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‘This 
was  an 
unpleasant 
incident 
which 
should 
be  seen 
asa 

satisfactory 
test  of 
existing 
security 
systems5 


Eurotunnel  chief 
Patrick  PonsoHe 


A locomotive  approaching  the  French  end  of  the  tunnel  yesterday.  Around  a third  of  the  tunnel  was  seriously  damaged,  and  full  service  is  unlikely  to  be  resumed  for  at  least  a month  photograph,  dawd  Giles 

Is  the  Channel  tunnel  safe? 


Inquiry  to  focus  on 
why  train  stopped 


Rebecca  Smither*  and 
Sarah  Boaeley 


FULL-ecale 

AB  Anglo-French  in- 
quiry  was  under- 
way  last  night 
the  spectao 
■Bular  Channel 
Tunnel  freight  tr^in  blaze  fo- 
cusing on  the  decision  to  halt 
the  train,  leaving  lorry 
drivers  and  their  passengers 
trapped  in  a fume-died  car- 
riage for  20  minutes. 

Urgent  questions  were  also 
being  asked  about 
• the  controversial  semi- 
open design  of  the  shuttle 
train,  which  allowed  the  fire 
to  spread  from  one  lorry 
through  five  wagons  and  £CQ 


the  tunnel  with  toxic  fumes. 

• why  it  took  the  French  au- 
thorities one  hour  to  alert  the 
British  fire  brigade 

• wiiy  ventilation  systems 

felled  to  disperse  smoke. 

The  decision  of  the  train 
manager  to  stop  the  train  In 
the  tunnel,  rather  than  carry- 
ing on  into  the  open,  is  likely 
to  be  at  the  centre  of  investi- 
gations. Eurotunnel's  safety 
procedure  is  to  get  passengers 
out  of  the  tunnel  as  quickly  as 
possible,  with  full-scale  evac- 
uation only  used  as  a last 
resort 

Yesterday,  passengers 
spoke  of  their  fears  of  death 
in  the  M-mile  tunnel  after 
smoke  seeped  into  the  suppos- 
edly fire-proofed  restaurant 
car  at  foe  front  of  the  train. 


The  34  people  were  rescued 
from  foe  train  included  19 
Britons,  who  needed  hosgrtal 
-tt&fo&ht  after  suffering  foe 
effects  of  fames,  and  shock. 
The  train  driver  Emile  Grard 
was  foe  most  seriously  in- 
jured, but  all  foe  casualties 
were  releasedy  esterday  . 

Lorry  driver  Ian  Edwards, 
53,  said;  “Things  got  pretty 
desperate.  Everybody  was 
moaning  an  foe  floor.  One 
pregnant  lady  was  getting 
pretty  hysterical,"  he  said.  “I 
sat  in  the  comer  preparing  to 
die  I thought  I was  a goner.  1 

Another  driver,  Jeff  Wagh- 
om  described  how  he  lay  on 
the  floor  of  foe  fume-filled 
Shuttle  train  and  feared  he 
would  never  get  out  alive.  “It 
was  choc-a-bloc  with  smoke. 
If  you'd  stood  up  and 
bribed  in  you  would  have 
fallen  down  again." 

He  said  drivers  laid  on  the 
floor  bolding  damp  inspiring  to 
their  noses  for  what  he  esti- 
mated was  10  to  15  minutes. 
“There  was  a knock  on  foe 
side  of  foe  train.  Someone 
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Help  to  ease  the  crisis  in 
the  NHS . . . learn  first  aid 


David  Brfndfa,  Social 
StrdcMConwpondMit 


Britain  must  become  a 
nation  of  first-aiders  to 
ease  pressure  on  strug- 
gling NHS  casualty  units,  a 
government  report  said  yes- 
terday. Emergency  care  skills 
could  become  part  of  foe  driv- 
ing test 

The  idea  that  "you  don’t 
muck  around”  with  people  in- 
jured or  taken  ill  must  be 
challenged,  according  to  foe 
report  by  an  expert  group. 

Basic  life-saving  skills 
should  be  taught  in  schools 
and  to  adults.  A new,  999-style 
service  should  offer  telephone 
advice  to  people  on  how  to  ad- 
minister on-the-spot  emer- 
gency care.  . . 

Although  foe  proposals  will 
be  seen  as  a genuine  initia- 
tive to  improve  people's  first- 
aid  knowledge,  and  to  divert 
patients  with  less  serious 
problems  away  from  hard- 
pressed  accident  and  emer- 
gency departments,  they  win 
be  seized  on  by  critics  as 


proof  of  under-investment  In 
health  services. 

Alastair  Henderson,  of  Uni- 
son, foe  biggest  health  union, 
said:  “Having  people  training 
in  first  aid -is  all  well  and 
good.  But  it's  no  substitute  for 
a properly  'resourced  A&E 
service."  . 

The  report  is  part  qf  foe 
Government’s  response  to  the 
crisis  in.  emergency  care  that 
hit  foe  NHS  last  winter.  It 
was  drawn  up  by  a group 
headed  by  Sir  Kenneth  Cai- 
man, chief  medical  officer. 

Stephen  Dorrell,  Health 
Secretary,  said:  ■‘One  of  foe 
nyttn  reasons  for  undertaking 
.♦his  review  was  widespread 
concern  that  our  existing  sys- 
tem of-  emergency  care  may 
be  too  focused  an  traditional 


accmtta  points  like  999  calls, 
family  doctors  and  accident 
and . emergency  departments 
ofhospitals”  ' „ 

The  experts  drew  on  the 
views  of  two  “focus"  groups, 
which  voiced  a consensu* 
that  “you  don't  muck 
around"  in  apparent  emer- 
gencies. The  report  says: 


“This  attitude,  in  the  group's 
view,  needs  to  be.  challenged 
because  it  is  In  such  situa- 
tions that  a bystander  with 
emergency  care  skirts  could 
make  a real  difference.” 

A narinnal  education  cam- 
paign should  teach  people 
how  to  recognise  an  emer- 
gency, how  to  treat  it  and  how 
to  seek  further  assistance.' 
People  should  have  basic 
eking  in  dealing  with  breath- 
ing difficulties,  heart  attack. 
Weeding,  burns  and  scalds, 
nhrikiingj  pain,  poisoning,  con- 
vulsions, loss  of  conscious- 
ness and  fractures,  it  says.' 

They  should  be  encouraged 
to  attend  first-aid  courses, 
and  gkiTia  could  be  examined 
as  part  of  the  driving  test. 

Mr  Dorrell  a1gf>  announced 
foe  proposed  new  Patient’s 
Charter  standard  for  A&E  de- 
partments. It  would,  say:  "If 
you  go  to  an  A&E  department, 
you  can  expect  to  be  assessed 
by  a doctor  or  trained  nurse. 
If  you  require  immediate 
treatment  you  will  be  as- 
sessed at-  once,  otherwise 
within  15  rntT11Ttea  of  arrival.” 


said  ‘Right,  they're  here’.  I 

heard  the  door  open.  AD  they 
said  was  ‘Allez,  aUez*  -go,  go." 

Last  night  Eurotunnel's 
president  Patrick  PonsoHe  de- 
scribed foe  fire  as  an  “un- 
pleasant incident",  but  said  h 
should  be  seen  as  a satisfac- 
tory test  of  existing  security 
systems. 

But  the  accident  — the  most 


‘I  sat  in  the 
comer 
preparing 
to  die. 

I thought 
I was 
a goner* 

Lorry  driver  Ian 
Edwards  vesterdav 

serious  since  the  tunnel 
opened  for  commercial  busi- 
ness two  years  ago  — has 
raised  fresh  concerns  about 
the  safety  of  foe  tunnel,  the 
railing  stock  and  foe  evacua- 
tion procedures. 

The  Anglo-French  tunnel 
safety  authority  and  Eurotun- 
nel Launched  inquiries  as 
drivers  on  the  Folkestone- 


bound  shuttle  described  how 
the  fire  broke  out  more  than 
LL  miles  into  the  tunnel  just 
after  9pm  British  time  on 
Monday.  The  fire  took  some 
14  hours  to  extinguish,  after 
half  the  train  and  around  one- 
third  of  the  tunnel  had  been 
seriously  damaged. 

In  the  Commons,  transport' 
secretary  Sir  George  Young 
said  foe  findings  of  the  Brit- 
ish inquiries  into  foe  blaze 
would  be  made  public  and 
that  he  would  urge  the 
French  authorities  carrying 
out  a separate  Inquiry  to  do 
foe  same. 

Concerns  about  foe  semi- 
open ’trains”  design  of  foe 
wagons  were  raised  long  ago 
by  both  the  Consumers’ 
Association  and  foe  British 
Safety  Council,  who  feared 
that  any  fire  would  rage  un- 
controllably throughout  foe 
train.  A fire  on  foe  car  shut- 
tle, hy  contrast,  would  be  con- 
fined to  one  compartment 

Harry  Becldngham,  head  of 
the  fire  division  at  foe  British 
Safety  Council,  said  yester- 


Libelled former  Irish  PM 
faces  £1  m legal  costs 


Maggie  O'Kane 


■■HE 

■ min 

■ olds 


. former  Irish  prime 

minister,  Albert  Reyn- 
H olds,  today  feces  a legal 
hill  of  up  to  £1  million,  despite 
a jury  deciding  he  was  li- 
belled by  the  Sunday  Times. 

After  a 24day  hearing  and  18 
hours  of  deliberations,  a High 
Court  jury  in  London  found  in 
fevour  of  Mr  Reynolds  but 
awarded  "zero"  damages. 

Mr  Reynolds,  aged  64,  sued 
the  Sunday  Times  after  a No- 
vember 1994  story  headed 
“Goodbye  gombeen  man.  Why 
a fib  too  far  proved  fatal". 

It  focus***  on  foe  reasons 
for  his  resignation  as  Taoi- 
seach and  was,  said  Mr  Reyn- 
olds, a “horrible,  vicious,  vil- 
i Hying  article  which  it  was 
unnecessary  to  write".  The 
paper  defined  a gombeen 
man,  derived  from  Gaelic,  as 
"foe  local  fixer  with  a finger 
In  every  pie" 

The  jury  in  Court  13  de- 
cided by  10  to  one  that  even 
thnvigh  the  newspaper  was 
wrong  to  write  that  he  had 


lied  and  misled  the  Dail  over 
the  events  leading  to  his  res- 
ignation in  1994,  It  had  not 
acted  maliciously.  It  had  sim- 
ply repeated  allegations  made 

in  tVtp  privileged  surround- 
ings of  foe  Irish  parliament. 

The  article  alleged  Mr 
Reynolds  had  not  given  the 
fall  facts  to  the  Dail  when  be 


defended  Harry  Wbelehac  — 
then  recently  promoted  from 
attorney-general  to  president 
of  the  Irish  high  court  — 
against  criticism  for  delays  in 
extraditing  a paedophile 
priest  Brendan  Smyth,  to 
Northern  Ireland. 

Mr  Reynolds  denied  deceiv- 
ing his  Labour  coalition  part- 
ner, Dick  Spring,  and  some  of 
his  Dail  colleagues  about  his 
knowledge  of  the  case.  He 
said  he  had  accepted  in  good 
faith  Mr  Whelehan’s  explana- 
tion that  he  had  not  seen  the 
relevant  file  on  foe  .case  or 
been  told  about  it,  and  that  it 
was  a complex  issue  with  no 
precedent 

The  jury’s  award  of  “zero 
damages’’  means  Mr  Reyn- 
olds faces  a huge  legal  bill. 
Lawyers  will  today  argue 
over  who  win  pay  the  costs, 
and  whether  foe  newspaper 
was  covered  by  qualified 

privilege. 

Mr  Reynolds  said  after- 
wards: “I  took  this  case  to 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  3 
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day  that  foe  freight  shuttles 
had  never  been  given  as 
much  consideration  by  Euro- 
tunnel as  foe  car  shuttles,  and 
that  the  BSC  had  warned 
about  their  dangers. 

He  also  accused  the  debt- 
ridden  operator  of  "cost-cut- 
ting". by  watering  down 
safety  standards  at  foe  ex- 
pense of  safety.  “The  problem 
is  that  It  is  under  pressure  to 
make  money  for  its  share- 
holders, when  it  should  be 
spending  money  on  a higher 
standard  of  rolling  stock"  he 
added. 

Shadow  transport  secretary 
Andrew  Smith  called  for  foe 
evidence,  as  well  as  the  find- 
ings of  the  inquiries,  to  be 
made  public.  “There  must  be 
a frill  inquiry  to  determine 
the  causes  of  foe  fire,  foe  ade- 


quacy of  foe  safety  proce- 
dures and  any  steps  which 
can  be  taken  to  try  to  make 
sure  similar  incidents  do  not 
happen  again  in  foe  future.  It 
must  be  published  in  full”  he 
said. 

Eurostar  and  car  shuttle 
services  were  cancelled  yes- 
terday, but  Eurotunnel  said 
last  night  it  hopes  that  one  of 
foe  two  rail  tracks  should  be 
operating  a partial  service 
today.  Full  services  are  un- 
likely to  be  resumed  for  at 
least  another  month.  While 
Eurotunnel’s  share  price  suf- 
fered only  a modest  fell  yes-' 
terday,  foe  company  is  facing 
a repair  biZZ  of  millions  of 
pounds. 
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To  our  readers. 

Over  recent  weeks,  we  have  been 
experiencing  production  problems 
which  have  seriously  affected  our 
distribution  in  some  countries. 
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transmission  equipment  at  both  our 
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the  world. 
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invest  in  the  future  - to  make  The 
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many  countries  as  possible,  as  early  as 
possible. 
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Liz  stars  in  an 
unfamiliar  role 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  Speaker  called  the 
name  “Elizabeth 
Taylor” , Everyone  snig- 
gered. Elizabeth  Peacock  MP, 
who  was  actually  trying  to  ask 
a question,  looked  puzzled,  as 
well  she  m ight  The  two 
granges  dames  are  hard  to  con- 
fuse. Mrs  Peacock  was  mar- 
ried only  once,  and  her  wed- 
ding  was  not  attended  by 
MlchaelJackson  or  his  pet 


She  has  never  dallied  with 
an  unemployed  truck  driver. 
To  my  knowledge,  Richard 
Burton  never  spoke  publicly 
about  the  beauty  other 
breasts.  The  only  thing  they 
have  In  common  Is  that  nei- 
ther has  made  a decent  Qlm  in 

the  past  30  years. 

Prime  Minister’s  Questions 
was  silly  and  peevish.  It  al- 
ways is,  but  It  seemed  a little 
worse  than  usual.  Tony  Blair 
wanted  to  know  why  the 
Prime  Minister  had  not  made 
good  his  promise  of  two  years 
ago  to  eliminate  mixed-sex 
wards  in  the  NHS. 

Mr  Major  could  hardly 
reply  that  this  did  not  matter 
because  they’re  all  old  wr ink- 
lies  anyway,  or  that  if  you've 
seen  one  blanket  bath  you’ve 
seen  them  alL  He  said  that 
the  important  thing  now  was 
to  get  more  people  treated, 
“and  then  we  will  move  on  to 
Improve  dignity  and  privacy”. 

Mr  Blair  began  aga  in,  “I 
must  say  I find  that  extraordi- 
nary . . Not  asking  a ques- 
tion is  technically  a breach  of 
order,  so  the  Tories  moved  in 
with  the  barrage  of  noise  they 
deploy  against  him  these 
days.  It's  like  Phil  Specter’s 
famous  “Wall  of  Sound” — 
though  without  three  beauti- 
ful black  girls  swaying  in 
tight-fitting  spangled  dresses. 

Betty  Boo  throyd  was,  as  she 
so  often  is  these  days,  out- 
raged. As  they  beUowed 
“OrderT  at  her  she  pointed  a 
finger  and  shouted  that  she 
needed  no  lessons  from  them. 
The  problem  Is  that,  as  any 
teacher  will  tell  you,  once  a 


whole  class  becomes  unruly 
there  is  little  you  can  do,  short 
ofexpellingtbelotandthe 
Commons  has  not  yet  become 
the  legislative  equivalent  of 
the  Ridings  School. 

When  the  noise  finally  sub- 
sided. Mr  Blair  said  it  was  not 
a matter  of  money  but  of  polit- 
ical wHL  Why  had  the  Prime 
Minister  not  kept  his  word? 

Mr  Mayor  replied,  to  Marga- 
ret Hodge,  that  she  and  Mr 
Blair  spent  "question  time 
after  question  time"  painting 
a picture  of  the  NHS  “which 
does  not  exist  for  the  people 
who  use  the  service”. 

Again,  one  asked,  where  has 
he  been  living?  Does  he  have 
the  faintest  idea  of  what  Is 
really  going  on,  or  only  the 
magical  statistics  conjured  up 
by  the  Department  ofHealth? 

La  ter  there  was  a short  and 
sombre  discussion  on  the  fire 

in  tVif.  f!hanpi»1  tnnitAl_ 

relieved  only  when  sir  George 
Young,  the  transport  secre- 
tary, promised  that  be  would 
shortly  be  holding  talks  with  ' 
his  opposite  number  in 
France,  M Ponce. 

Labour  giggled  tike  silly 
schoolboys.  Everyone  knows 
that  “ponce"  has  a rude  mean- 
ing: It’s  the  official  term  for 
our  government’s  Policy  of 
Non-Cooperation  with 
Europe.  Sadly,  it  turns  out 
that  the  name  is  spelled 
"Pons”,  so  should  be  pro- 
nounced nearer  to  Ponz. 

Finally,  an  apology  is  in 
order.  Recently  I wrote  that 
Elaine  KfiBett-Bowman’s 
voice  was  higher  than  2000 
MHz  and  that  this  could  have 
a dangerous  effect  on  elec- 
tronic flight  equipment  The 
Dame’s  Intervention  in  the 
discussion  on  trade  union 
rights  yesterday  (she's  against 
them,  and  a whole  cavefUl  of 
baby  bats  died  in  the  Com- 
mons rafters  to  prove  It)  gives 
me  the  opportunity  to  quote  a 
kindly  letter  from  Professor 
Robert  Moore  ofHolywelL 

“I  think  you  have  got  your 
hertz  in  a twist  You  might 
hear  her  at  500  hertz;  440hz  is 
the  note 'A'.  At  500  Biz  you 
would  need  a short-wave 
radio  turned  to  the  interna- 
tional maritime  distress  fre- 
quency. . .at  1000  or  2000  MHz 
she  would  only  be  heard  by  a 
passing  satellite  before  her 
brain  exploded  ■" 

I am  glad  to  set  the  record 
straight  and  would  like  to 
apologise  for  any  distress 
caused  to  Dame  Elaine,  or  in- 
deed Professor  Moore. 


Review 


Dancer  fancies 
Futurist  foodie 


Andrew  Clements 

The  Voluptuous  Tango 

HadloS 

A T a time  when  plenty  of 
/ \ far  less  able  composers 
/ ahave  rushed  into  the 
opera  house,  usually  with  di- 
sastrous results,  Dominic 
Muldowney , musical  director 
at  the  Royal  National  Theatre, 
has  yet  to  composes  fully 
fledged  opera. 

There  has  been  no  shortage 
of  offers,  but  his  response  has 
always  been  that  he  would  not 
be  content  scrupulously  ob- 
serving the  conventions.  He 
would  want  to  create  a hybrid, 
part  sung,  part  spoken,  with  a 
mixed  cast  of  actors  and  sing- 
ers. At  that  point  it  seems, 
opera-house  admlnstrators 
have  generally  taken  fright 

But  Muldowney  has  now 
composed  a “radio  opera", 
commissioned,  by  the  BBC, 
with  a text  by  David  Zane 
Mairowltz.  Predictably  it 
bears  little  resemblance  to 
received  ideas  about  what  an 
opera  Is  reckoned  to  be.  It  is 
essentially  an  electronic 
score,  a two-hander  with  the 
major  roles  taken  by  actor- 
singers  Maria  Friedman  and 
Alan  Belk,  a small  male 
chorus  used  sparingly  as  a 
narrator  and  a limited  range 
of  Instrumental  colours.  The 
sound  of  an  orchestra  tuning 
up  in  the  opening  moments  is 
the  only  Ironic  nod 
towards  convention,  while  the 
parodic  use  of  the  Habanera 
from  Bizet’s  Carmen  sharpens 
the  satire  a little  more. 

The  Voluptuous  Tango 
brings  to  life  an  encounter  in 
Paris  one  evening  in  the  19205 
between  the  dancer  Isadora 
Duncan  and  the  Futurist 


sculptor  F.  T.  Marinetti.  Dun- 
can sees  Marinetti  as  a poten- 
tial stud— “this  Italian  stal- 
lion is  just  the  one  to  be  the 
tether  of  nay  next  year’s  kid” 

— while  the  food-crazed  sculp- 
tor sees  her  In  purely  gastro- 
nomic terms:  ‘Til  soon  be 
spreading  her  like  anchovy 
paste  cm  artichoke  hearts.” 

Their  exchanges,  full  of 
sharp  one-liners  and.  operatic 
references,  make  up  the  bulk 
of  this  hour-long  work,  all 
played  out  against  the  back- 
ground of  insinuating  tango 
rhythms  and  the  acerbic 
sound  of  an  accordion  band. 

If  there  is  any  model  for 
what  Muldowney  is  attempt- 
ing it  is  the  theatre  pieces  of 
Brecht  and  We&L  The  easy 
transitions  between  speech 
and  song,  the  constant  resort 
to  vernacular  song,  and  the 
lilt  of  the  vocal  lines  underline 
the  connection. 

But  in  the  end  it  seems  mu- 
sically too  limited:  in  a me- 
dium that almost  infinite 
possibilities  Muldowney 
rations  his  resources  too  fru- 
gally. Well  before  the  end  he 
has  overdone  the  use  of  the 
tango,  and  just  when  one  longs 
for  the  piece  to  take  off  and 
really  transcend  its  material  it 
remains  tied  down. 

But,  heaven  knows,  there  is 
too  little  imaginative  use  of 
radio  by  composers  for  The 
Voluptuous  Tango  to  be  dis- 
missed out  of  hand.  The  disap- 
pointment is  that  Muldowney 
does  not  take  his  exploration 

of  what  is  possible  even  far- 
ther and  goon  to  produce 
something  genuinely  innova- 
tive. Presumably  that  will  be 
his  next  challenge,  whether  on 
tape  again,  or  at  last  In  the 
opera  bouse. 

7 his  review  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday. 


Labour  joins  Tory  sceptics 


Ewen  MsoAskm,  Chief 
PoRtical  Correspondent 


Labour  last  night  sought 
to  exploit  Government  dif- 
ficulties over  a single  cur- 
rency by  encouraging  its  MPs 
to  sign  a motion  backed 
mainly  by  Tory  Euroscepties. 

The  motion  calls  for  a Com- 
mons debate  an  the  single  cur- 
rency rather  than  leave  it  to  an 
obscure  committee  that  scruti- 
nises European  Union  docu- 


ments. The  row  couldcame  to  a 

head  today. 

Labour  wfll  add  to  the  Gov- 
ernment’s embarrassment  by 
forcing  a vote  on  the  issue  in 
committee  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  lose.  Two  Tories  oa 
the  committee,  Peter  Bottomlgy 
and  John  Whittingdale,  have 
signed  the  motion  calling  for  a 
foil  debate.  The  Leader  of  the 
Commons,  Tony  Newton,  in- 
censed Tory  backbenchers  last 
week  by  turning  down  requests 
for  a full  debate. 
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We  rtferred  a couple  of 
months  ago  to  Dungloe,  in 
the  far  north-west  of Done- 
gal, where  the  gombeen 
man  and  higgler,  the  only 
surviving  contemporaries 
Of  the  cave  tiger,  the  plesio- 
saurus, and  other  prime- 
val monsters,  still  roved 
about,  picking  the  bones  of 
their  victims.  The  creature 
will  soon  be  extinct.  ..any- 
one who  wants  to  see  these 
survivors  of  the  fero- 
cious. man-devouring 
creatures  which  once  wal- 
lowed in  the  primordial 
slime  had  better  make 
haste  and  take  the  train  to 
Dungloe,  where  they  can 
still  be  stalked  and  their 
habits  observed. 

Irish  Homestead  1907 


David  Sharrockon 

an  extraordinary  case 


FAR  Gram  his  natural  en- 
vironment in  the  Irish 
boglands,  the  elusive 
gombeen  ma|1  and  habits 
have  been  under  scrutiny  in 
the  High  Court  for  the  past 
six  weeks.  It  has  been  a 
thanHcflii  task  for  a jury  un- 
versed in  the  mores  and  lin- 
guistics of  the  neighbouring 

fcfanri 

Along  the  way  the  curse  of 
Court  13  has  seen  the  with- 
drawal of  a diabetic  juror, 
witnessed  two  bereavements, 
a general  gastric  attack,  the 
temporary  indisposition  of  a 
juror  with  tonsilitis,  and  an- 
other who  had  to  rush  to  the 
hospital  bedside  of  a mother 
with  gallstones.  There  were 
three  cases  of  food  poisoning 
in  the  press  box.  Albert  Reyn- 
olds fell  and  Injured  himself. 

It  has  been  an  impenetrable 
tele  from  start  to  finish,  a 
story  of  two  conflicting  edi- 
tions of  the  same  weekend’s 
Sunday  Times — an  Irish  one 
in  which  the  paper  gentled 
Mr  Reynolds  through  his  Call 
from  power,  and  a British  edi- 
tion In  which  he  was  accused 
of  lying,  Or  rather,  telling  “a 
fib  too  Gar”. 

In  the  end  it  was  not  gom- 
been which  defeated  the  jury, 
but  the  difference  between  lie 
and  fib.  A dictionary  was 
asked  for  by  the  jury  but 
refused  by  the  judge. 

Like  archaeologists  groping 
through  the  burial  chamber 
of  an  unknown  Celtic  sect,  the 
court  was  Led  through  evi- 
dence from  the  infamous  Beef 
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AENSBURY  has  .suf- 
fered a setback  in  the; 
market  wars 
.admitting  yes- 
terday that  a widespread  com- 
puter glitch ‘has  thrown  its 
new  loyalty  card  scheme  into 
chaos. 

The  heavily  publicised 
Reward  scheme  was  set  up  in 
the  summer  as  part  of  a rear^ 
guard  action  to  try  to  regain 
its  position  as  market  leader, 
loattaTesco.  - 

Staff  mannings  special  hot- 
line set  up  to  handle  the 
Reward  cards  say  there  have 
been  “countless"  calls  from 
shoppers  whose  loyalty  points 
appear  to  have-  disappeared 
from  the  running  .totals  on 
'their  receipts. 

The  staff  say  the  break- 
down happened  after  an  addi- 
tional bonus  scheme  — which - 
gives  extra  points  on  more 
than  .200  items  — was  intro- 
duced three  weekaago. 

There  are  tears  that  the 
problems  with  the  cards  -:- 
taken  up  by  7 million  of 
Sainsboty’sr  12  mill  ion  cus- 
tomers — could  dent  the 
Imagu  months 
it  is  due  to  launch  a 
personal  banking  arm-in  con- 
junction with  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Scotland. 

Frank  Davidson,  retail  ana- 
lyst at  City  firm  HSBC  James 
CapeL,  said:  “It  would  be  a di- 
saster publicity-wise  if  the 
points  scheme  which  is  sup- 
posed to  Increase  sales  was 


Cartland  Gardens 


Albert  Reynolds  leaves  the  court  after  its  double-edged  verdict 
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Stuart  Wlar 


Tribunal,  the  longest  and 
costliest  inquiry  held  in  Ire- 
land, which  ployed  a part, 
however  obscure,  In  Mr  Reyn- 
olds's downfall- 

Judge  Christopher  French 
was  moved  to  describe  the 
background  to  the  case  as 
“virtually  impossible”.  Be 
could  be  sure  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  Irish  nation,  who  in  No- 
vember  1994  watched  in 
amazement  as  Mr  Reynolds's 
government  fell  apart  for  no 
compelling  reason.  At  the 
time  he  had  just  brokered  the 
IRA  ceasefire  and  enjoyed  the 
largest  parliamentary  major- 
ity ever,  and  a vibrant 
economy. 

It  was  purgatory  for  the 
Jury  — but  spare  a thought 
for  the  poor  lawyers.  Gaelic 
words  like  Taoiseach.  Bail 
tanaiste  and  Fianna  Fait 
stuck  on  some  of  the  finest 
English  tongues  to  have 
sucked  on  a silver  spoon. 

Then  think  of  poor  Willie 
O’Dea,  the  Limerick  MP 
whose  diction  did  not  rhyme 
in  Court  13.  “Members  of  the 
jury,  could  you  understand 
the  gentleman  with  the  mous- 


tache?” pleaded  the  Judge  dur- 
ing Mr  O'Dea's  video 
evidence. 

James  Price  QC,  for  the 
Sunday  Times,  remarked  that 
there  was  not  much  that 
could  be  done  about  Mr 
O’Dea.  short  of  elocution  les- 
sons. Mr  Price  later  apolo- 
gised after  the  Dublin  press 
pack  explained  to  him  that  he 
had  flown  in  the  face  of  an  did 
Irish  tradition  “which  dearly 
states  that  we  can  laugh  at 
Willie  O’Dea  but  you  can't”. 

In  his  immaculate  suits  and 
permanent  suntan,  Mr  Reyn- 
olds never  looked  like  a gom- 
been man,  the  small-town 
merchant  who,  according  to 
one  Irish  definition,  gradu- 
ally achieves  a stranglehold 
on  his  neighbours.  “Gomba 
in  Gaelic  means  vaguely  a bit 
or  a scrap.  Gombeen  is  the  di- 
minutive. A textbook  of  eco- 
nomics might  well  be  con- 
densed into  the  single  word." 

A textbook  of  misery  and 
confusion  thought  the  be- 
nighted denizens  of  Court  13. 
Miriam  Lord,  the  Irish  Inde- 
pendent’s sketch  writer, 
sounded  a desperate  note. 


“Maybe  we  will  never,  ever 
finish  maybe  we  axe 
doomed  to  exist  in  Court  13 
forever,  gnawing  on  the  Betf  I 
Tribunal  report  for  suste- 
nance and  admiring  James 
Price’s  wig.” 

Six  weeks  later,  the  High! 
Court  has  shed  no  light  on  the  | 
mystery  of  the  disappearing 
Taoiseach.  But  It  has.-  pro- 
vided a clearer  picture  of  how 
two  countries  are  divided  by 
a common  language. 

In  fact,  it  was  Mr  Reyn- j 
olds’s  spin  doctor.  Sean  Dulg- . 
nan,  who  gave  the  best  expla- 
nation for  his  old  boss's  tell 
from  grace.  Mr  pttignanj 
recalls  in  his  memoir.  One 
Spin  on  the  Merry-go-Round. 
“I  felt  like  the  parrot  on  the 
great  ocean  liner,  watching  I 
the  ship’s  magician  perform  a 
disappearing  tridr. 

“Just  as  he  cried  abraca- 
dabra, the  liner  hit  an  ice- 
berg, turned  turtle,  almost  in- 
stantly slid  under  the  waves, 
leaving  nothing  but  a few  bits 
of  flotsam  onto  which  the  par-  - 
rot  fluttered,  looked  around 
and  said:  'Fantastic.  How  the 
flick  did  he  do  thatT"' 


IN  the  heavily  powdered 
world  of  Barbara  Cart- 
land,  nobody  is  beastly, 
sappy  young  virgins  are 
snipped  up  by  handsome 
princes  and  everybody  gets 
their  Just  deserts.  But  the 
world’s  most  prolific 
author  yesterday  discov- 
ered that  the  real  world  is 
not  quite  like  that. 

. Connell  leaders- ' in 
Tewkesbury,  Gloucester- 
shire, refused  to  name  a 
new  housing  development 
after  her,  despite  the  fact 
that  It  includes  Walton 
House,  the  Georgian  man- 
sion her  grandfather  took 
over  in  1910. 

The  self-styled  Queen  of 
Romance  — she  has  written 
more  than  600  romantic 
novels  and,  at  96,  still 
churns  out  one  a fortnight 
— spent  childhood  holidays 
at  Walton  House.  It  became 
a council-run  children's 
home  in  1946,'  and  was  con- 
verted into  luxury  flats  sur- 
rounded by  15  houses  In 
1994.  Dame  Barbara  op- 
posed the  development. 


which  she  said  would  at- 
tract “little  people”  and 
make  the  town  “common”. 

But  while  others  might 
have  been  falling  over 
themselves  to  slap  up  a 
blue  national  heritage 
plaque,  tike  town  council 
made  it  plain  that  pink  and 
Huffy  was  not  the  image  it 
was  after  and  rejected  a 
proposal  to  name  it  Cart- 
land.  Gardens. 

*T  think  Barbara-  Cart- 
land  is  a . very  silly  lady  and 

not  the  sort  of  person  we 
want  Tewkesbury  associ- 
ated with,”  said  councillor 
DesMcKeown. 

Instoad,  they  decided  to 
name.the  street  after  Doro- 
thy Grover,  a former  ma- 
tron of  the  children’s  home. 

That,  she  was  refused  an 
honour  accorded  to  even 
the  lowliest  soap  star  must 
have  come  as  a shock  to 
Dame  Barbara.  But  yester- 
day she  came  out  fighting. 

*T  can’t  be  that  silly  — I 
have  written  645  books.” 
she  said,  “fin  known  in 
every  country  in  the  world 
so  I am  not  worried  if  one 
village  in  England 
doesn’t  like  me.” 


Libelled  former  Irish  PM  faces  £1  m bill 


continued  from  page  1 
clear  my  good  name  and  up- 
hold my  reputation.  I am 
pleased  that  the  jury  agreed 
that  I am  not  a liar. 

“In  relation  to  other  aspects 
and  the  decision,  this  will  be 
the  subject  of  discussion  be- 
tween me  and  my  legal  team 
I am  not  prepared  to  let  the 
other  aspects  rest  here.” 

He  said  his  main  purpose  in 
fighting  the  case  was  that  "1 
will  not  be  called  a liar.  Any- 
one who  calls  me  a liar  wfll 
have  to  prove  it" 

The  Sunday  Times,  which 
had  published  a much  more 


gentle  version  of  the  article  in 
its  Irish  edition  than  it  had  In 
Britain,  denied  libel  pleading 
qualified  privilege  and 
justification. 

It  argued  that  Mr  Reynolds 
had  known  enough  the  day 
before  he  spoke  to  the  Dail  to 
form  the  view  that  Mr  Whele- 
han  should  not  be  sworn  In  as 
president  of  the  high  court. 

Mr  Reynolds's  counsel, 
Lord  Williams  QC.  said  his 
client  would  not  deny  there 
had  been  confusion  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  his  government  at 
that  time,  hut  he  would  “deny 
and  deny  and  deny  again” 


that  he  lied  to  the  parliament. 

He  suggested  a sum  of  dam- 
ages between  £45,000,  as  an 
“absolute  base  minimum'', 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  scale 
towards  £125,000. 

James  Price  QC,  for  the 
newspaper,  told  the  jury  that 
any  damages  awarded  should 
be  very  small  — akin  to  a sum 
of  £3,000  which  Mr  Reynolds 
would  have  received  if  he  had 
really  been  physically 
mugged  and  his  jaw  broken, 
as  Lord  Williams  had  sug- 
gested the  Sunday  Times  had 
metaphorically  done  to  his 
client 


Pope  agrees  Cuba  visit 


John  Hooper 
In  Rome 


THE  Pope  yesterday  ac- 
cepted an  invitation 
from  Fidfil  Castro  to 
visit  Cuba  next  year  — an  In- 
dication that  Vatican  diplo- 
mats have  succeeded  in 
wringing  from  Havana  a 
promise  that  the  Pontiff  will 
be  free  to  do  and  say  what- 
ever he  likes  on  the  island 
“Of  course  I would  not  im- 
pose conditions.  We  win  treat 
him  with  repeat,”  President 
Castro  said  after  the  meeting. 

But,  in  a development  that 
will  disappoint  Cuban  exiles 
and  opponents  of  the  Castro 
regime,  there  was  no  firm  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  the  Pope 
bad  raised  foe  issue  of  human 
rights  in  their  historic  35- 
mlnube  encounter. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  two 
ideological  foes  had  met  The 
Vatican  spokesman.  Joaquin 
Navarro- Vails,  said  President 
Castro  had  bowed  and  said: 
"Holiness,  it  Is  for  me  an  hon- 
our.” The  Pope  had.  thanked 
him,  then  ushered  him  into 
the  Vatican  library. 

Their  “open  discussion”, 
conducted  in  Spanish,  had 
covered  “foe  normalisation  Of 


Fidel  Castro  and  the  Pope  yesterday  photograph:  arturo  mart 


the  conditions  of  existence  of 
the  Church  in  Cuba  and.  in 
general,  the  role  of  the  faith- 
ful in  Cuba's  national  life”, 
Mr  Navarro- Vails  said.  But  he 
would  not  be  drawn  on 
whether  the  Pope  had  raised 
the  issue  of  human  rights. 

Both  sides  are  In  a position 
to  offer  each  other  a lot  The 
Vatican  wants  Havana  to 
allow  foreign  priests  into 
Cuba,  where  there  are  fewer 
than  2oo  clerics  for  a popula- 
tion of  11  million.  The  Cu- 


bans. for  their  part,  would 
like  foe  Vatican’s  help  in  get- 
ting the  Untied  States  to  lift 

lbs  embargo. 

President  Castro,  wearing  a 
dark  blue  suit,  swept  into  the 
Vatican  amidst  a motorcade 
of  more  than  a dozen  vehicles, 
including  a four-wheel  drive 
with  a machine  gun  on  foe 
top.  After  his  audience  with 
the  Pope,  he  visited  St  Peter’s 
and  the  Sistine  Chapel 


Blessings  for  Cuba,  page  7 


ANYBODY. 
WE  DON'T 
WANT  YOU 

Being  an  Office:'  in  the  TA  isn't  for 
everybody.  So  most  of  you  can  stop 
reading  now.  We  want  the  best. 

Only  she  host  can  take  the  pressure., 
gwe  credit  whore  it's  due,  set  high 
Standards  and  live  by  them.  Only  the 
best  can  have  men  look  up  to  them 
but  look  down  on  no-one. 

Only  the  best  get  Army  rates  of  pay. 
Anybody  sLil I with  us?  Then  you're 
s o m e b o d y w e ' d ) i k e t o t a i k t o . 
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found -to  be  going  wrong.  We 
knew  there  Tiad  been  a prob- 
lem with  the  computers  but 
-were  told  it  was  resolved.''  ' 1 
Hie  conffitany  yestenlajrln- 
sisted  that  a central  computer 
& keeping -a  correct  score  of 
individual  accounts  and  cus- 
tomers will  not  lose  but.  It 
said  the  computer-  system 
which  bandies  the  reward 
points  ."actame  was  entirely 

separate  from  the  software  it 

willbe  Introducing  to  handle 
personal  bank  accounts.  .. 

A spokeswoman  last  night 
confirmed  its  computer 

softwear  was  not  coping  with 
the  points  scheme  and  had  ex- 
perienced “a  few  glitches”. 
She  said  it  was  not  concen- 
trated at  any  particular  store 
and  was  cropping  up  “here 
and  there”. 

She  was  unable  to  say 
wheth er  technicians  would  be 
able  to  rectify  foe  problem  be- 
fore Christmas  when  millions 
of  card  holders  are  expected 
to  try  to  exchange  their  points 
for  vouchers. 

- The  Reward  scheme  is 
being  promoted  on  prime 
time  television,  and  shoppers 
have  been  promised  that  the 
new  bonus  scheme , carries 
anniigh  points  to  give  & family 
spending  £75  a week  four 
flights  to  Paris  within  a 

month  - 

Sainshury  is  confident  its 
scheme  is  viable  and  will  not 
suffer  the  same  problems  as 
Hoover's  flight  promotion, 
which  promised  flights  to 
New  York  in  return  for  a pur- 
chase over  £100. 
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Paul  Nicholas  as  Christ  in  1972  photograph;  jane  sown. 


The  theatre 
has  been 
closed  for 
more  than 
50  years 
— the  show 
is  25  years 
old  but 
now  it  all 
represents 
a bright 
new  hope 
as  rock 
opera 
returned 
tothe 
West  End 
last  night 


Clare  Longrigg  on  a 
musical  revival 


Second  coming 
at  the  Lyceum 


THERE’S  no  business 
like  old  showbusi- 
ness.  A new  produc- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ 
Superstar  opened  last 
night  25  years  after  its  world 
premiere  in  the  United  States. 

The  grandfather  of  rock 
opera  is  being  revived  at  the 
Lyceum  theatre  in  the  Strand, 
which  reopens  as  a theatre 
after  56  years. 

The  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber 
and  Tim  Rice  musical  opened 
in  London’s  West  End  in  1972, 
and  went  on  to  gross  £7.5  mil- 
lion during  its  eight-year  Lon- 
don run.  It  was  the  longest 
running  mppinai  until  over- 
taken by  other  Uoyd  Webber 
offerings  — Cats.  Starlight 
Express  and  Phantom  of  the 
Opera. 

The  Lyceum  has  been  dark 
for  more  thin  10  years;  before 
that  it  was  a dance  hall,  a 
bingo  parlour  and  a venue  for 
the  Miss  World  contest  The 
refit  baa  cost  £15  million. 


Jesus  is  played  by  a 25-year- 
oJd  Welsh  rock  singer-song- 
writer, Steve  Balsamo,  who 
was  launched  on  to  the  public 
consciousness  in  July  as  the 
opening  act  of  the  Prince's 
Trust  Masters  Of  Rock  con- 
cert in  front  of  150.000  people 
in  Hyde  Park. 

According  to  director  Gale 
Edwards,  Balsamo  Is  uncan- 
nily suitable  for  the  part  of 
Jesus.  “He’s  got  a great  cha- 
risma.” 

Rock  opera  has  returned 
from  the  1970s,  with  tank 
tops,  huge  sideburns  and  lava 
! lamps.  A revival  of  Hair  was 
staged  in  London  in  1993,  but 
the  Age  of  Aquarius,  it 
seemed,  no  longer  held  the 
same  attraction,  and  the  mu- 
sical did  not  last  . . 

James  Thane,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Really  Useful 
Theatre  Company,  which  is 
producing  the  show,  said  the 
piece  ..  seemed  right  for 
revival;  “It's  rock; opera.,  I 


Long  playing  record 


□ The  musical  ran  on 
Broadway  from  1971  to 
1973.  and  grossed  £2.8 
million  at  the  box  - 
office.  Critics  hailed  it 
as  “Best  English 
musical  score  in  years” 
and,  less  favourably, 
“Closer  to  rock  bottom 
than  rock  musical". 

G Ran  in  West  End 
from  1972-1980, 
becoming  longest- 
running  musical. 
Grossed  £7.5  million. 
Still  the  fifth  longest 
running  musical  in 
West  End  history. 

□ Has  been  staged  in  at 
leastlS  countries, 
including  Kenya  and 
Mexico. 


□ Second  run  on 
Broadway  in  1977,  but 

fortnree  mourns, 

□ Soundtrack  made  it 
to  top  of  the  US  charts 
three  times.  Japanese 
kabuki  version  by 
Yuichiro  Yamaguchi 
came  to  London 
Dominion  in  1992. 

□ A 1973  film  starring 
Carl  Anderson  as  Jesus 
and  Yvonne  EUtman  as 
Mary  Magdalene  took 
£8.6  million  at  the  box 
office. 

□ 1972  Australian  . 
concert  version 
attracted  audience  of 
nearly  a million. 


NEWS  3 

BBC  in 
call  for 
BSkyB 
curbs 


think  there  is  a real  renais- 
sance of  rock’n’ralL  We  have 
tried  to  go  bock  to  the  com- 
plete original  score  as  much 
as  possible.  If  you  think  the 
I original  cast  were  using 
hand-held  wiinw  — tMc  was 
before  the  age  of  radio  mikes, 
j When  it’s  done  with  modem 
sound  techniques  it  sounds 
like  today." 

The  production  has  tried  to 
remove  the  show  from  its 
1970s  garb,  taking  it  as  for  as 
possible  from  modem  styling. 
Mr  Thane  said:  “A  big  factor 
was  the  Lyceum  Theatre  be- 
coming available.  I was  a kid 
when  I saw  the  Australian 
production  in  the  1970$ ...  It’s 
quite  a iwnfrnpbrtnnai  piece, 
and  we  wanted  to  do  it  in  a 
way  which  avoids  too  much 
technology.’’ 

Designer  John  Napier  has 
done  just  that,  by  pouring 
rubble  an  the  »nH  plac- 
ing planks  across  foe  prosce- 
nium arch. 

"One  hopes  the  whole  look 
of  the  production  is  that  it 
could  have  taken  place  any 
time  in  foe  last  2.000  years,” 
said  Mr  Thane. 

The  musical  launched 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  on  to 
foe  international  stage,  but 
its  marathon  runs  also 
launched  a series  of-  stellar 
careers. 

Paul  Nicholas,  who  played 
Jesus  in  the  original  London 
cast,  said  he  found  it  a har- 
rowing role:  “I  was  so  upset 
at  being  on  the  cross  that  I 
wept  the  whole  way  through 
foe  scene.  I felt  guilty  about 
being  up  there;  as  if  it  were 
an  awftzl  cheek.” 

Mr  Nicholas  went  on  to  a 
highly  successful  career  in 
television,  and  is  producing 
foe  hit  West  End  production 
of, Grease. 

The  musical  also  launched 
singer  Yvonne  Hillman,  who 
played  Mary  Magdalen  in  the 


Joanna  Axnpil  as  Mary  Magdalen  and  Steve  Balsamo  as  Christ  in  the  new  production 

original  Broadway  cast,  and 
reached  foe  top  50  with  her 
signature  tune.  1 Don’t  Know 
How  to  Love  Him. 

The  last  revival  of  Jesus 
Christ  Superstar  was  to  con- 
cert form  at  foe  Barbican 
theatre  in  1989.  but  this  was 
soundly  upstaged  by  foe  Japa- 
nese kabuki  version  at  foe 
Dominion  to  199L 

'The  most  sensationally 
wonderful  production  I have 
ever  seen  anywhere.”  said 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  mod- 
estly. Tt  was  everything  I 
would  have  wished  the  Broad- 
way production  to  be  20  years 
ago.” 

Enthusiastic  notices 
remarked,  perhaps  unkindly, 
that  Tim  Rice’s  lyrics  sound- 
ed much  better  to  Japanese. 


AndfwwCtrtf 
Media  Correspondent 

SIR  Christopher  Bland, 
chairman  of  foe  BSC, 
yesterday  delivered  the 
corporation's  strongest  attack 
on  Rupert  Murdoch's  poten- 
tial stranglehold  over  the 
gateway  to  digital  television. 

He  called  for  dear  and  en- 
forceable rules  to  ensure  that 
foe  BBC  and  other  broadcast- 
ers can  compete  with  Mr 
Murdoch’s  growing  BSkyB 
satellite  operation. 

Sir  Christopher  said: 
“News  International  and 
BSkyB  between  them  have  a 
monopoly  of  satellite  distribu- 
tion to  foe  UK,  dominate  foe 
provision  of  programmes  to 
cable  homes,  and  have  a near- 
monopoly of  those  program- 
ming ‘battering  rams’,  sport 
and  movies.” 

He  told  a conference  orga- 
nised by  foe  Westminster 
Media  Forum  that  Mr  Mur- 
doch owned  foe  proprietary 
technology  — foe  set-top  box 
decoders  — that  will  control 
access  to  digital  television 
and  the  systems  that  will 
manage  subscriptions  to  pay- 
TV. 

Mr  Murdoch  plans  to 
launch  200  digital  satellite 
channels  next  year  and  his 
opponents  fear  he  will  be  able 
to  prevent  other  broadcasters 
from  being  able  to  offer  satel- 
lite services. 

Sir  Christopher,  who  said 
he  was  not  “whingetog”,  ad- 
mitted that  Mr  Murdoch  had 
built  up  his  position  through 
risk-taking  and  massive  in- 
vestment But  he  warned:  “1 
am  certain  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  rely  on  the  normal 
process  of  commercial  negoti- 
ation to  sort  out  the  gateway 
issue." 

He  was  far  from  confident 
that  the  BBC  would  be  able  to 
agree  satisfactory  terms  for 
digital  access,  and  said  Mr 
Murdoch  could  jeopardise  foe 
future  of  digital  terrestrial 
television  — due  to  launch  to 
mid-1998  with  up  to  36  chan- 
nels — unless  foe  Govern- 
ment regulated  the  decoders. 
It  should  be  mandatory  that 
set-top  boxes  for  digital  ter- 
restrial and  satellite  services 
were  compatible. 

Sir  Christopher  said  broad- 
cast information  was  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  market 
pressures  alone.  “We  should 
not.  If  we  value  democracy, 
create  an  information  under- 
class* through  allowing  sub- 
scription and  pay  channels  to 
become  the  main  source  of 
photograph;  richaro  mildenhall  news  and  current  affairs." 


it  couldn’t  be  easier  to  order  your 
Compaq  computer.  Simply  speak  to  one 
of  our  helpful  and  friendly  Account 
Managers. 

Alternatively  should  you  require 
more  detailed  information  or  advice 


then  DNCS  havc-a  fully  trained  technical 
support  team  to  answer  your  enquiry. 

With'hundreds  of  computers  in 
stock  ready  for  delivery  next  working 
dav  and  instant  account  facilities  to 
business  users,  it  really  couldn't  be  easier! 
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Camelot  profits  fall  in  an  Instant 


Lottery  bets  on  midweek  draw 
from  February  to  boost  sales 


Pan  Atkinson 

THE  controversial  mid- 
week lottery  draw  win 
begin  on  February  5,  op- 
erator Camelot  announced 
yesterday.  It  expects  this 
second  weekly  draw  to  in- 
crease takings  by  up  to  20  per 
cent,  boosting  the  average 
total  bet  every  seven  .days 
from  about  £69  million  to 
about  £82  million.. 

Jackpot  payouts  on  the  mid- 
week game  are  expected  to 
total  £4  million,  with  one- 
third  of  stakes  shifting  to  foe 
Wednesday  draw.  BBC  TV 
will  be  screening  foe,  new 
came,  and  Cametot  dnjad 1 it 
vms  negotiating  with  1TV  for 
both  draws  to  shift  to  Channel 
3 when  the  BBC  contract  runs 

game  have  suggested  It  win 
further  divert  money  from 
Charitable  giving  mj 
tempt  people  to  gamble  more 


than  they  can  afford.  The 
Prime  Minister  has  defended 
the  midweek  idea,  saying:  "I 
don’t  see  why  foe  nanny  state 
should  stop  this  if  there's  a 

Homanri  for  it.” 

Camelot  needs  a new 
product  to  fill  foe  gap  left  by  a 
collapse  in  sales  of  Instants  i 
scratch  cards;  the  consortium 
disclosed  yesterday  that  In- 
stants sales  in  the  24  weeks  to 
September  14  had  more  than 
halved,  to  £419  million,  from 
£871  ndTlon  during  the  same 
period  last  year.  Weekly  sales 
have  (hopped  from  a peak  of 
£44  million  to  £17  million. ' .- 
This  downturn  in  Instants 
betting  dragged  Camelot ‘s 
overall  profits  down  to  E3L5 
million  before  tax  against 
£36J!  million  during  foe  same 
period  in  1995.  Prize  payouts 
were  down  to  £1.06  billion 
from  £1.27  billion  last  time.  7 
Camelot  said  the  shrinking 
public  appetite  for  scratch 
cards  was  in  fine  with  experi- 
ence of  other  lottery  opera- 


Game  plan Tim  Holley, 

chief  executive  of  Camelot 

tore.  Fresh  products  would  he 
needed  throughout  Cam  dot’s 
remaining  six-year  franchise 
period  to  stimulate  demand, 
said  chief  executive  Tim  Hol- 
ley. He  said  the  company  had 
“a  lot  of  ideas  on  new  games”, 

bat  would  not  elaborate. 

Mr  Holley  said  it  was  too 
early  to  say  whether  the  tele- 
vision contract  would  remain 


with  the  BBC  after  next  year. 

Camelot  said  it  had  started 
to  examine  the  possibility  of 
overseas  expansion.  It  would 
not  comment  on  suggestions 
that  It  might  bid  for  a 
national  lottery  in  South 
Africa. 

The  consortium  said  any 
decision  on  lifting  foe  ban  on 
betting  shops  making  books 
on  lottery  numbers  was 
“properly  a province  of  gov- 
ernment", but  warned  that 
ending  the  prohibition  could 
divert  20  per  cent  — £1  billion 
— of  sales  from  Camelot  to 
the  bookies,  depriving  foe 
“good  causes”  of  their  28  per 
cent  share  of  this  sum.  . 

Alongside  the  declining 
popularity  of  Instants,  foe 
main  draw  increased  its  take 
to  £1.68  billion  from  £1.64 
billion  last  time.  At  present, 
30  million  people  play  foe 
National  Lottery  regularly 
and  the  average  stake  per  per- 
son is  £2.40. 

The  company’s  main  share- 
holders — Cadbury  Schwep- 
pes, de  La  Rue,  ICL,  GTech 
and  Baca!  Electronics  — will 
share  a £10  million  half-year 
dividend. 
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Seira  Pelada,  once  a raucous  boom  town, 
is  now  a ghost.  A sign  in  the  street  offers 
“One  Hour  Processing”  but  it  refers  to 
malaria  tests,  not  film. 

Jan  Rocha  on  the  destruction  of  Brazil’s  rainforest 
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Brian  Lippitt  head  of  Ramsgate  School  in  Kent,  cites  the  harmful  effects  of  selection  on  his  school  which  he  says  is  doing  well  despite  its  place  in  the  table  photograph: 
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Exam  results  below  target 


Shephard  claims  the  credit  for 
modest  improvement  revealed 
in  annual  school  league  tables 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


THE  Government 
was  last  night 
riaimtng  credit  for 
the  improvements 
In  GCSE  and  A level 
performance  revealed  in  the 
annual  league  tables  for 
Schools  In  England  and  Wales 
published  today. 

But  the  increase  was  not 
enough  to  salvage  any  realis- 
tic chance  of  achieving  the 
educational  targets  set  for  the 
year  2000  to  ensure  Britain 
can  keep  pace  with  its  eco- 
nomic competitors. 

The  targets  include  the  goal 
of  85  per  cent  of  19-year-olds 
having  at  least  five  GC-SEs  at 
grades  A*-C.  or  their  voca- 
tional equivalents.  Sir  Ron 
Bearing,  the  Government’s 
senior  curriculum  adviser, 
has  said  that  can  only  be 
achieved  if  the  proportion 
reaching  this  level  by  the  age 
of  16  rises  to  55  per  cent. 

Today's  figures  show  44.5 
per  cent  reached  the  standard 
— an  Increase  of  one  percent- 
age point  on  the  year  before. 

Similar  modest  improve- 
ments were  made  at  A level 
and  in  vocational  qualifica- 
tions. There  was  a slight  drop 
in  the  numbers  not  achieving 
even  the  lowest  grade  in  a 
single  GCSE,  but  the  figures 
Indicate  50.000  <7.9  per  cent) 
left  school  with  nothing. 

Gillian  Shephard,  Educa- 
tion Secretary,  sought  to 
attribute  rising  standards  to  a 
ministerial  decision  to  start 
publishing  performance 
tables  four  years  ago.  “The 
tables  have  consistently 
driven  up  standards,  school 
by  school,  college  by  college 
. . . This  information  provides 
an  impetus  for  excellent 
schools  and  colleges  to  do 
even  better,  spurs  those  be- 
low average  to  set  targets  for 
improvement,  and  galvanises 
poor  performers  Into  action.” 

But  the  headmaster  of  the 
school  with  the  best  GCSE 
results  said  the  tables  were  ”a 
cancer  on  the  body  or  educa- 
tion”. Martin  Stephen,  head  of 
Manchester  Grammar,  where 
all  207  GCSE  candidates  got  at 
least  five  top  grades,  said  the 
tables  had  become  “an  Illness, 
causing  irreparable  harm  by 
bringing  in  a huge  amount  of 
bad  practice". 


Exam  results  were  point- 
less if  they  were  not  coupled 
with  information  about  how 
well  pupils  achieved  their  po- 
tential The  tables  put  pres- 
sure on  schools  to  enter  good 
pupils  for  an  unnecessary 
number  of  exams.  “That’s  not 
education  — that’s  cram- 
ming." Dr  Stephen  said. 

The  tables  showed  the  aver- 
age pupil  in  England  lost  less 
than  half  a day  a year 
through  truancy,  but  there 
were  seven  inner  city  schools, 
in  Birmingham.  Manchester. 
Bradford.  Leeds  and  London, 
where  the  average  exceeded 
five  days. 

The  London  borough  of  Is- 
lington achieved  much  better 
results  than  last  year  when 
Labour  councillors  were  em- 
barrassed by  stark  evidence 
of  why  one  of  their  residents, 
party  leader  Tony  Blair, 
chose  a distant  grant  main- 
tained school  in  preference  to 
a local  comprehensive. 

The  proportion  of  Islington 
pupils  gaining  at  least  five 
GCSEs  at  grade  C or  above 
rose  from  17.4  to  22.4  per  cent 
But  it  remained  bottom  of  the 
most  widely  used  local  educa- 
tion authority  league. 

The  district  with  the  high- 
est proportion  of  children 
without  a single  GCSE  at  any 
grade  was  Knowsley  in 
Merseyside  where  one  in  five 
of  the  15-year-olds  left  school 
with  nothing. 

The  National  Union  of 
Teachers  said  the  national 
improvement  in  exam  results 
was  a credit  to  the  hard  work 
and  dedication  of  pupils  and 
teachers.  "There  was  Im- 
provement in  GCSE  and  A 
level  results  before  league 
tables  were  ever  invented. 
League  tables  do  nothing  to 
improve  performance.  They 
merely  record  it.” 

Peter  Kilfoyle.  Labour’s 
education  spokesman,  said 
the  sluggish  rate  or  school  Im- 
provement would  be  con- 
firmed by  a report  today 
showing  maths  standards 
were  foiling.  Girls’  10-point 
lead  over  boys  in  exam 
results  was  cause  for  concern. 

Don  Foster,  the  Liberal 
Democrat  education  spokes- 
man, called  for  the  tables  to 
be  scrapped  and  replaced 
with  statistics  showing  how 
much  schools  have  improved 
their  pupils’  achievement 
against  expectations. 


Top  state  comprehensive^  at  GCSE 

% of  1 5-yr-olds  getting  5 or  more  grade  A'-C  GCSE  1996% 


Liverpool  Blue  Coat  Liverpool  (Boys) 
,.pkJ  Swtnford  Hospital,  Stourbridge.  W.  MMancte  (GM.  Boys) 
r Coopers1  Company  & Cobom  School,  Essex  (GM.  Mixed) 
St  Albans  Girts1  School,  St  Albans.  Herts  (Girts) 
The  Kings'  School,  Peterborough  (GM,  Mixed) 

100  schools  achieved  at  tea®  99%:  si  was  relectfva  ncspt  three 
private  schools 


97 

95 

93 

93 

92 


Top  comprehenshres/eolleges  at  A level 

Average  point  score  per  A/AS  level  entry  A/ASpoints  1996 


ft 


Hills  Road  Sixth  Form  College,  Cambridge  (Mixed) 
T ring  School,  Herts  (VC,  Mixed) 
Copthall  School,  Barnet.  London  (Girls) 
,.  Durham  Johnston  Comprehensive  School,  Durham  (kfixed) 
r ...  Hitchin  Gate'  School.  Harts.  (Girts) 

"ftiomas  TalEs  School,  Greenwich,  London  (Mixed) 


7-5 

7.1 

7-1 

7.0 

7J0 

7.0 


Bottom  local  education  authorities 
►at  GCSE 


% ot  15-yr-ofds  getting  5 or  more  grade  A*-C 
(excluding  independent  schools) 


.flV. 

AC.-- 


Islington  17.4 
Kingston  upon  Hu*  22a 
Knowsley  23.6 
Tower  Hamlets  23a 
Southwark  24a 


Fastest  improving  comprehensives 
at  GCSE 


% of  15-yr-cMa  getting  5 or  more  grade  A’-C,  ranked  by 
Improvement  over  last  year 


Banovalium  School,  Homcasbe, 
Lines.  (Mod.  Mfaced) 


00 1 Improvement.  % 1996  figures,  % 


St  John's  RC  Corrp,  Bishop  Aiddand 
Co.  Durham  (VA,  Mixed) 


Stanchester  Community  School, 
Stoke-sub-Hamdon.  Yeovfl 


Hillvtew  School  for  Girts,  Tonbridge, 
Kent  (GM,  Mod  Girls) 


St  Bernard's  RC  school.  High 
Wycombe.  Bode*  V A,  Mixed) 


Sexeys  School,  Bruton.  Somerset 
(GM,  Mixed) 


The  Isles  of  ScSty  County  Secondary 
School,  St  Marys  (Mixed) 


VA— voluntary  atfetf  GM—gmt  maintained 
Mod— secondary  modem 
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Trying  hard 


Hard-pressed 
head  bemoans 
‘negative’ 
effect  of  tables 


FOR  Ramsgate  School  in 
Kent,  the  league  table 
results  appear  bleak  — 1 per 
cent  with  five  A to  C grades, 
writes  Donald  Macleod. 

Yet  for  a secondary  mod- 
ern. the  63  per  cent  who 
gained  at  least  five  A to  G 
grades  in  summer  represent 
an  achievement  for  the  pupils 
and  a - big  improvement  on 
four  years  ago  when  only  half 
did  so,  insists  head  teacher 
Brian  Lippitt. 

Since  he  arrived  in  April 
1995  he  has  seen  the  morale 
and  self-esteem  of  pupils  and 
staff  rising.  "The  message  is 
that  this  place  is  recovering 
and  doing  well.’’ 

It  is  a message  he  must 
hammer  constantly  to  staff 


and  parents,  and  today’s 
league  will  not  make  it 
any  easier.  “One  of  [their] 
negative  effects  is  that  I am 
going  to  have  to  spend  a lot  of 
time  building  them  up  again.” 

For  a school  on  the  wrong 
end  of  an  academic  selection 
policy  the  playing  field  is  any- 
thing but  level.  The  top  25  per 
cent  of  local  pupils  go  to 
grammar  schools  while  the 
Ramsgate  School  serves  a 
council  estate  where  58  per 
cent  of  children  come  from 
jobless  homes  and  59  per  cent 
from  broken  ones.  Some  71 


per  cent  of  the  pupils  also 
iducati 


have  special  educational 
needs  — physical,  emotional 
and  behavioural. 

There  is,  though,  an  orderly 
atmosphere  among  the  380  pu- 
pils whose  progress  will  be 
measured  regularly  against 
verbal  reasoning  tests  to  en- 
sure they  are  making  the  pro- 
gress they  should. 

This  emphasis  on  “added 
value”  has  also  lifted  teach- 


ers’ moral,  says  Mr  Lippitt, 
' will  ' 


who  believes  results  wui  un- 
prove further,  although  it 
may  take  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 


Top  marks 


Success  no 
surprise  at 
‘pushy’  seat 
of  learning 


BRASS  music  echoed  tri- 
umphantly down  the 
arched  corridors  of  the  Liv- 
erpool Blue  Coat  School 
yesterday  as  .it  celebrated  a 
claim  at  the  top  of  the 
school  league  tables  for  the 
fourth  successive  year. 
writes  Martyn  HalsalL 
“We  are  pleased  but  not 
hysterical,”  said  John 
Speller,  headmaster  for  the 
last  7%  years.  “I  think  the 
boys  and  girls  quite  like  to 
be  associated  with  a suc- 
cessful school  but  this  is 
not  something  that’s  come 
out  of  the  blue.” 

Historically  the  school, 
founded  as  an  orphanage 
by  an  Anglican  priest  and  a 
philanthropic  merchant  in 
1718  — and  which  started 
to  take  boarders  to  cure 
“habits  of  idleness”  — had 
much  to  be  modest  about. 
Its  curriculum  has  devel- 
oped substantially  beyond 
the  original  “teaching  poor 


children  to  read,  write  and 
cast  accounts”  and  it  is 
only  in  the  last  25  years 
that  ft  has  moved  to  the  top 
stream  for  academic 
results,  said  Mr  Speller. 

It  moved  from  the  city 
centre  to  its  home  in  Liver- 
pool suburbia  in  1908.  and 
its  character  will  change 
again  next  year  as  it  intro- 
duces an  entry  exam  and 
becomes  grant  maintained, 
though  not  fee-paying. 

Entry  at  11  produces  four 
times  the  applicants  the  900 
pupil  school  can  accommo- 
date, and  up  to  110  apply 
for  the  30  additional  places 
In  the  sixth  form,  which 
now  includes  girls. 

Mr  Speller  is  proud  to 
lead  a school  commended 
by  government  inspectors 
for  both  its  scholarship  and 
the  cultural  and  personal 
development  of  its  pupils, 
most  of  whom  go  to  univer- 
sity. Indeed,  the  Blue  Coat 
is  rated  “one  of  the  30  or  so 
outstandingly  successful 
schools  in  the  country”  by 
Ofsted  inspectors,  he  said. 

Laura  Braven,  a 10-year- 
old  maths,  physics  and 
Spanish  student  said  she 
was  thrilled  at  her  school’s 
success.  “Teachers  push  you 
harder  than  at  other  schools 
and  that's  important.  You 

will  have  more  chance  of 
university,”  she  said. 


Love-sick  Para  killed  wife,  friend  and  himself 


A SOLDIER  killed  his  wife 
and  her  best  friend  before 
committing  suicide  after  his 
marriage  broke  down,  an  in- 
quest heard  yesterday. 

Lance  Corporal  Darren 
Mailia,  aged  27,  threw  himself 
from  a multi-storey  car  park 
after  stabbing  his  wife  Alexia 
and  her  friend  Alison  Williams. 

Shortly  before  he  died  Mai- 
lia said  he  could  not  bear  to 
live  without  Alexia  and 
planned  to  kill  her  and  him- 
self. But  the  two  friends  he  told 
did  not  take  him  seriously-. 

He  felt  he  was  being  alien- 
ated from  his  wife  because  of 
her  friendship  with  Miss  Wfl- 
fiams.agedsi. 

On  the  night  of  the  killings. 
Mollis  — a soldier  for  10 
years,  who  was  in  the  2nd 
Battalion  the  Parachute  Regi- 
ment at  Aldershot,  Hamp- 


shire — bad  drunk  with 
friends  In  a club.  He  then 

went  to  a house  in  the  town 
he  shared  with  Alexia,  aged 
29.  unto  a month  before  the 
killings  In  August  and 
stabbed  both  women  in  the 
neck.  He  then  went  to  a car 
park  in  Aldershot  and  threw 
himself  off  the  sixth  floor, 
dying  of  a fractured  skull  and 
brain  injuries. 

The  Jury  at  the  inquest  in 
Alton.  Hampshire,  returned 
verdicts  of  unlawful  killing 
on  the  two  women  and  sui- 
cide on  Maliia. 

The  North  Hampshire  coro- 
ner, who  said  there  was  no 
evidence  the  women  were  les- 
bian lovers,  told  the  jury: 
“Darren  was  infatuated  with 
his  wife.  [He]  thought  Alison 
was  alienating  him  from 
Alexia.  Alexia  had  to  die.  She 


could  not  live  if  he  could  not 
have  her. 

That  In&tuation  went  be- 
yond anything  the  majority  of 
us  will  recognise  or  under- 
stand to  the  extent  of  physical 
pain.  It  had  become  all- 
consuming.” 

Three  letters  were  found 

among  Mallia's  possessions  at 
the  barracks  where  he  lived 
after  splitting  up  with  his 
wife.  In  one,  to  his  mother,  he 
said:  “There  is  no  way  I can 
see  Alexia  with  another  man. 
I have  decided  if  I can’t  have 
her  no  one  else  win.”  An- 
other, to  an  army  warrant  of- 
ficer. said:  “My  love  for  my 
wife  has  turned  into  an 
obsession.” 

In  a third  letter  to  a friend 
he  wrote:  The  pain  I am  in  is 
unbearable,  j love  Alexia  more 
than  anything  in  the  world." 


Battle  over  ‘stolen’  French  candlesticks 


A PAIR  of  19th  century 
French  candelsticks 
stolen  In  a chateau  burglary 
in  1986  -turned  up  for  sale  at 
Sotheby’s  eight  years  later,  a 
High  Court  judge  heard 
today. 

The  lady  of  the  chateau,  Ni- 
cole de  Preval.  blocked  the 
sale  with  the  help  of  the 
French  police  and  Scotland 
Yard.  But  when  she  de- 
manded the  return  of  what 
she  claims  are  her  £60.000 
family  heirlooms,  the  dealer 
who  put  them  up  for  auction 
said  they  were  not  hers  and 
refused  to  hand  them  over. 

Her  counsel.  Michael  Gett- 
Ieson,  told  Mrs  Justice  Arden 
the  provenance  of  the  pieces 
— which  he  said  were  made 
for  her  great  great  grand- 
father. Emile  Martin,  in  1846 
by  the  sculptor  Antoine-Louis 


Barye  — was  “rock  solid”. 

Mrs  de  Preval.  the  80-year-old 
widow  of  a French  viscount, 
who  lives  in  Paris,  Is  suing 
antique  dealer  Adrian  Alan 
For  “delivery  up"  of  the  can- 
delabra or  £60,000,  plus  inter- 
est and  damages  for  alleged 
wrongful  conversion. 

Mr  Alan,  based  in  Brighton 
and  with  premises  in  May- 
fair,  London,  contends  he 
bought  the  pieces  in  good 
faith  from  the  Cheriff  Gallery 
in  New  York  for  about  £6,000 
and  they  are  not  the  items 
stolen  from  Mrs  de  PrevaL 

Mr  Gettleson  said  the  can- 
delabra and  many  other  valu- 
ables were  stolen  from  the 
chateau,  near  Sagonne  in  the 
district  of  Cher.  The  heavy 
marble  centrepiece  of  the 
triptych  was  left  behind. 

Mrs  de  Preval  was  alerted 


to  the  intended  May  1994  auc- 
tion of  the  candelabra  when 
she  was  shown  the  Sotheby’s 
catalogue.  She  contacted 
French  police  who  alerted 
Scotland  Yard  and  the  items 
were  withdrawn.  The  auc- 
tioneers returned  them  to  Mr 
Alan  and  they  have  since 

remained  in  his  Mayfair 
gallery. 

Mr  Gettleson  said  the 
French  police  contacted  the 
New  York  dealers  from  whom 
Mr  Alan  claimed  to  have 
bought  the  candelabra  In 
1992.  The  dealers  replied  that 
they  did  not  keep  files  dating 
back  that  for  and  hurt  no 
memory  of  dealing  with  items 
of  that  description. 

The  hearing  was  adjourned 
until  tomorrow  when  the  can- 
delabra are  expected  to  be 
brought  to  court 


Financial  troubles 
hit  NHS  trusts 


ALMOST  one 
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SoraS Stour  reporting  a deterioration  of  ™ire  than 
£1  million-  - - 


told  they  will  have  to  manage  until  then  w»«i  wnat  twv  nare  -- 
although  a blind  eye  may  to™™**?  de£lclts  ***  unpald  blUs 

in  the  meantime.  — David  Brindle 


Judge  turns  witness 


sajMSWair 

iSismouth  Sown  court.  He  had  spotted 

packet  of  cannabis  wrapped  in  a piece  of  clingfilm  to  Michael 

was  the  principal  witness  at  Chichester  crown  court 
yesterdwwhen  Brysonand  Redding  appeared  on  caimaW* 
chantes/Bryson  was  jailed  for  15  months  for  supplying  drugs  and 

his  co-defendant was  jailed  foe  a month  for  possess  km.  Judge 
wnmgantoM  the  court  he  had  seen  Bryson  pass  someth  tog  to  his 
fellow  defendant  In  the  dock  during  the  case,  just  as  he  was  being 
released  an  bail. 

“It  was  a very  quick  movement  in  the  passing  of  the  package 
but  I was  able  to  see  it  very  clearly  and  ordered  a search  straight 
away."  the  judge  said. 


Boat  had  no  lifejackets 


AN  EXETER  inquest  Jury  yesterday  listed  a string  of  safety  faults 

as  it  returned  a verdict  of  acckiental  death  on  two  anglers  who 
died  when  their  Devon-based  fishing  boat  spnuig  a leak  and  sank. 

The  24ft  converted  assault  craft  Blue  Fin  had  no  lifejackets  or 
liferaft,  and  just  one  lifebelt  for  the  five  crew. 

The  Telgnmouth-based  boat  sank  in  May  1995 with  the  loss  Of 
John  Vince.  24,  a single  man  from  Telgnmouth,  and  fatber-af- 

three  Mark  Stainer.  36,  from  Shaldnn.  Their  friends  Trevor  HalL 
29,  David  Bayliss.30.  and  Jeremy  Jones,  48,  swam  ashore. 


Absent  fathers  fail  to  pay 


BARELY  (me  in  five  absent  Fathers  traced  by  the  Child  Support 
A^ncy  is  paying  the  full  maintenance  ordered,  latest  figures 
show.  Only  21  per  cent  were  paying  in  full  la  August,  down  from 
25  per  cent  in  May. 

The  drop  in  foil  compliance  will  disappoint  ministers  as  the 

rate  bad  been  rising.  However,  the  proportion  of  traced  absent 
fothers  paying  nothing  has  stayed  stable  at  41  per  cent  with  the 
remaining  38  per  cent  paying  up  In  part 
The  CSA  is  now  handling  512^)00  cases  in  which  a final  or 

interim  maintenance  assessment  has  been  made.  — David 
Brindle 


Footballer  to  stand  trial 


GLASGOW  Rangers  footballer  Charlie  Miller  and  Jimmy  “Five 
Bellies"  Gardner,  friend  and  former  minder  of  Paul  Gascoigne, 
are  to  stand  trial  on  Derember  2 after  an  alleged  assault  at  a 
village  pub.  a court  ruled  yesterday . Neither  was  present  for  a 

procedural  hearing  at  Parley  sheriff  court,  near  Glasgow,  when 
the  trial  date  was  set. 

Minor.  20,  of  Glasgow,  and  Gardner,  31.  of  Dunston.  Gateshead, 
and  a third  man  not  present  yesterday.  Steven  McDermott,  31, 
fft>m  Gateshead,  are  accused  with  others  unknown  of  assaulting  a 
man  in  the  Fox  and  Hounds,  Houston,  Renfrewshire,  on  March  17. 
They  are  further  accused  of  shouting,  swearing  and  committing  a 
breach  of  the  peace. 


Car  repair  cost  threat 


CAR  repair  costs  could  double  if  a proposed  European  directive  is 
adopted,  the  RAC  warned  yesterday.  It  said  motorists  and  break- 
down organisations  would  be  unable  to  make  repairs  under  the 
car  bonnet  if  the  directive  gets  the  go  ahead. 

The  Brussels  proposals  would  limit  access  to  on-board  diagnos- 
tics— the  in-car  computers  which  control  engine  performance 
and  other  important  vehicle  systems. 

According  to  the  RAC,  such  a move  would  mean  its  patrolmen 
would  have  no  alternative  but  to  tow  cars  to  a dealership  where 
the  correct  access  codes  are  held- 
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The  Guardian 
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in  dark  Hue  bonded  leather  witti  two 
gB  comers,  a *bon  marker  printed 
on  high  cpaJIty  cream  toned  paper. 
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apace  for  much  useful  information 
including  a notes  section,  colour 
maps,  mHaage  charts.  tmsmaflonaJ 
dialUng  codas,  address  section  and 
a week  to  view.  Runs  from  Decem- 
ber *96  to  January  *98. 

They  THE  pocket  diary  and  a One 

Christmas  present 
Price  £8.25  including  VAT  and 
postage. 
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War  files 
reveal 

horror  of 
island’s 
camp 


Madeleine  Bunting  on  brutal  treatment 
meted  out  to  slave  labourers  on  Alderney 


Alderney  prison- 
ers were  crucified 
on  a camp  gate, 
hung  naked  while 
SS  guards  threw 
buckets  of  cold  water  over 
them  and  beaten  to  death, 
files  on  the  treatment  eastern 
European  slave  workers  in 
Britain's  only  second  world 
war  concentration  camps 
revealed  yesterday. 

The  11  files,  released  at  the 
Public  Record  Office,  Kew, 
following  their  return  from 
the  German  authorities  inves- 
tigating war  crimes,  fill  in 
some  of  the  missing  history  of 
Alderney’s  four  slave  labour 
camps.  About  half  the  Rus- 


sian and  Ukranians  employed 
on  building  German  fortifica- 
tions on  the  island  died,  ac- 
cording to  British  military  in- 
telligence repeats. 

A former  slave  labourer 
subsequently  transferred  to 
France  told  British  authori- 
ties in  1944:  “Too  undernour- 
ished and  exhausted  to  work 
efficiently,  these  men  were 
mercilessly  beaten  by  the 
German-  guards  and  fre- 
quently, when  they  were  too . 
weak  to  stand  up,  they  were 
clubbed  to  death  or  finished 
off  with  a knife.  Illness  and 
disease  became  rampant” 

The  forced  labourers  — 
mostly  from  Russia  and  the 
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A policeman  attends  on  German  officers  during  the  occupation  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  right  Kurt  Klebeck,  SS  deputy  commandant  of  the  Alderney  camp,  at  home  in  Hamburg 


Ukraine  — were  fed  nothing 
but  a watery  cabbage  soap 
and  a tiny  ration  of  bread:  In 
June  1943  a German  medical' 

ramrniccirm  fwrnid  that  only 

half  of  a detachment  of  1.600 
forced  labourers  were  still 
alive  and  of  them  450  had 
gone  to  hospital. 

The  files  are  the  last 
remaining  mfrintai  documents 
which  were  to  have  been  held 
back  until  2020.  They  were  ex- ' 
aminpri  by  the  German  au- ' 
tborrties  for  evidence  against  i 
90-year-old  Kurt  Klebeck,  the 
deputy  SS  commandant  in 1 
charge  of  the  Sylt  camp  on  Al- 
derney following  revelations 
in  the-Guardian  in  1992  that 


he  was  living  in  a Hamburg 
suburb. 

The  documents  reveal  how 
much  detail  the  British  au- 
thorities had  about  atrocities 
on  Alderney,  although  no 
German  has  ever  been  prose- 
cuted for  war  crimes  on  the 

lalanri 

Several  German  officers 
responsible  were  held  In  a 
prisoner-of-war  camp  in  Lon- 
don until  being  released  with- 
out trial  to  go  back  to  Ger- 
many in  the  late  1940s. 

The  files  do  not  give  a final 
death  toll.  Only  337  bodies 
were  found  buried  but  camp 
survivors  put  the  total  of 
deaths  at  over  1,000. 


But  the  files  corroborate 
Ukranian  and  Russian  survi- 
vors' descriptions  of  atroc- 
ities. According  to  one  Ger- 
man prisoner  of  war.  Werner 
Hdhne,  a ship  was  loaded 
with  300  Russians  and  then 
kept  in  Alderney  harbour  for 
three  days  in  January  1943. 
“In  Its  hold  these  people  were 
crowded  together  like  herring 
without  straw,  beds  or  blan- 
kets. They  were  terribly  ema- 
ciated. Food  was  a waterey 
soup  once  a day. 

“When  opening  the  trap 
door  a terrible  stench  met  us. 
On  the  return  journey  on 
each  occasion  we  had  to  take 
back  frightfully  emaciated 


corpses  of  Russians."  Finally, 
a storm  wrecked  the  ship. 
“Many  Russians  locked  up  in 
the  bold  lost  their  lives." 

British  military  intelli- 
gence was  told  of  a whip  made 
of  a “rubber  rod  covered  with 
a steel  spiral,  with  a plastic 
coating  over  it  and  covered 
again  in  a leather  sock". 

Arbitrary  beatings  and 
shootings  of  slave  labourers 
were  commonplace.  Desper- 
ate for  food,  they  were 
reduced  to  stealing  plgswEU 
and  scrabbling  with  their 
bare  hands  for  the  buried  in- 
testines outside  a 
slaughterhouse. 

"When  the  guards  got 


'drunk  at  night  all  the  prison- 
ers were  dragged  out  of  doors, 
paraded  and  beaten  up  with 
pick  shafts.  Many  Russians 
died  under  the  blows." 

Although  most  of  the  is- 
landers had  been  evacuated 
before  the  Germans  arrived  a 
significant  number  of  Guera- 
seymen  and  Jerseymen,  en- 
ticed by  the  oiler  of  higher 
rations,  went  to  work  on  Al- 
derney. The  files  reveal  for 
the  first  time  their  names. 
Twenty-two  Guernseymen 
are  listed  as  working  for  the 
Germans  as  lorry  drivers, 
plasterers  and  labourers. 

Several  Jerseywomen. 
some  of  whom  had  had  to  be 


sent  home  because  they  had 
venereal  disease,  are  also 
listed. 

The  files  enigmatically 
refer  to  an  allegation  that  two 
Englishmen  were  killed  and 
buried  by  the  Germans.  There 
have  been  no  previous 
reports  of  Englishmen  dying 
in  the  Alderney  camps. 

Former  slave  labourers  also 
revealed  to  British  military 
intelligence  the  atrocities 
they  witnessed  in  Belarus  and 
Estonia  before  they  were 
transported  to  the  Channel  is- 
lands; they  had  seen  hun- 
dreds of  Jews  rounded  up  and 
shot  and  Jewish  women  and 
children  raped. 
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COLLABORATORS:  ‘Some 
women  act  disgracefully. 
One  of  them  rejoices  in 
giving  a Nazi  salute  when 
she  passes  a German’ 

THE  names  of  alleged  col- 1 whenever  she  passes 
Laborators,  Informers  German.” 


■ laborators,  Informers 
and  women  who  had  chil- 
dren by  German  soldiers  — 
some  of  whom  may  still  be 
alive  — are  revealed  in  the 
papers  released  yesterday, 
writes  Madeleine  Bunting. 

Nineteen  women  and  20 
men  are  named  in  the  docu- 
ments released  by  the  MIn- 
istryof  Defence,  in  contrast 
to  previous  documents  in 
which  names  were  blacked 
out  for  fear  of  causing  diffi- 
culty for  islanders  or  their 
descendants. 

One  wool  an  is  described 
as  a “notorious  Informer” 
against  loyal  British  sub- 
jects. She  was  stated  to 
have  frequently  received 
the  reward  of  £100  for  in- 
formation. Another  woman 
is  “a  jerrybag  and  a nym- 
phomaniac." One  20-year- 
old  in  1944  is  said  to  have 
informed  against  her  father 
and  had  a child  by  a Ger- 
man. Another  “rejoices  in 
giving  the  Nazi  salnte 


whenever  she  passes  a 
German.” 

The  British  military  in- 
telligence reports,  based  on 
interrogation  of  islanders 
liberated  by  the  Allies  as 
they  were  travelling 
through  France  to  German 
prisons,  refer  repeatedly  to 
the  '"dlsgracefttT’  behav- 1 
four  of  some  women, 

■'  <iThere  are  many  fllBgltt- 
mate  children  born  of  Ger- 
man fathers.  Many  of  the 
mothers  are  married  to 
British  soldiers.  In  one 
case,  a woman  with  three 
children  by  her  serving 
British  husband  has  had 
three  more  by  a German.” 

Informants  to  British  in- 
telligence said  that  young 
men  were  planning  to  tar 
and  feather  “troop  carri- 
ers” after  the  war. 

“The  informants  [those 
interrogated  by  British  mil- 
itary intelligence]  speak  of 
seven  out  of  10  women  suc- 
cumbing. Between  800  and 
900  banes  had  been  bom 


on  Jersey  of  German 
fathers  and  many  more  are 
on  the  way.  Abortions  have 
been  innumerable  at  a rate 
of  £5.56  (£f£25)  for  a Ger- 
man father  and  £3. 3s 
(£3.30)  for  a fodal  man." 

Equally  controversial 
will  be  the  informants'  con- 
demnation of  officials  in 
the  island  governments. 
The  head  of  Guernsey’s 
government,  John  Leale, 
who  was  knighted  after  the 
war.  Is  described  as  “gener- 
ally thought  to  be 'an  evil 
influence  in  the  island  and 
is  considered  pro-German 
...  he  lives  well  on  for 
above  the  ordinary 
rations.” 

Another  key  member  of 
the  Guernsey  government, 
Raymond  Falla,  “goes  with 
the  Germans  on  shooting 
parties  and  is  considered  to 
be  a collaborator”. 

On  Jersey,  members  of 
the  Supreme  Council  were 
accused  of  using  their  posi- 
tion to  secure  extra  sup- 
I pities  of  scarce  food  and 
ftieL  Black  marketeering 
was  alleged  to  be  rampant 
among  officials. 

The  breakdown  of  pre- 
I war  roles,  of  conduct  is  evi- 
I dent  in  reports  that  Ger- 
man headquarters  were 
receiving  up  to  2Q0  letters  a 
month  from  islanders  in- 
forming on  neighbours. 
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GIFTS  YOU  CAN  AFFORD, 


fTlhere  can  be  few  better  Christmas  gifts  than  a mobile 
JL  phone.  But  perhaps  you’re  not  considering  one 
because  you  don't  want  to  lumber  someone  you  care  about 
with  on-going  monthly  bills. 

Mbit,  at  Jfeoples  Phone  we  have  just  the  thing:  All-in- 
one  packages,  where  you  make  one  payment  and  that's  it 
for  a whole  yean  They  even  include  a free  call  allowance 
and.  what’s  more,  we  can  connect  it  on  Christmas  Eve. 
That  wsq$  it's  ready  to  make  a call  as  soon  as  it’s  unwrapped 
and  you  don’t  pay  Gar  a jingle  day  you  don’t  need. 
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China  tackles  moral  rot  with  a smile 


Wednesday  November  jMlggg 


Andraw  Higgins  in  Bdjlnfl 


LI  SULI.  bus  conduc- 
tor and  rising  star  of 
China’s  revived  cult 
of  the  model  worker, 
is  far  too  busy  these 
days  being  a celebrity  to  turn 
up  for  work. 

On  the  number  21  bus  that 
was  her  springboard  to  star- 
dom, rare  is  the  passenger 
who  cannot  tell  of  the  exploits 
of  China's  most  diligent  trans- 
port worker:  how  she  rises  be- 
fore  dawn,  smiles  all  day  and 
studies  into  the  night. 

But  rarer  still  is  the  passen- 
ger who  has  seen  her  in  the 
flesh. 

On  a bone-shaking  journey 
last  week  across  Beijing  only 


one  passenger  could  claim  to 
have  witnessed  the  model 
worker  at  work.  “I  saw  her 
once  but  that  was  months  ago. 
It  was  before  she  became 
famous.” 

Ms  Li.  aged  35  and  mother 
to  the  requisite  single  child, 
has  become  chief  cheerleader 
in  a national  campaign  for 
rectitude  and  political  obedi- 
ence, an  ill-defined  pot-pourri 
of  virtues  known  in  Commu- 
nist Party  jargon  as  spiritual 

civilisation. 

“At  a time  of  increasing 
selfishness  and  indifference 
she  has  created  a fertile  pas- 
ture of  warmth  and  human 
feeling."  said  the  Beijing 
Youth  Daily,  which  calls  Ms 
Li  the  “messenger  of  love". 

Such  a message  might  have 


worked  in  the  1950s  but  has 
little  relevance  today.  An  ir- 
reverent rock  guitarist 
recently  featured  the  model 


For  the  party, 
the  only  good 
model  worker  is 
a dead  one 


bus  conductor  in  a rendition 

of  Beautiful  Girl  — and  was 
banned  from  performing  for 
three  years.  He  was  accused 
of  making  "unsavoury  ges- 
tures" on  top  of  a piano. 

Across  Beijing,  citizens  are 
being  bombarded  with  the  slo- 


gan "study  Li  Sull,  achieve 
first-class  service".  Ms  Li, 
meanwhile.  Is  too  busy 
preaching  to  bother  much 
with  practice. 

•1  take  this  bus  every  day 
and  she  has  never  sold  me  a 
ticket"  said  an  elderly  pas- 
senger on  her  route.  "But  I 
watch  her  on  television  ah 
the  time.  She  smiles  a lot  and 
has  a very  nice  bus.  Not  like 
this  old  thing.” 

The  gap  between  reality 

and  fantasy  is  a recurring  fea- 
ture of  China’s  spasmodic 
campaigns  to  promote  model 
workers  — a gap  that  may  ex- 
plain why  the  party  usually 
prefers  Its  heroes  dead  or  fic- 
tional The  most  famous  of 
the  genre  is  Lei  Feng,  a 1960s 
paragon  of  the  People's  Liber- 


ation Army  who  declared 
himself  a "rustless  screw  or 
the  revolution"  and  then  per- 
ished when  a telephone  pole 
fell  on  his  bead. 

"As  far  as  the  party  is  con- 
cerned. the  only  good  model 
worker  is  a dead  model 
worker.  Only  a corpse  is  en- 
tirely safe,”  said  Geremie 
Barme,  a scholar  of  contem- 
porary Chinese  culture  at  the 
Australian  National  Universi- 
ty "Living  models  have  al- 
ways been  problematic.  So 
long  as  someone  is  still  alive 
they  can  always  say  or  do  the 
wrong  thing."  _ , 

To  protect  Ms  Li  from  such 
perils,  the  Beijing  Municipal 
Communist  Party  acts  as  her 
agent  and  chaperone.  Its  pro- 

—J.  JanaiHmenr  fiws  hST 


photo  opportunities  and  inter- 
views and  arranges  her  road- 
shows and  speaking  tours. 

Ms  Li  now  has  only  one  real 


‘Bureaucrats 
treat  their  own 
people  like 
cretins’ 


rival  at  the  summit  of  Chi- 
nese political  correctness,  a 
plodding  model  plumber  from 
Shanghai  called  Xu  Hu. 

“She  has  to  go  to  many 
meetings  and  does  not  have 
much  time  far  ordinary 
work,"  explained  LI  Jian,  bus 


depot  supervisor  and  keeper 
of  a permanent  shrine  to  tho 
conductor  at  Beijing's  gargan- 
tuan railway  station,  sinning 

point  for  the  number  21. 

A.  hall  has  been  set  aside  to 
house  photographs  and  me- 
mentoes marking  the  mile- 
stones in  Ms  Ll*s  excrunat- 
inglv  mundane  life.  Tno 
exhibition  kicks  off  with  a 
picture  of  her  induction  into 
the  Communist  Party  in  if*®- 
taking  an  oath  of  loyalty,  fist 
clenched  before  a red  flag. 

perpetually  smiling  and 
relentlessly  good  naturotL  Ms 
Li  has  joined  an  exclusive 
pantheon  of  heroes.  The  con- 
cept erf  national  model  work- 
ers was  first  developed  in  the 
1930s  but  is  now  being  dusted 
off  by  President  Jiang  Zemin 


to  rountPT  the  excesses  ere 
ated  by  Deng  Xiaoping's  emk> 
or  "to  get  rich  is  glorious". 

Most  Chinese  would  ap- 
plaud any  serious  attempt  to 
stop  the  country's  moral  rut. 
Model  workers,  though,  in 
spin*  ran  it  despair  than  hope. 

‘■Chinese  bureaucrats 
speak  to  the  country  in  a ver- 
nacular Chat  has  vlrtuaUy 
nothing  to  do  with  the  reality 
of  life  in  modern  China."  said 
Mr  Ban  lie.  "Thry  treat  their 
own  people  Ukf  cretins.  Many 
are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  terrible  corruption  and 
moral  collapse.  Bui  the  party 
has  neither  the  mechanisms 
nw  even  the  rhetoric  to  deal 
with  reality.  All  it  can  do  Is 
take  flight  into  the  fantasies 
of  the  past  ." 
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Summit  time 
blues  are 
back for 
Manila’s  poor 


Keith  Richburg  In  Manila 


IMELDA  Marcos,  widow  of 
former  president  Ferdinand 
darcos,  used  to  call  it  “beauti- 
ication".  In  practice,  it  meant 
hat  whenever  the  Philippines 
losted  an  international  event 
he  capital  got  a fresh  coat  of 
>aint  and  the  “eyesores"  — 
housands  or  squatter  families 
bring  in  shacks  — were  forc- 
bly  removed. 

The  Marcos  dictatorship 
Tided  more  than  a decade  ago 
lut  as  the  city  spruces  itself 
ip  to  host  the  six-day  summit 
if  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic 
'o-operation  (Apec)  forum 
rhich  opens  today,  it  seems 
ome  things  have  not  changed. 
When  Apec  delegates  ar- 
ive,  they  will  see  white- 
washed walls,  freshly  painted 
lavements  and  2,000  new 
tree  flights.  They  will  not  see 
nmdreds  of  squatter  shacks 
hat  have  been  bulldozed. 

The  clean-up  has  left  at 
jast  10,000  people  homeless, 
ccording  to  a squatters' 
ights  group,  the  AntL-Demo- 
ition  Coalition. 

Other  shacks  have  been 
oncealed  behind  a huge, 
irhite,  plywood  wall. 
Government  officials  have 
leclared  that  many  of  the 
quarters  were  living  in  a 
danger  zone”,  too  close  to 
he  river  and  In  unsanitary 
onditions.  — The  Washing- 
on  Post 


A man  In  a demon  mask  protests  In  front  of  US  embassy  in  Manila  yesterday  about  the  Apec  summit 


PHOTOGRAPH:  FERNANDO  SEPE 


Confused  and  afraid: 


Killing  deepens 
Cambodian  rift 


Nick  Cuznmlng-Bnice 
bt  Bangkok 


Long-troubled  rela- 
tions between  Cambo- 
dia’s Joint  prime  minis- 
ters. Prince  Ranariddh  and 
Hun  Sen,  appeared  to  be  close 
to  snapping  yesterday  after 
gunmen  shot  dead  Mr  Hun 
Sen’s  brother-in-law.  The 
second  prime  minister’s  aides 
said  it  was  politically 
motivated. 

Two  gunmen  waiting  on  a 
motorcycle  fired  several  times 
into  the  chest  of  Colonel  Kov 
Samuth.  a senior  interior  min- 
istry official,  as  he  left  a 
Phnom  Penh  restaurant  after 
breakfasting.  The  gunmen  es- 
caped. Samuth  reportedly  died 
soon  after  reaching  hospital. 

“This  is  a warning  to  Hun 
Sen.”  his  spokesman  Om  Yon- 
tieng  said.  "This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  Hun  Sen’s  fern- 
fly  has  been  targeted.”  His 
father-in-law  was  murdered 
in  1992. 

Speaking  at  his  heavily 
guarded  residence,  Mr  Hun 
Sen  claimed  that  the  shooting 
was  part  of  a conspiracy  by 
political  rivals,  and  added:  "I 
have  the  ability  to  order  the 
army  to  fight  in  a few  hours 
or  In  a few  days  If  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
people.” 

Prince  Ranariddh  con- 
demned the  killing  and 
sought  to  play  down  the  af- 


fair. but  tension  in  Phnom 
Penh  increased  sharply. 

“People  are  scared."  a 
Western  analyst  in  the  city 
said. 

"The  war  of  words  between 
the  leaders  is  Increasing.  The 
atmosphere  Is  so  volatile  and 
the  second  prime  minister  is 
so  Irrational  that  anything 
could  happen." 

The  shooting  highlights  a 
fight  for  political  advantage, 
centred  in  recent  months  on 
efforts  to  win  defectors  from 
the  Khmer  Rouge,  before  the 
general  election  in  1998. 

Mr  Hun  Sen  suggested  that 
the  murder  was  a reaction  to 
a weekend  press  conference 
at  which  he  aired  allegations 
— by,  he  said,  former  under- 
cover Khmer  Rouge  agents  — 
that  the  outspoken  opposition 
leader  Sam  Rainsy  was  part 
of  a Khmer  Rouge  front  and 
that  Prince  Ranariddh’s  party 
Funcinpec  had  conspired  to 
cover  this  up. 

Mr  Hun  Sen  seems  to  be 
worried  that  Prince  Ranar- 
iddh is  trying  to  create  a 
broad  opposition  front  by  res- 
urrecting. with  defectors, 
Funclnpec’s  p re- 1990  alliance 
with  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

Further  conflct  Is  likely 
over  the  plans  of  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sirivudh.  a former  Fun- 
cinpec leader,  to  return  to 
Cambodia,  less  than  a year 
after  going  into  exile  to  avoid 
a prison  sentence  for  plotting 
to  assassinate  Mr  Hun  Sen. 


Crash  families  face  cash  wait 


being  German  today 


Fretful  for  the  future,  a homeless  German  shares  his  angst 
with  his  more  prosperous  compatriots  photograph:  t ernssrng 


The  ^ 
German 


As  a nation  of  congeni- 
tal worriers,  the  Ger- 
mans do  not  need  to 
be  prodded  into  being 
fretful.  Take  Karin,  having 
breakfast  at  Frankftirt  air- 
port, impatient  to  get  off  to 
Miami.  Dressed  head  to  ankle 
in  denim,  the  36-year-oLd 
sound  engineer  seems  the 
very  model  or  modern  Ger- 
man womanhood  — success- 
ful, independent,  prosperous. 

But  she  has  a problem.  It  is 
not  that  she  wants  to  Qee  her 
country  and  co-nationals  — 
that  Is  normal  Tor  a people 
that  top  the  league  of  global 
tourists. 

No,  it  is  more  than  that 
Karin  does  not  want  to  be 
German. 

She  Insists  on  speaking 
English  and  admits  with  an 
unGerman  directness  that 
she  would  rather  be  an  Amer- 
ican or  a Briton.  France,  too, 
Is  infinitely  preferable  to  Ger- 
many. Karin  is  not  exactly 
typical  in  wanting  to  deny  her 
national  identity.  But  nor  is 
she  exceptional. 

It  Is  bard  being  German, 
even  for  younger  generations  | 
not  stigmatised  by  the  war 
years.  This  has  been  shown 
again  this  year  by  the  intense 
and  obsessive  debate  that 
erupted  around  Hitler’s  Will- 
ing Executioners,  the  bestsell- 
ing book  by  American  Daniel 
Coldhagen  which  claimed 
that  ordinary  Germans 
needed  little  encouragement 
to  perpetrate  the  Holocaust 
"Nobody  likes  Germans,  do 
they.”  says  Karin.  Magazines 
and  books  regularly  seek  to 
analyse  "why  does  everyone 
fear  us,  bate  us,  why  are  we 
so  unpopular". 

The  burden  of  history  and 
the  pain  of  feeling  unloved  is 
being  augmented  by  a rash  of 
diffuse  fears  and  insecurities 
connected  with  the  possibility 
of  economic  decline  for  the 
first  time  since  the  war. 

But  Germans  also  seem 


prone  to  emotional  over-reac- 
tion on  everything  thorn  the 
military  to  beef.  In  a book  on 
the  “German  condition",  pub- 
lished this  month,  the  acerbic 
commentator.  Henryk  Bro- 
der.  writes  that  “dispatching 
a few  [military]  technicians 
and  medics  to  a crisis  area 
[Bosnia]  triggered  hysterical 
reactions  as  if  one  was  trying 
to  block  a company  of  Waffen- 
SS  going  to  Poland". 

Beef  consumption  has 
fallen  more  than  anywhere 
else  in  Europe,  including 
Britain,  because  of  the  BSE 
scare. 

Ulrich  Beck,  a Munich  soci- 
ologist and  author  ofThe  Risk 
Society,  ascribes  such  reac- 
tions to  a reluctance  to  listen 
to  experts,  to  heed  technical 
advice,  and  to  prefer  moral, 
emotional,  and  political  re- 
sponses to  complex  questions. 

The  endemic  insecurity  and 
lack  of  confidence  is  partly 
due  to  the  chronic  absence  of 
continuity  in  handing  down 
values.  Virtually  every  gen- 
eration this  century  has  lived 
under  a different  system  — 
Empire,  the  chaotic  Weimar 
Republic,  Nazism,  post-war 
partitioned  democracy  and 
communism,  and  now  a 
united  democracy.  The  chil- 
dren have  constantly  had  to 
reject  the  values  of  their 
parents.  This  cleavage,  says 
Edgar  Piel,  of  the  Allensbach 
polling  institute,  is  unique  in 
I the  West. 


An  international  poll  on  the 
generation  gap.  he  said, 
showed  an  average  of  15  per 
cent  of  those  aged  under  30 
rejected  their  parents’  values. 
In  western  Germany  the  fig- 
ure was  30  per  cent 

This  generation  gap  seems 
to  persist  into  the  Nineties, 
with  the  rebellion  of  the  so- 
called  class  of  ’89  against  the 
1968  generation  befog  a staple 
dinner-table  subject 

Carl  Gross,  a Berlin  psy- 
chologist and  management 
consultant  treating  the  fears 
and  phobias  of  business  lead- 
ers, says  German  executives, 
particularly  the  older  genera- 
tion, are  more  averse  to  risk- 
taking,  more  coercive,  more 
anxious,  and  more  perfection- 
ist than  their  Anglo-Saxon 
counterparts. 

"Before  the  Germans  can 
take  a decision,  they  need  to 
check  everything,  twice, 
thrice,  four  times,”  he  says. 
"If  we  have  a mixed  team  of 
say  German  and  American 
managers.  I often  have  to  say 
to  the  Germans,  ‘Look,  this  is 
not  how  we  do  things  nowa- 
days, we’re  living  in  a 
democracy.’ " 

If  anything,  the  anxieties 
are  on  the  rise  and  there  is 
plenty  to  worry  about  — job 
insecurity  in  a new  era  of 
mass  unemployment,  worries 
about  pensions  and  health 
care  in  a rapidly  ageing  popu- 
lation. the  travails  of  unifica- 
tion and  the  alienation  be- 


Ian  Traynor  in 

Bonn  reports,  in 
the  third  of  his 
series,  on  how 
an  endemic  fear 
of  falling 
is  determining 
the  direction 
of  a Germany 
burdened  by  its 
past  and  fearful 
of  its  future 


tween  East  and  West  Profes- 
sor Beck,  of  Munich,  as  a 
member  of  the  government's 
Commission  for  Questions  of 
the  Future,  wrestles  with  the 
potential  social  and  psycho- 
logical Impact  of  the  changes 
needed  In  Germany. 

“The  big  question  for  the 
years  ahead  is  how  stable  is 
Germany's  democratic  self- 
conSdence  fo  a period  of  non- 
auto  made  prosperity,"  he 
says.  “We’ve  probably 
reached  the  limits  of  our  af- 
fluence model." 

The  problem,  says  Profes- 
sor Be^k,  lies  within  the  fact 
that  their  democracy  was  not 
earned  "but  given  to  us  by  the 
Allies  and  it  was  and  is  based 
on  an  ever-growing  cake.  But 
how  will  we  fare  in  an  age  of 
growing  inequality,  jobs  inse- 
curity, disappearing  consen- 
sus, and  worsening  ecological 
crisis,  all  of  these 
overlapping?” 

In  short,  Is  Germany  a lair- 
weather  democracy,  or  robust 
enough  to  cope  with  harder 
times?  Can  it  make  the  transi- 
tion from  consent  to  dissent, 
from  conformism  to  individ- 
ualism, from  being  a consen- 
sus to  a conflict  society? 

"This  Is  the  great  test”  he 
says.  “We  should  seize  all  this 
not  as  a risk  and  a threat,  but 
as  a challenge  and  an 
opportunity.” 

Tomorrow:  Germany's  hard- 
core Europe 


Suzanne  Goldenberg 
In  New  Delhi 


SAUDI  Arabian  Airlines, 
stung  by  accusations 
that  it  has  cold-shoul- 
dered the  families  of  those 
killed  when  a Kazakh  plane 
collided  with  one  of  its  jumbo 
jets  last  week  near  New  Delhi, 
says  it  is  stepping  up  efforts 
to  compensate  relatives  for 
the  loss  of  their 
breadwinners. 

Most  of  the  349  people  who 
died  In  the  mid-air  collision 
between  the  Kazakh  Air  cargo 
plane  and  the  Saudi  Boeing 
747  in  northern  India  were 
migrant  Indian  labourers 
who  worked  in  the  Gulf. 

After  the  indignity  of  wait- 
ing for  Indian  officials  to 
release  charred  bodies  and 
belongings,  and  paying  off 
"coffin  touts"  and  other  ex- 
ploiters, the  Bun  flies  now  face 
large  debts.  Agents  typically 
charge  fees  of  50,000  to  60,000 
rupees  (around  £1,000}  for  a 


relatively  well-paid  job  in 
Arab  countries. 

Indian  newspapers  have 
told  stories  of  relatives  who 
arrived  at  the  crash  site  after 
a three-day  bus  journey  from 
remote  areas  to  be  told  to 
search  the  wreckage  far 
themselves. 

Lalit  Bhasto.  the  lawyer  for 
Saudi  Airlines,  said  adver- 
tisements would  appear  today 
in  Rngiish,  Hindi  and  Urdu 
newspapers  telling  the  fam- 
ilies how  to  apply  for  compen- 
sation. But  the  process  is 
bound  to  be  complicated. 

Mr  Bhasln  admitted  that 
some  families  may  have  to 
wait  months  for  their  pay-out 
— especially  where  they  lack 
the  documents  to  prove  their 
relationship  — and  that  not 
all  families  would  be  entitled 
to  the  maximum  £12.000.  “It 
depends  on  the  dependency  of 
the  claimant  on  the  deceased, 
and  it  is  also  based  on  earn- 
ing potential,''  he  said. 

To  date  only  130  claims  have 
been  filed.  The  Saudi  airline 


says  it  has  been  hampered  in 
its  efforts  to  contact  the  fam- 
ilies because  many  of  the  dead 
came  from  remote  areas  of  In- 
dia and  gave  agents’  addresses 
as  their  own. 

The  funerals  of  58  more  un- 
identified victims  were  held 
yesterday  at  Charkhi  Dadri, 
the  nearest  town  to  the  bar- 
ren fields  where  the  plane 
came  down.  The  last  remains 
were  removed  from  the 
wreckage  on  Monday. 

While  the  exact  cause  of 
last  Tuesday's  crash  could 
take  months  to  determine,  it 
is  becoming  clear  that  more 
sophisticated,  air  traffic  con- 
trol systems  at  Delhi’s  Indira 
Gandhi  airport  could  have 
prevented  the  disaster. 

Within  hours  of  the  colli- 
sion, the  Indian  air  traffic 
controllers'  union  and  offi- 
cials were  blaming  the  Ka- 
zakh pilot  saying  his  English 
was  poor  and  that  he  failed  to 
adjust  instruments  calibrated 
in  metric  to  measurements 
prevailing  in  Asia. 


However,  those  theories 
have  now  been  discounted.  “If 
we  eliminate  pilot  error  and 
we  eliminate  instrument 
error  and  language  and  such- 
like problems,  what  does  it 
come  down  to:  air  traffic  con- 
trol," said  Narendra  Gupta,  a 
former  air  vice-marshall. 

Although  Indian  civil  avia- 
tion officials  released  tran- 
scripts showing  the  Saudi 
pilot  was  directed  to  fly  1,000 
feet  below  the  approaching 
Kazakh  aircraft,  there  was  no 
Indication  he  was  told  to  steer 
a different  course.  “Had  there 
been  a separation  of  even  10 
metres  horizontally,  nothing 
would  have  happened.  They 
would  have  had  a fright,  and 
that’s  all,"  Mr  Gupta  said. 

Delhi's  radar  system  is 
more  than  20  years  old.  A 
sophisticated  new  American 
system,  which  would  have  en- 
abled the  control  tower  to  de- 
tect the  altitude  of  both 
planes,  has  been  sitting  un- 
used for  six  months  because 
of  installation  problems. 


Flying  in  Africa  ‘Inherently  risky1 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  EcOtor 


AIRLINE  pilots  warned 
yesterday  that  all 
flights  in  Africa  were 
“inherently  at  risk”.  Trav- 
ellers should  know  their 
flights  were  not  continu- 
ously safeguarded  and  reg- 
ulated, they  said. 

The  International  Feder- 
ation of  Air  Line  Pilots’ 
Associations  issued  unprec- 
edented guidelines  to  Its 
100,000  members  stressing 

that  the  situation  in  the 
African  region  had  become 
untenable.  It  said  that  a 


iffiuim  vuujoxuu  udu 

avoided  only  “by  the  mo 
fortuitous  circumstances" 

Its  technical  directo: 
Peter  Quaintmere,  said  thi 
when  Ifalpa  heard  of  the  1 
rHari  mid-air  collision  la 
week  It  thought  the  acc 
dent  had  occurred  in  A 
rica,  Since  August  last  y« 
official  sources  ha 
recorded  57  incidents,  xi 
eluding  air  misses,  ovi 
Africa. 

Mr  Quaintmere  said  A 
rica  was  not  alone  in  ha 
ing  low  standards.  Ifali 
was  investigating  repor 
of  poor  safety  in  South  ax 
Central  America  and  tl 


Judges  dismiss  Bhutto  plea 


PAKISTAN’S  supreme 
Court  yesterday  threw  out 
Benazir  Bhutto's  petition 
challenging  her  dlgmiwa)  as 
prime  minister,  writes  Su- 
zanne Goldenberg. 

Judges  dismissed  her  plea 
as  scandalous.  Irrelevant  and 
frivolous.  Lawyers  will  meet 
Ms  Bhutto  today  to  discuss  its 
resubmlsskm. 

Ms  Bhutto  was  sacked  a 
fortnight  ago  by  the  president 


amid  accusations  of  con 
tion.  financial  incompete 
and  human  rights  violate 
She  suffered  another  setb 
yesterday  with  the  arrest 
Naheed  Khan,  her  polit 
secretary. 

The  speaker  of  the  dismis 
national  assembly  will  to 
submit  a plea  to  the  court 
guing  that  elected  mead 
should  not  suffer  for  Ms  B1 
to’s  government’s  misdeeds 


Caribbean,  and  would  Issue 
its  findings  soon. 

Ifalpa  has  found  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  African 
air-traffic  infrastructure  is 
unsafe.  In  the  past  two 
years  a threefold  increase 
in  traffic  between  Europe 
and  South  Africa  has 
brought  a series  of  serious 
incidents  with  safety 

implications. 

Its  statement,  issued 
after  an  emergency  meet- 
ing in  Nassau,  said:  “A  de- 
mand for  more  traffic  in  Af- 
rica increases  the  daily  risk 
of  an  tragic  accident 
happening. 

“Giving  the  flying  public 


and  pilots  the  Impression 
that  they  are  flying 
through  an  area  In  which 
their  flight  is  continuously 
regulated  and  safeguarded 
could  not  be  farther  from 
the  truth.” 

Ifalpa  says  that  African 
states  do  not  comply  with 
international  standards, 
radar  coverage  and  air  traf- 
fic control  are  inadequate, 
and  not  all  planes  are  fitted 
with  collision-avoidance 
sytems. 

It  calls  for  urgent  action 
to  improve  flight  safety  and 
wants  swift  improvement 
in  communications  be- 
tween air  traffic  units. 


Renewing  your  home  insurance 
in  November  or  December 


and  want  to  save  money  ? 


If  you  are  50  or  over  call  free  ! 
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on  president  in  Belarus 


Minsk 
crisis 
comes 
to  head 

•tonathan  Steele  fn  Mimic 


THE  long- simmering 
struggle  in  Belarus  be- 
tween President  Alexan- 
der Lukashenko  and  a parlia- 
ment united  against  him 
reached  boiling-point  last 
night  as  moves  to  ^mpa»pii  the 
chief  executive  got  under  way. 

Mr  Lukashenko  is  seeking 
a mandate  for  a vast  exten- 
sion of  his  powers  in  a refer- 
endum on  Sunday.  But  the 
prime  minister.  Mikhail  Chi- 
gir,  resigned  in  protest  at  the 
president's  authoritarian 
manner.  • 

In  an  extraordinary  late- 
night  broadcast,  Mr  Luka- 
shenko called  Mr  Chigir  a 
traitor.  And  he  freely  admit- 
ted that  the  KGB  (as  it  is  still 
called)  had  tapped  the  phones 
of  parliamentary  leaders. 

“The  security  services  told 
me  [Sergei]  Kalyakln  and  [Se- 
myon] Sharetsky  had  talked 
on  the  phone  about  petrol  and 
other  inflammaWp  material 
For  God's  sake,  perhaps  they 
want  to  have  another  Reich- 
stag." he  told  viewers  in  a ref- 
erence to  Adolf  Hitler’s  action 
in  having  the  German  parlia- 
ment building  burned  down. 

Mr  Sharet&ky  heads  the 
Agrarians,  the  largest  faction, 
and  is  chairman  of  parliament 
Mr  Kalyakln  heads  the  Com- 
munists, the  second  largest 
The  impeachment  process 
was  begun  when  members  of 
parliament  handed  the  consti- 
tutional court  a petition, 
signed  by  80  of  their  number, 
calling  for  Mr  Lukashenko's 
removal- 

Several  hundred  people 
gathered  in  Independence 
Square  outside  the  parlia- 
ment building  yesterday  as 
members  * went  into  emer- 
gency session  to  discuss  the 
crisis.  But  as  reports  spread 
that  the  president  was  calling 
workers  from  state-owned  fac- 
tories to  converge  on  the 
building  to  denounce  them, 
parliamentary  leaders  called 
for  a compromise. 

“The  president  has  sent  em- 
issaries to  the  factories  to 
summon  people  here.  It  is  the 
final  provocation  to  try  to 
bring  about  clashes  in  the 
street,”  Gennady  Karpenko, 
the  deputy  chairman  told  the 
hushed  chamber. 


Belarussians  opposed  to  President  Lukashenko  gather  outside  parliament  yesterday  in  Minsk  as  members  fight  to 
prevent  a referendum  which  could  grant  him  near-dictatorial  powers  photograph  serge  gmts 


Hie  and  the  leaders  of  all  but 
one  of  the  factions  have  called 
for  the  president  to  withdraw 
his  draft  constitution  in  ad- 
vance of  the  referendum  on 
condition  that  they  drop  their 
own  version  which  would 
abolish  the  executive 
presidency. 

Despite  of  his  television 
attack  on  Mr  Sharetsky.  the 
president  agreed  yesterday  to 
meet  him.  He  also  summoned 
Valery  Tikhinya,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  constitutional 


court,  who  has  publicly  can- 
vassed the  option  of  both 
sides  withdrawing  their  con- 
stitutional drafts. 

Mr  Lukashenko's  only  com- 
ment cm  his  meeting  with  Mr 
Tikhniya  was;  “Ifhe  is  sincere, 
then  there  is  a chance  of 
emerging  from  this  crisis 
peacefully."  But  a senior  politi- 
cal source  was  reported  as  say- 
ing the  president  had  started 
to  consider  a compromise.  .... 

Britain,  Germany.  France, 
and  Italy  protested  yesterday 


Large  force  for  Zaire 
unlikely  as  West  splits 


Chris  McQraal  in  Kigali 
and  John  Pabnerln  Oatend 


THE  prospect  of  signifi- 
cant foreign  military  in- 
tervention in  eastern 
Zaire  grew  more  remote  yes- 
terday when  the  United  States 
announced  that  it  would  not 
send  combat  troops  to  the 
region  as  planned. 

The  defence  secretary,  Wil- 
liam Perry,  said  fewer  than 

1,000  logistical  personnel 
would  be  sent  because  of  the 
“very  positive  development" 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  returning  to  Rwanda. 

Threats  from  Rwanda  and 
splits  among  European 
countries  added  to  doubts 
over  the  proposed  foreign 
force,  though  aid  agencies  in- 
sisted that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  were  still 
trapped  by  fighting. 

As  plans  to  deploy  troops 
were  put  on  hold,  Britain  said 
it  would  send  an  RAF  photo- 
reconnaissance Jet  today  to 
assess  the  refugee  crisis. 

The  Rwandans  said  they 
would  refuse  to  allow  a multi- 
national force  to  cross  their 
soli  Into  Zaire,  maintaining 
that  all  the  refugees  such  a 
force  was  meant  to  help  have 
returned  home. 


The  foreign  minister.  Anas- 
tase  Gasana,  said  Rwanda 
had  asked  the  UN  secretary- 
general.  Boutros  Boutros- 
Ghali.  to  recommend  to  the 
Security  Council  that  a Cana- 
dian-led force  was  no  longer 
necessary.  It  was  to  have 
carved  out  humanitarian  cor- 
ridors through  rebel-held  ter- 
ritory in  eastern  Zaire. 

“The  international,  force's 
whole  mission  is  null  and 
void.  The  refugees  have 
returned  so  the  mission  Is  no 
longer  necessary,"  he  said. 

Without  access  to  Rwandan 
airports  and  roads,  a-multina- 
tional  force  would  have  to  go 
directly  into  eastern  Zaire 
where  Rwandan-backed 
rebels  are  equally  unsympa- 
thetic to  foreign  intervention. 

Britain,  the  US  and  Canada 
began  backtracking  on  the 
need  for  intervention  after 
the  mass  return  from  camps 
in  Goma  started  on  Friday. 

Yesterday  governments  of 
the  Western  European  Union 
offered  to  co-ordinate  interna- 
tional aid  operations  In  Zaire, 
hut  were  divided  on  the  issue 
of  a large  peacekeeping  force. 

“We  must  reflect  on 
whether  it  is  really  necessary 
to  send  these  troops.”  said  the 
German  foreign  minister, 
Klaus  Kinkel. 


The  Irish  foreign  minister, 
Dick  Spring,  the  current  pres- 
ident of  the  EU  Council  of 
Ministers,  warned  yesterday 
of  a “humanitarian  crisis  of 
colossal  proportions”  and  in- 
sisted that  the  dispatch  of  a 
peacekeeping  force  must  not 
be  questioned. 

France  is  also  continuing  to 

Insist  a ranltlnatinnHl  mis- 
sion should  go  ahead  because 
although  500,000  people  have 
crossed  into  Rwanda,  a simi- 
lar number  remains  unac- 
counted for  in  the  areas  of  Bu- 
Kavn,  Uvira  and  Goma. 
according  to  the  UN- 

Paiil  Strongberg,  spokes- 
man for  the  UN  High  Com- 
missioner for  RefUgeesjeject- 
ed  Rwandan  assertions  that 
the  aid  agencies  have  inflated 
the  number  of  refugees  still 
stranded  in  Zaire. 

“The  assumption  that  the 

500,000  repatriated  is  the  foil 
caseload,  or  even  the  bulk  of 
it,  is  wrong.  There  are  still 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  outside  the  country 
Spread  out  over  a large  area." 

Mr  Gasana,  said  Rwanda 
was  prepared  to  accept  some 
foreign  troops  on  its  soil  pro- 
vided their  mission  focused 
on  the  refugees  who  had 
returned  home,  with  projects 
such  as  house  building. 


Cubans  count  blessings 


Shelley  Emling  in 

Manila  reports  on 

growing  optimism 
among  Catholics 


USE  WILL. 
POWER  TO 
CHEAT  DEATH 
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RESEARCH  RIND 

3 Archers  Court,  Sa*etol' 
Romi.  Hunting* 


THE  cathedral  in 
Habana  Vieja  — or  Old 
Havana  — will  be 
among  the  churches  In 
Cuba  the  Pope  visits  next 
year,  after  he  accepted  an 
invitation  yesterday  from 
President  Fidel  Castro. 

The  worshippers  are  com- 
ing to  mass  In  their  hun- 
dreds because,  they  say,  at- 
tending is  now  easier  and 
because  the  prospect  of  a 
papal  visit  gives  them  the 
best  reason  they  have  had 
in  a long  time  to  hope  — 
and  to  pray. 

“I  am  here  because  I 
want  to  pray  to  God,  to 
thank  him  for  allowing  the 
pope  to  come  to  ns,”  said 
Caredad  Baro,  aged  56,  who 
spends  40  cents  on  the  bus 
journey  to  church  even 
though  she  cannot  afford 
soap- 

It  is  part  of  a resurgence 


for  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  that  began  four 
years  ago  when  President 
Castro  restored  Catholics' 
access  to  housing  and  jobs 
and  allowed  the  church  to 

keep  its  property. 

Since  the  government’s 
change  of  heart,  the  church 
has  enjoyed  a growth  In 
membership  and  visibility. 

“There  isn't  the  fear 
among  people  like  there 
once  was,"  said  the  Rev  Or- 
lando Cabrera,  the  priest  at 
Havana’s  cathedral  for  the 
past  year.  “Religion  is 
something  people  feel  free 
to  talk  about” 

Speculation  about  an  im- 
pending visit  was  fuelled 
last  month  when  Arch- 
bishop Jean  Loms-Tanran 
visited  Cuba  — the  highest- 
ranking  Vatican  official  to 
do  so  in  22  years.— Cox 
Newsservice. 


at  the  "illegal  nature"  of  the 
referendum.  But  cancelling  it 
would  be  a big  climb-down  for 
the  president.  His  deputy 
chief  of  staff,  Vladimir  Zame- 
talin,  insisted  yesterday  that 
the  poll  would  go  ahead. 

Mr  Lukashenko  was  a col- 
lective form  chairman  until 
he  unexpectedly  won  the 
presidency  in  June  1994  with 
84  per  cent  of  the  vote  after 
gaining  prominence  as  chair- 
man of  parliament’s  anti-cor- 
ruption committee.  Claiming 


News  in  brief 


to  be  a new  broom  against  the 
old  Soviet  and  new  post- 
Soviet  elites,  he  has  managed 
to  retain  much  of  his  popular 
support  by  ruthless  use  of  the 
media. 

• He  has.  prevented  parlia- 
meht’s  draft  constitution 
being  published  and  last  week 
shut  the  central  election  com- 
mission. leaving  the  referen- 
dum to  be  run  by  his  officials. 
The  president's  constitution 
would  make  impeachment  al- 
most impossible. 


Israel  arrests  border  police 
shown  beating  Palestinians 


TWO  Israeli  border  police- 
men were  arrested  yester- 
day, a day  after  Israel  TV 
broadcast  an  amateur  video 
of  them  beating,  kicking  -and 
humiliating  six  Palestinian 
labourers  who  were  trying  to 
enter  Israel  illegally. 

The  justice  ministry  said  it 
was  investigating  another  in- 
cident in  which  three  border 
policemen  were  suspected  of 
beating  eight  Palestinians. 

Police  commanders  ex- 
pressed outrage  at  the  two  of- 
ficers' "reprehensible"  behav- 


iour. However,  both  Israeli 
and  Palestinian  human  rights 
activists  said  such  beatings 
were  in  fact  widespread,  in- 
tended to  discourage  illegal 
entry. 

The  public  security  minis- 
ter, Avigdor  Kahalani,  said 
beatings  were  “most  un- 
usual", but  added  that  the 
border  police  were  under  a lot 
of  pressure  because  of  their 
dally  contacts  with  the  Pales- 
tinians in  a tense  situation. 
“This  makes  them  tougher  in 
their  behaviour.”  — AP. 


Find  extends 
human  family  - 

A JAWBONE  found  in 
Ethiopia  is  the  most 
convincing  and  earliest 
dated  fossil  of  the  genus  to 
which  humans  belong,  ex- 
tending the  age  of  the 
human  family  line  by  about 

400,000  years,  the  New 
York  Times  has  reported. 

The  discovery  was  an- 
nounced by  an  interna- 
tional team  of  scientists, 
the  paper  said  yesterday. 

Found  with  a scattering 
of  crude  stone  tools  in  fossil 
sediments  in  the  Hadar 
highlands  of  northern  Ethi- 
opia in  November  1994,  the 
2.33  million-year-old  jaw 
i in  ire  the  very  beginnings  of 
f-tiA  human  family  to  evi- 
dence of  tool  making, 
researchers  said. 

The  finding  represents 
"the  oldest  association  of 
homlnid  remains  with 
stone  tools  and  possibly  the 
earliest  well-dated  occur- 
rence of  the  genus  Homo,” 
they  added.  — AP. 


TerreBlanche 
denies  attack 

THE  South  African  white 
extremist  leader  Eugene 
TerreBlanche  pleaded  not 
guilty  yesterday  to  the  at- 
tempted murder  of  a black 
man  he  employed  as  a secu- 
rity guard. 

The  court  in  Potchefstroom 
was  told  that  Mr  Terre- 
blanche,  aged  52,  ' knocked 
down  Paul  Motshadi  and  beat 
him  repeatedly  on  the  neck, 
shoulders  and  arms  with  a 
club  or  pipe. 

The  Incident  occured  on 
March  25  in  Ventersdorp.  the 
farming  town  where  Mr  Terre- 
Blanche's Afrikaner  Resis- 
tance Movement  (AWB)  has 
its  headquarters. 

The  witness,  Gabriel  Kgosd- 

mang,  who  also  once  worked 
for  Mr  TerreBlanche  as  a se- 
curity guard,  said  he  ran  away 
because  Mr  TerreBlanche 

threatened  tn  !rfll  him. 

The  AWB,  which  opposed 
transition  to  majority  rule, 
wants  a whites-only  territory 
free  of  control  by  blacks. — AP. 


Zambian  poll  backs  Chiluba 


AMBIA'S  early  election 
,ults  yesterday  showed 
President  Frederick  Chiluba 
heading  for  a second  term, 
after  he  barred  his  only  seri- 
ous rival,  former  president 
Kenneth  Kannria,  from  the 
polL 

After  a third  of  ballots  had 
been  counted,  Mr  Chiluba 
bad  won  up  to  90  per  cent  o£ 
the  vote.  His  Movement  for 
Multiparty  Democracy  had 
gained  39  of  42  constituencies 
declared  io  the  150-seat 
parliament. 

Mr  Kaunda  called  for  eco- 


nomic sanctions  against  Zam- 
bia to  punish  what  he  called  a 
rigged  election.  A new  law  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  election 
because  his  par  exits  were 
from  Malawi  and  not  Zambia. 

Dean  Mung'omba,  one  of 
four  candidates  in  the  poll, 
also  said  there  had  been 
“massive  rigging  and  elec- 
toral fraud"  and  added  that 
bis  party  would  not  recognise 
the  new  government 

Several  countries  have  fro- 
zen aid  to  Zambia  this  year, 
hoping  to  overturn  Mr  Kaun- 
da’s  exclusion.  — Reuter. 


Belgian  minister 
to  lace  hearing  for 
‘buying  child  sex’ 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


ELGIUM’S  deputy 
prime  minister.  Elio 
di  Rupo,  win  face  a 
parliamentary  com- 
mission into  allegations  that 
he  procured  13-year -old  boys 
for  sex,  the  leaders  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  apposition  par- 
ties decided  yesterday. 

The  ll-person  commission 
will  begin  work  today  and 
could  report  back  to  parlia- 
ment tomorrow  on  whether 
the  evidence  is  strong  enough 
to  consider  a vote  on  the  lift- 
ing of  Mr  Di  Rupo’s  immunity 
from  prosecution. 

The  lifting  of  immunity 
would  clear  the  way  for  crimi- 
nal proceedings  in  Belgium's 
supreme  court. 

Meanwhile,  tfw  WaUonian 
(French-speaking)  regional 
parliament  has  voted  for  a 
separate  commission  to  inves- 
tigate similar  allegations 
against  one  of  its  ministers, 
Jean-Pierre  Grafe. 

Yesterday  Mr  Di  Rupo  wel- 
comed the  setting  up  of  the 
commission,  although  conser- 
vative and  liberal  opposition 
leaders  attempted  to  pre-empt 
the  process  by  calling  for  his 
resignation. 

Even  his  supporters  ap- 
peared doubtful  of  his 
chances  of  survival  in  the 
government.  Mr  DI  Rupo, 
who  is  also  the  economics  and 
telecommunications  minis- 
ter. is  the  highest-ranking 
Socialist  in  Jean-Luc  De- 
haene's  coalition  govern- 
ment, which  is  likely  to  be 
further  destabilised  by  the 
latest  allegations. 


Belgium  has  been  shocked 
by  a series  of  child  sex  scan 
dais.  A paedophile  gang  in  the 
southern  city  of  Charleroi 
was  discovered  in  August. 
The  gang,  allegedly  led  by 
Marc  Dutroux.  specialised  in 
the  abduction,  sexual  abuse 
and  murder  of  young  girls. 

Public  anger  has  been 
directed  mainly  against  the 
police,  magistrates  and  politi- 
cians, and  culminated  last 
month  in  a protest  inarch  by 
more  than  300,000  people. 

Although  the  allegations 
against  Mr  Di  Rupo  and  Mr 
Grafe  are  unrelated  to  the  Du- 
troux  case,  they  chime  with 
rumours  of  high-level  corrup- 
tion and  cover-ups. 

The  prime  minister  and  his 
government  are  maintaining 
an  icy  silence  over  the  Di 
Rupo  affair,  but  ministers 
had  made  clear  that  no  stone 
would  be  left  unturned  in  the 
wide-ranging  paedophile  in- 
vestigation launched  in  the 
wake  of  the  Dutroux  case. 

Mr  Di  Rupo  became  em- 
broiled in  the  sngndal  after 
his  name,  and  those  of  other 
politicians,  police  officers  and 
businessmen,  were  given  to  a 
confidential  telephone  line 
for  the  public,  set  up  by  inves- 
tigating magistrates. 

Mr  Di  Rupo.  who  is  open 
about  his  homosexuality, 
said:  “I  repeat  for  the  ump- 
teenth time  that  1 have  never 
been  involved  in  paedophilia. 
What  is  happening  to  me  now 
really  seems  like  political 
scheming." 

Allegations  against  Mr  Di 
Rupo,  aged  45.  a former  uni- 
versity chemistry  don  from 
the  southern  Belgian  city  of 


Mons,  first  circulated  in  the 
Flemish  language  press  at  the 
weekend.  A former  chauffeur 
claimed  that  he  had  driven 
the  minister  to  the  Brussels 
red-light  district  in  his  offi- 
cial car,  cruising  for  boys. 

Mr  Di  Ruppo  said  in  a state- 
ment that  his  private  life  had 
not  harmed  anyone  and  that 
he  had  had  relationships  only 
with  responsible  and  consent- 
ing persons. 

The  age  of  consent  in  Bel- 
gium is  16  for  both  homosex- 
uals and  heterosexuals.  Sex 
with  children  below  that  age 
is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment of  up  to  10  years,  even  if 
the  act  is  deemed  as 
consensual. 

The  local  press  quoted  yes- 
terday patrons  of  Le  CanCon, 
a gay  bar.  and  of  a nearby 
nightclub,  Le  Garage,  who 
said  that  the  deputy  prime 
minister  was  a regular  visi- 
tor. ready  to  buy  drinks  for 
students. 

Mr  Di  Rupo  said:  “I  have 
visited  certain  places  as  a free 
man  but  I always  kept  to  the 
moral  principle  that  I only 
had  relationships  with  con- 
senting people.  1 have  never 
damaged  the  integrity  of 
anybody." 

In  a written  statement,  Mr 
Grafe.  said  the  allegations 
against  him  were  intended 
Solely  to  harm  his  reputation 
as  a public  figure.  But  that 
did  not  stop  the  press  from 
reporting  that  he  had  been  in- 
vestigated for  having  sex  with 
minors  twice  before,  in  19K1 
and  1984,  and  that  his  brother, 
Jacques,  is  serving  a prison 
sentence  for  paedophile 
activities. 
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Washington  veto  ends 

Boutros-Ghali’s  hopes 


Mark  Than  In  New  York 
and  Ian  Black  In  London 


THE  search  for  another 
African  to  lead  the 
United  Nations  began 
In  earnest  yesterday  after 
the  United  States  cast  its 
veto  to  block  Boutros  Bou- 
tros-Ghali for  a second 
term  as  secretary-generaL 
Britain  did  not  support 
the  US,  but  last  night  it 
urged  member  states  to 
avoid  a “drawn-out  and  ac- 
rimonious debate”.  Ear- 
lier, France  threatened  to 
counter  the  American  veto 
by  blocking  any  candidate 
supported  by  Washington. 

African  countries  de- 
clared their  support  for  Mr 
Boutros-Ghali  as  the  conti- 
nent’s candidate  in  the  next 
round  of  voting,  but  are  pri- 
vately preparing  to  put  for- 
ward names  acceptable  to 
the  five  Security  Council 
permanent  members. 

Hamid  Algabid  of  Mger, 
secretary-general  of  the  Is- 
lamic Conference,  and  Kofi 


Annan  of  Ghana,  the  highly 
regarded  head  of  UN  peace- 
keeping. are  expected  to 
contest  the  post  in  the  next 
round  of  voting. 

Unusually,  the  15  mem- 
bers of  the  council  have 
agreed  that  an  African 
should  get  the  first  crack  at 
succeeding  Mr  Boutros- 
Ghali,  because  it  is  still  Af- 
rica's turn  to  hold  the  job. 

But  after  this  second 
phase  the  contest  will  be 
thrown  open.  So  the  pres- 
sure Is  on  African  countries 
to  come  up  with  an  accept- 
able alternative  or  risk  los- 
ing the  post. 

Several  are  waiting  in  the 
wings,  from  Mary  Robin- 
son. president  of  Ireland,  to 
Leticia  Shahani,  a senator 
from  the  Philippines. 

African  diplomats  want 
to  avoid  their  1981  mistake, 
when  they  backed  the 
wrong  man:  Salim  Salim  of 
Tanzania,  who  was  repeat- 
edly vetoed  by  tbe  US  for 
thwarting  its  efforts  to  pre- 
serve a seat  for  Taiwan  10 
years  earlier. 


In  yesterday's  secret  but 
all-too  transparent  vote, 
postponed  from  Monday  for 
procedural  reasons,  the  US 
alone  opposed  Mr  Boutros- 
Ghali,  abandoned  even  by 
its  close  allies  Britain  and 
Honduras.  The  other  14  Se- 
curity Council  members 
voted  for  reappointment. 

“The  secretary-general  is 
gratified  and  really  appre- 
ciates tbe  overwhelming 
support  shown  by  member 
states,”  his  spokeswoman, 
Sylvaua  Foa,  said. 

Sir  John  Weston,  the 
British  ambassador,  said 
Mr  Boutros-Ghali  had  done 
a “good  conscientious  job”, 
but  added:  “We  are  now  in 
a different  situation  and  we 
have  to  find  a way  out  of 
this  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Foreign  Office  sources 
said  Britain  would  back  a 
candidate  satisfactory  to 
the  US  Congress,  and  with  a 
deputy  formally  respon- 
sible for  organisation  and 
management. 
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Terror  in  the  tunnel 

Open  wagons  badly  need  more  safeguards 


FDRE  in  the  Channel  TJmnd  iraj i the 
nightmare  scenario,  a disaster  almost 
So  fearftil  to  contemplate  senously. 
Now  that  it  has  happened,  only  two 
years  after  the  tunnel  opened  for  husi- 
ness,  it  will  leave  the  deepscar  that  a 
nightmare  always  does.  There  were, 
thank  goodness,  no  fetaliUes  this  time. 
But  it  was  a close  thing.  The  fire  raged 
for  nearly  14  hours,  12  miles  deep  inside 
the  tunnel.  The  train  on  which  it  hap- 
pened was  not  especially  crowded 
there  were  34  people  and  29  HGVs  on 
board  — yet  two  people  nearly  died  and 
all  were  at  risk  from  the  smoke  and 
heat,  and  the  evacuation  was  clearly 
extremely  hazardous.  The  emergency 
rescue  system,  tested  only  10  days  ago, 
worked  well  and  undoubtedly  saved 
lives.  Yet  the  danger  was  very  great 
indeed.  The  fire  has  done  enough  dam- 
age to  wiring  and  cabling  to  shut  one 
bore  for  several  weeks,  severely  dis- 
rupting the  tunnel  schedules  and  cause 
many  people  to  think  twice  before  they 
use  it  next  time. 

The  principal  question  which  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  the  fire  concerns  the 
wisdom  of  using  open  wagons  to  trans- 
port HGVs  through  the  tunnel.  When 
cars  are  transported  on  Le  Shuttle,  they 
are  locked  into  air-tight  compartments 
which  minimise  the  dangers  from  fire. 
Lorries,  though,  are  treated  differently. 
They  are  carried  in  open  “trellis”  de- 
sign wagons,  so  a fire  which  starts  in 
one  vehicle  can  spread  to  all,  especially 
because  it  is  carried  on  the  strong  wind 
created  by  the  force  of  the  train  pushing 
through  the  tunnel.  This  was  precisely 
the  concern  which  was  raised  by  the 
Consumers’  Association,  report  on 
Channel  Tunnel  safety  in  May  1394.  It  is 
obviously  right  that  this  problem 
should  be  considered  afresh  by  the  two 
inquiries  which  were  set  up  yesterday 
by  the  French  government  and  the 
Channel  Tunnel  Safety  Authority.  But 
public  opinion  — and  lorry  drivers  in 


particular  — will  rightly  expect  Le 
Shuttle  to  draw  its  own  conclusions 
rrpuch  more  rapidly.  The  days  of  the 
open  wagons  ought  to  be  numbered. 

Safety  was  always  a major  issue  in 
the  building  of  the  tunnel  and  the 
upshot  of  such  a serious  emergency 
appears  to  prove  that  good  and  neces- 
sary precautions  were  put  in  place.  The 
thought  — let  alone  the  reality  — of 
being  trapped  in  a burning  tunnel  deep 
under  the  earth  is  a truly  terrifying 
one.  Two  years  ago,  the  Consumers' 
Association  found  that  the  public  was 
twice  as  worried  about  crossing  the 
Channel  by  tunnel  as  by  air,  and  three 
timps  more  worried  about  the  tunnel 
than  about  ferry  traveL  Yet  the  tunnel 
remains  a relatively  safe  mode  of  trans- 
port The  numbers  killed  at  Zeebrugge 
dwarf  anything  that  happened  in  the 
tunnel  emergency,  serious  though  it 
was.  The  effects  of  a serious  fire  on  a 
ferry  are  at  least  as  frightening  as 
anything  that  happened  on  Monday. 

The  tunnel  was,  and  still  is,  this 
country’s  engineering  wonder  of  the 
age.  That  hasn’t  changed.  But,  after 
Monday  night,  the  tunnel  will  be  used 
with  a trepidation  that  did  not  properly 
exist  before.  The  travelling  public  has 
become  accustomed  to  sweeping  to  and 
fro  between  London  and  continental 
Europe  at  immense  speed  and  ease. 
They  marvel  at  file  convenience  which 
can  get  them  to  Paris  for  lunch.  They 
contrast  it  favourably  with  the  sea 
crossings  which  were  the  lot  of  all 
previous  generations.  But,  from  now 
on,  they  are  more  aware  of  the  risks 
they  run.  These  risks  will  not  deter 
many  people,  any  more  than  the  risks 
of  flying  defer  air  travellers.  But  the 
public  will  now  expect  tighter  safe- 
guards and  more  assurances.  It  has 
taken  this  fire  to  make  us  properly 
respect  our  own  achievement  in  con- 
structing a mighty  tunnel  and  the  dan- 
gers that  inevitably  go  with  it 


Tough,  but  not  tough  enough 

Government  should  follow  the  evidence:  ban  all  handguns 


IT  TOOK  16  deaths  in  Hungerford  to 
produce  stricter  controls  over  auto- 
matic rifles.  It  has  taken  17  deaths  in 
Dunblane  to  move  towards  tighter  con- 
trols over  automatic  handguns.  Britain 
is  now  heading  towards  some  of  the 
toughest  gun  controls  in  the  world  — 
but  they  will  still  not  be  tough  enough. 
No  one  is  more  aware  of  this  than 
David  Mellor.  He  was  a Tory  minister 
in  the  Home  Office  in  1987,  who  saw  his 
initial  proposals  watered  down  by  the 
gun  lobby.  He  was  right  to  remind 
Parliament  of  this  fact  on  Monday  and 
vote  against  the  Government’s  partial 
ban  on  handguns.  What  is  needed  is  a 
total  ban,  not  a partial  ban.  This  is  not  a 
knee-jerk  reaction  to  Dunblane.  The 
evidence,  which  is  overwhelming,  has 
been  shown  to  successive  ministers, 
including  Michael  Howard.  His  own 
department  published  some  of  the  dev- 
astating facts  in  its  evidence  to  the 
Dunblane  inquiry.  It  has  taken  a second 
gun  massacre  by  a licensed  handgun 
holder  within  a decade  to  achieve  this 
second  serious  attempt  to  control  Brit- 
ain’s growing  gun  culture,  but  there  is 
nothing  kneejerk  about  this  initiative. 

Compare  US  and  UK  crime  rates.  Ail 
American  murder  rates  are  higher  than 
comparable  British  categories,  but 
whereas  US  killings  involving  weapons 
other  than  guns  are  only  2.5  times  as 
high,  gun-related  murders  are  50  times 
higher  and  handgun-related  killings  150 
times  higher.  It  is  the  availability  of 
guns  that  leads  to  these  phenomenal 
differences  in  murder  rates.  Ef  guns  are 


not  available,  substitute  weapons  tend 
to  be  less  lethal.  In  the  words  of  the 
Home  Office’s  evidence  to  the  Cullen 
inquiry:  “Even  many  robbers  use  guns 
fairly  spontaneously.  If  guns  are  not 
available  and  something  else  is  used, 
the  outcome  is  highly  likely  to  be  less 
lethal”  But  the  Home  Secretary  chose 
to  ignore  his  own  department's  experts 
and  simply  pursued  a partial  ban.  Of 
course  a ban  will  not  prevent  some 
handguns  being  held  illegally.  But 
remember  the  three  recent  gun  massa- 
cres — Hungerford,  Dunblane,  and  Tas- 
mania — were  all  carried  out  with 
licensed  guns.  The  -22  calibre  handgun, 
which  will  still  be  authorised,  has  a 
semi-automatic  version  which  could  be 
used  to  kill  another  16  children  in 
another  school. 

Standby  for  even  the  partial  ban  to  be 
eroded  through  special  exemptions  pro- 
posed by  the  Firearms  Consultative 
Committee,  a supposedly  independent 
advisory  committee  set  up  in  the  wake 
of  Hungerford,  but  which  the  gun  lobby 
succeeded  in  stuffing  with  gun  enthusi- 
asts. The  Government  may  have  won 
Monday’s  vote,  but  it  has  lost  the  argu- 
ment. The  public  has  made  its  position 
clear.  There  is  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity in  favour  of  a total  ban.  A govern- 
ment which  wants  to  play  a tough  law- 
and-order  card  in  the  election,  has  been 
seen  to  buckle  to  the  gun  lobby.  Labour 
emerges  much,  stronger  with  its 
promise  to  back  a total  ban  — and  allow 
a free  vote.  Monday  was  indeed  a pyr- 
rhic  victory  for  ministers. 


After  Boutros  — - Buggins 

There  must  be  a better  way  at  the  UN:  like  having  an  election 


SO,  IT  IS  farewell  Boutros-Boutros 
Ghali,  but  the  identity  of  the  next 
secretary-general  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  world  body  as 
it  enters  the  21st  century,  are  very 
unclear.  Until  yesterday’s  formal  US 
veto  of  a second  term  for  the  Egyptian 
diplomat  no  one  was  quite  certain  that 
Bill  Clinton  would  stick  to  the  threat  he 
made  while  campaigning  last  summer. 
Now  that  the  doubts  have  been  dis- 
pelled, the  bargaining  will  begin.  The 
problem  is  that  it  will  be  conducted 
mostly  in  secret  and  in  a hair-raisingly 
brief  period  of  time,  between  now  and 
December  31.  Governments  talk  myste- 
riously of  candidates  “emerging”  and 
“soundings”  being  taken,  as  if  the  selec- 
tion process  was  truly  akin  to  choosing 
a pope.  There  has  already  been  unedify- 
ing sniping  between  the  US  and  France, 
and  much  more  can  be  expected.  Brit- 
ain, interestingly,  did  the  decent  thing 
in  not  backing  the  US.  But  UN-watchers 


predict  that  the  next  secretary-general 
will,  in  any  case,  be  another  African, 
following  the  custom  of  Buggins’s  turn 
that  ensures  each  region  of  the  world 
gets  two  terms  in  the  top  job.  BBG's 
rudely  truncated  tenure  means  that  it 
will  be  politically  impossible  to  elect  a 
non-African,  thus  automatically  exclud- 
ing possible  worthies  such  as  Ireland’s 
Mary  Robinson  or  Gro  Harlem  Brundt- 
land  of  Norway.  The  irony  is  that  if 
BBG  had  survived,  or  even  accepted  a 
compromise  one-year  extension,  this 
uniustifed  practice  might  have  died  a 
natural  death.  Better  procedures  are 
certainly  possible:  Sir  David  Hannay, 
one  of  the  smoothest  of  Britain’s  men 
on  the  East  River,  has  proposed  a single 
seven-year  term,  a deputy  secretary- 
general  for  management  and  atiminis? 
tration,  and  a mandatory  — and  public 
— election  manifesto  for  candidates  As 
it  is  sensible,  reforms  of  this  kind  may 
now  be  delayed  for  another  five  years. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Life,  love  and  Germany 


Y ramhlning  a plea  for 
a referendum  and  the 
results  of  the  Goethe-In- 
stttut  survey  of  attitudes  on 
the  same  page  (Leader. 
November  18),  you  couldn’t 
have  illustrated  more  dramat- 
ically the  futility  of  a referen- 
dum on  a common  European 
currency. 

Age  is  no  guarantiee  of  wis- 
dom and  the  outlook  of 
today’s  adults  will  be  little 
different  born  that  of  the  chil- 
dren. Although  the  result  will 
sound  intelligent  and  well- 
considered  ■ — how  could  a 
mere  “yes"  or  “no"  sound 
otherwise?  — those  who 
bother  to  cast  their  votes  will 
have  done  so  on  the  basis  of 
their  anxieties  about  Hitler's 
stereotypes  ruling  Europe  or 
because  they  think  Jurgen 
Klin mwn  doesn’t  deserve  to 
be  paid  in  buttons,  let  alone 
euros. 

Terence  Hollingworth. 
6-impasse  Frederic  Chopin, 
31700  Blagnac. 

France. 

YOUR  report  on  British 
children’s  prejudices 
against  the  Germans  (StfD 
beastly  after  an-  these  yggre, 
November  19)  reminded  me  of 
my  daughter's  experience  a 
couple  of  years  after  my 
return  to  live  here. 

I think  tt  wa s during  the 
European  Cup  football  and 
she  came  back  from  second- 
ary schookone  day  to  tell  me 


with  considerable  bemuse- 
ment that  someone  had  writ- 
ten on  the  blackboard:  • “If 
ChurcMQ  rar;  beat  Hitler, 
Gazza  win  beat  Mattheus." 

Your  leader  rightly  points 
out  the  value  of  learning  Ger- 
man and  experiencing  Ger- 
many as  an  important  correc- 
tive. But  tt  is  surely  the 
attitudes  of  adults  which  in 
this  case,  as  mall  others,  set 
the  tone. 

As  the  BSE  crisis  broke  in 
Europe,  German  consumer 
anxieties  — and  the  German 
government's  response  — 
seemed  to  figure  prominently 


in  the  British  government’s 
Blame  Someone  Else  strategy. 
It  is  not  as  £hr  a leap  as  you 
might  think  to  the  shameful 
tabloid  headlines  during  this 
summers  World  Cup. 

It  is  time  for  the  second 
world  war  to  be  remembered 
as  an  anti-fascist  struggle  and 
for  the  English  to  be  encour- 
aged by  their  leaders  and 
opinion-formers  to  live  In 
today's  world  and  to  look  to 
the  future. 

Orlaith  Kelly. 

138  Gwydir  Street, 

Cambridge  CBl  ZLL.  ' - . • 

* • 

T^#6UR.  leader  recommend' 
1 Y frg  foe  teaching  of  Ger- 
man may  well  he  the  most  il- 
logical you  have  ever  printed. 
Surely  the  same  is  true  of  any 
nation  and  language? 

In  countries  as  diverse  as 
France.  Russia,  and  China, 


the  best-known  names  would 
surely  be  those  of  a past 
leader  and  a sports  hero  (eg 
for  France,  Napoleon  and 
Cantona),  and  knowledge  of 
foe  langimp*  would  improve 
pupils'  understanding. 

Self-evidently  they  cannot 
learn  all  the  world’s  (or  even 
all  the  EITs)  languages.  Far 
better  if  they  and  foe  pupils  of 
foe  other  countries  learnt  one 
simple  neutral  language. 
Arnold  Pitt. 

Yew  Tree  Cottage, 

Ivington  Road, 

Leominster, 

Herefordshire. 

CONGRATULATIONS  on 
your  excellent  editorial. 
Your  supremely  logical  con- 
clusion that  “learning  foe  lan- 
guage . . . will  transform  per- 
ceptions”. which  is  so 
patently  true  for  German,  ap- 
plies no  jess  to  all  the  lan- 
guages being  taught  in  our 
multi-ethnic  and  multilingual 
society. 

Margaret  Tumber. 
President-elect, 

Association  for  Language 

learning, 

150  Railway  Terrace, 

Rugby*  CV21XHN.- -•  ■ '■  . ’ 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
tetters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used 


Wide  world, 
narrow  view 

TONI  Strasbourg  (The  late, 
late  show,  November  9) 
refers  to  the  survey,  Watching 
the  World,  carried  out  by 
Third  World  and  foe  Environ- 
ment (3WE)  and  sponsored  by 
a group  of  agencies  including 
Unicef-UK.  The  findings  are 
filgoiT^ting 

Of  Z848  hours  of  peak-time 
factual  (non-news)  program- 
ming monitored,  only  98 
hours  bad  any  filming  done  in 
foe  Third  World,  that  is  3 per 
cent  The  report  also  details  a 
14  per  cent  drop  in  such  out- 
put over  the  three  years  (1994- 
6)  of  foe  study. 

Natural  history,  celebrity- 
led  travel  and  leisure  interests 
accounted  for  45  per  cent  of 


individual  BBC2  and  C4  pro- 
grammes analysed  by  the 
report  Despite  dealing  with 
more  complex,  less  obviously 
popular  subjects,  foe  remain- 
ing 55  per  cent  of  programmes 
gained  average  audiences  of 
LS5  reunion  viewers  and  7 per 
cent  audience  share.  This  at- 
tests to  a significant  level  of 
minority  interest;  yet  such 


programmes  are  increasingly 
threatened  by  foe  mounting 
pressure  on  producers  and 
editors  at  BBC2  and  C4  to  de- 
liver a minimum  10  per  cent 
audience  share. 

Stacey  Adams. 

Head  of  Media  Relations, 
Uoicef-OK. 

56  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
London  WC2A  3NB. 


Paying  for  the  party 


YOU  suggest  (Leader, 
November  19)  that  foe  ex- 
istence of  a “blind  fund"  to 
support  the  Labour  leader’s 
office  demonstrates  double 
standards.  This  is  nonsense. 
Every  Labour  leader  in  oppo- 
sition. at  least  since  foe  time 
of  Hugh  Gaits  k ell,  has  had  to 
have  such  a fond  to  supple- 
ment foe  Rinding  from  the 
Short  Money  and  party  funds 
for  foe  costs  of  staff  and 
research. 

We  were  particularly  care- 
ful in  establishing  thia  fond. 
We  consulted  the  two  top  QCs 
in  this  field.  Their  advice 
was  that,  because  of  foe 
special  position  of  the  lead- 
er's office,  it  was  important 
to  keep  the  identities  of  all 
donors  confidential  so  that 
there  could  be  no  suggestion 
that  foe  making  of  donations 
might  be  intended,  or  might 
In  practice  operate,  so  as  to 
exert  influence  or  secure 
favour. 

We  cleared  the  fond  and  its 
rules  with  Sir  Gordon  Dow- 
ney, the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioner. and  we  have  stuck 
strictly  to  these  rules. 

The  trustees  vet  all  contri- 
butions to  ensure  that  they 
comply  with  the  Labour 
Party  roles  on  funding  (eg  no 
foreign  contributions).  The 
contributions  of  foe  fund  to 
foe  leader’s  office  are  regis- 
tered In  the  Register  of  Mem- 
bers'Interests. 

To  suggest  that  this  is  In 
some  way  comparable  with 
the  Conservative  Party, 


which  has  raised  many  mil- 
lions of  pounds  in  the  last 
few  months  to  spend  on  nega- 
tive campaigning,  and  keep 
the  sources  secret  from  the 
public,  while  letting  the 
Prime  Minister  and  cabinet 
ministers  know,  is 


preposterous. 
RtB 


Hon  Lord  Merlyn-Rees. 
House  of  Lords. 

London  SW1A  OAA. 

IN  the  second  half  of  your 
article  (Donors’  names  *not 
known’  to  Blair,  November 
18),  you  report  that  Sir  Robin 
Butler  has  vetted  Ian  Lang’s 
business-breakfast  tour  for 
possible  impropriety. 

I have  now  written  to  Sir 
Robin  asking  him  how  it  can 
possibly  be  proper  for  minis- 
ters to  use  publicly-funded 
civil  servants  and  taxpayers’ 
money  to  set  up  what  is 
clearly  a Tory  electioneering 
exercise. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  it 
is  a coincidence  that  all  the 
venues  graced  by  Mr  Lang  at 
breakfast  so  far  are  In  Con- 
servative-held seats  with 
majorities  of  less  tha  n 5,000. 

Small  firms  deserve,  help 
and  .Support  from  govern- 
ment! and  have  a right  to  ex- 
pect rather  better  than  this 
shabby  PR  exercise  intended 
as  a last-ditch  attempt  to  save 
ministerial  skins. 

Barbara  Roche  MP. 

Shadow  Small  Business 
Minister.  * 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SWlA  OAA. 


Brief  words 

■^XOUR  leader  (November  19) 
T on  foe  fees  charged  by  foe 
Bar  described  one  wholly  ex- 
ceptional case.  The  reality  is 
that  a standard  appearance 
fee  in  the  crown  court,  pay- 
able‘for  most  attendances,  is 
£46-odd:  The  self-employed 
barrister  pays  insurance, 
chambers’  fees  and  tax  out  of 
that,  perhaps  ending  up  with 
£25  or  so  for  themselves,  for 
work  that  could  easily  nm  to 
five  or  six  hours  of  prepara- 
tion the  night  before,  traveL 
waiting  and  presentation. 
You  wouldn’t  get  a plumber 
for  that  or  much  more  than 
foe  starter  of  a journalist’s  ex- 
pense-account lunch. 

Giles  Curtis-Raieigh. 

4 King’s  Bench  Walk, 

Temple,  London  EC4. 

LINDA  Melvem  says  (Obit- 
uary, November  18)  that 
she  gave  Alger  Hiss  some  de- 
classified secret  telegrams 
she  had  found  in  foe  Public 
Record  Office  "In  the  strictest 
confidence"  and  that  Hiss  told 
her  she  was  “in  possession  of 
documents  she  should  never 
have-  been  allowed  to  see".  la 
feet  what  Ms  Melvem  passed 
to  Hiss  were  photocopies;  and 
the  documents  she  should 
never  have  seen  are  freely 
available  at  the  PRO  for  any 
member  of  the  public  to  see 
and  copy. 

Anne  Crawford, 

Press  Officer, 

Public  Record  Office. 

Sew,  Richmond, 

Surrey  TW9  4DU. 


The  doctors’  dilemma:  who  has 
the  right  to  let  the  patient  die? 


CONGRATULATIONS  on 
Vw/ alerting  readers  to  the  fact 
that  James  Munby  QC  and  Sir 
Stephen  Brown  favour  foe  au- 
thorisation of  death  by  dehy- 
dration and  starvation  for 
near- vegetative  patients  (Is  a 
flicker  of  life  enough?.  Novem- 
ber 16).  How  ‘‘near’’  will  one 
have  to  be  to  qualify  for  such  a 
dreadfUl  death? 

How  much  do  judges  even 
know  about  patients  in  a per- 
sistent vegetative  state  (PVS)? 
Their  brains  are  not  a "watery 
mass",  as  Lord  Keith  of  Kinkel 
pronounced  in  the  Bland  case. 
The  absence  of  ore-tracking  Is 
not  always  a sign  of  uncon- 
sciousness, as  some  patients 
are  hiinH 

From  where  did  James 
Munby  pluck  the  figure  of 
1,000  to  1,500  such  patients? 
Britain  has  only  200  district 
hospitals.  Some  have  no  vege- 
tative patients;  some  have  at 
most  two.  A civilised  society 
should  protect  everyone  from 
being  starved  and  dehydrated 
to  death.  All  should  be  guaran- 
teed nursing  care. 

(Dr)  Peggy  Norris. 

Secretary, 

European  Doctors’  Union. 
TOStMary’s  Road; 5 ■ • 
Liverpool  L36  5SR. 

THE  reason  so  few  cases  of 
I PVS  have  been  brought  to 
foe  courts  for  permission  to 
withdraw  feeding  is  because 
many  doctors  do  not  agree 
that  the  court  is  the  best  judge 
of  whether  a patient  should  be 
allowed  to  die.  and  feel  the 
focus  on  PVS  alone  is  totally 
arbitrary. 

There  are  many  occasions 
when  the  decision  is  made 
either  to  withhold  treatment, 
withdraw  treatment  or  accel- 
erate death  with  increasing 


amounts  of  analgesics  such  as 
morphine.  Doctors  constantly 
have  to  make  judgments  about 
how  far  to  go  and  tty  to  act  in 
the  patient's  best  interests. 
Mostly,  this  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  patient  (if  they  are  in 
a position  to  make  a judg- 
ment). the  family,  nursing 
staff  and  other  doctors.  A con- 
sensus allows  the  patient’s 
final  days  to  be  managed 
openly  and  with  dignity. 

The  recent  spate  of  police 
investigations  Into  such 
“managed  deaths"  has  led  to 
doctors  practising  defensively, 
as  a recent  example  in  my 
own  hospital  Illustrates. 

A severely  brain-damaged 
stroke  patient  was  tube-fed 
against  the  wishes  of  the  fam- 
ily, despite  the  knowledge  that 
she  had  explicitly  told  them 
she  would  not  have  wanted 
feeding  if  ever  such  circum- 
stances arose.  The  doctor  con- 
cerned also  disregarded  the 
views  of  nursing  staff  and 
junior  doctors  on  the  grounds 
that  he  did  not  want  to  face 
the  same  fate  as  a colleague, 
who  was  subjected  to  police 
investigation  for  withdrawing 
feeding  from  a patient  in  a 
vegetative  state  and  is  now 
awaiting  "trial"  by  coroner’s 
court  Such  a defensive  deci- 
sion would  have  been  un- 
thinkable a few  months  ago. 

Many  doctors  believe  that 
the  BMA  and  the  law  are 
wrong  to  want  the  courts  in- 
volved. The  public  trusts  us  to 
investigate  and  treat  their  life- 
threatening  illnesses  and  we 
should  be  allowed  to  continue 
practising  as  we  have  always 
done  and  help  patients  and 
families  arrive  at  decisions 
which  are  in  the  patient’s  best 
interest 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


Do’s  and  don’ts  of  the  Good  Book 


George  Monbiot  points 
out  that  the  Old  Testament 
book  of  Leviticus  contains  a 
large  number  of  detailed  rules, 
most  <xf  which  Christians  have 
long  forgotten  (Vengeance  Is 
mine,  saith  the  evangelical, 
November  19). 

What  you  will  not  find  there 
(nor  anywhere  rise  in  the 
Bible.  1 think)  is  any  reference 
to  contraception  or  abortion. 
In  view  of  the  mass  of  other 
regulations  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  this  is  because  they 
are  never  seen  as  issues.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  been 
making  it  up  as  it  goes  along. 

Another  omission  is  monog- 
amy, indeed,  there  are  pas- 
sages which  suggest  that  more 
than  one  wife  is  okay  (not  the 
other  way  round,  of  course), 
and  there  are  plenty  of  men  in 
the  Old  Testament  who  have 
several  as  well  as  “con- 
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cublnes".  I don’t  know 
whether  the  Bible  “takes  On- 
an’s  sin  seriously"  (foe  poor 
bloke  got  struck  dead)  but  it 
was  not  as  it  is  sometimes  pre- 
sented. Few  of  us  would  feel  an 
obligation  to  have  a child  by 
our  brother's  widow. 

Phil  McShane. 

Mgnor  Way. 

Oxford  OX5. 

A il EMBERS  of  Reform 
I VI  (Marching  as  to  war  over 
sin  and  sexuality,  November 
18)  should  note  that  Leviticus 
did  say  men  should  not  shave, 
or  cut  their  hair,  divorced  per- 
sons who  re-marry  ahn»M  be 
killed;  no-one  should  ever  wear 
garments  consisting  of  both 
wool  and  linen. 

Peter  McDonald  & 

Mildly  Coleman. 

Walberswlck  Street, 

London  SW8. 


TAMAR  VALLEY:  Bedrag- 
gled Old  Man’s  Beard,  caught 
up  in  hawthorn  berries  and 
rotting  purple  bull  aces,  fes- 
toons trees  in  the  derelict  or- 
chard and  is  rampant  in  hed- 
gebanks  above  a dripping 
slate-cutting  along  the  sunken 
lane  to  Halton  Quay.  On  the 
quay,  high  tide  has  left  reed 
stems,  wood  and  seaweed, 
swirled  to  foe  foot  of  old  lime 
kilns.  These  distinctive  budd- 
ings, with  massive  wads  and 
broad  archways  leading  to 
gleaming,  lime-encrusted  cav- 
erns. were  last  used  in  1926. 
Then,  burnt  lump-lime  was 

discharged  from  the  arches. 

loaded  Into  wagons  and 
hauled  up  the  hill  to  Viverdon 
Down  to  sweeten  or  neutral- 
ise acid  soils,  ploughed  as 
part  of  the  war  effort  Most 
Tamar  Valley  kilns  were  built 
in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries,  before  the  wide- 
spread use  of  artificial  and 
chemical  manures.  Plymouth 
“marble"  and  South  Wales 
coal  were  brought  upriver  in 
barges,  winched  out  of  holds, 
manhandled  ashore  and 


lugged  up  steep  ramps  to  the 
kiln  tops,  often  by  packhorse, 
and.  at  Halton  quay,  in  trucks 
pulled  by  a wire  rope  worked 
by  water- wheeL  Alternate  lay- 
ers of  coal  and  limestone  were 
packed  down  into  the  kiln 
wells,  some  more  than  20  feet 
deep,  to  be  fired  and  kept 
alight  by  skilled  lime-burn- 
ers. One  ton  of  stone  pro- 
duced licwts  of  lime  after 
eight  hours  burning  and  Hal- 
ton’s  four  kilns  easily  pro- 
duced 500-600  tons  a year,  sold 
at  I3s6d  a ton  in  foe  second 
half  of  last  century,  to  be 
spread  over  fields,  and  mar- 
ket gardens  in  St  MeUion  and 
St  Dominic.  Now,  limestone  is 
pulverised  by  powerful  ma- 
chinery in  Dorset  quarries 
and  brought  long  distances  in 
huge  lorries.  This  afternoon, 
the  quay's  quiet  is  enjoyed  by 
a few  people  in  parked  cars, 
gazing  at  calm  reflections  of 
Devon  fields  and  glassy, 
golden  water,  studded  with 
leaves,  flooding  upstream 
through  foe  great  meander 
beneath  Pentillie’s  woods. 
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a 


Dan  Glaister 


,™"tory-  No,  really.  An 
'tf.  update  arrives  on  the  career 

' *®tentions  °f  George  Ste-” 

SSf’ISS?!48*1,  young  man 
^odidlots  of  useful  things 
for  Mr  CUaton  and  might  be 
able  to  &x  Mr  Blair's  fly- 
f^ay  hair  in  the  rnn-np  to 
the  election.  But  wait  he 
Ought  not  come  hereafter 
all!  Golly.  George,  as  his 
friends  call  him.  is  looking 
tor  a career  in  television. 
He's  meeting  with  every- 
one.” said  a US  network: 
source.  George  reportedly 
wants  to  "ankle  the  White 
Bouse”.  The ldd  has  been 

offered  a Sunday  morning 
talkshow,  but  had  better 
move  quickly.  "We  don't 
Want  to  be  lulled  by  his  cur- 
rent celebrity  and  start 
thinking  aheadnf  our- 
selves."  said  a TV  insider. 

CALLERS  to  the  num- 
ber of  Ian  Greer  Asso- 
ciates may  be  be- 
mused to  hear  the  mantra 
"5651"  when  the  phone  is 
answered.  Instead  of  the 
more  normal  "Ian  Greer  As--  i 
sedates”.  But  of  course  Mr 
Greer  resigned  as  a director 
a while  ago.  handing  over 
staff,  some  clients  and  the 
V phone  number  to  lobbyist 

Adele  Biss.  So  why  not 
answer  the  phone  with  the 
greeting  "Adele  Biss”. 

Could  it  be  that  some  ofMr 
Greer’s  overseas  clients,  un- 
aware ofhls  local  difficul- 
ties, are  still  calling  upon 
the  Lobbyist’s  services?  No 
need,  then,  to  know  that  the 
London  office  has  effec- 
tively closed  down.  The 
voice  at  "5651”  says  he  can 
put  me  through  to  IGA. 
"Who’s  calling?"  Damn, 
rumbled.  “Er,  there’s  no 
answer.  Pm  afraid.” 

ONE  overseas  client 
who  won’t  have  any 
farther  need  for  Mr 
G’s  services  is  the  recently- 
deposed  government  of 

Pakistan,  led  by  the  form- 
idable Benazir  Bhutto.  Due 
to  circumstances  beyond 
even  a lobbyist’s  control, 
the  £400.000 account  Is  no 
more.  Shame.  On  current 
form  Imran  Khan  won’t 
need  a lobbyist. 

ITS  spooky,  it’s  threaten- 
ing, it’s  enough  to  give 
Jack  Straw  night- 
mares . . . It’s  the  latest 
Labour  poster.  “22  Tory  tax 
rises  since  1979”,  it  laments, 
alongside  a picture  of  two 
ghostly  blue  hands,  reach- 
ing out  to  the  voters.  Below, 
in  restrained  New  Labour 
print.  Is  the  muted  assertion 
"Enough  is  enough".  Quite. 
But  who  do  the  two  disem- 
bodied hands  belong  to?  The 
Demon  Blair  campaign 
came  unstuck  when  the  eyes 
were  found  to  be  those  of  a 
lifelong  Labour  supporter 
and  jobbing  demon  eyemod- 
eL  But  what  of  the  hands? 
Could  they  belong  to  a Tory? 
The  grey  hue  would  suggest 
a certain  J Major,  although 
the  green  and  blue  is  a tad 
too  cotourfuL  Which  leaves 
DrMawhinney.  Show  us 
your  hands,  sir,  we  should 
be  told. 

FOOD  is  the  new  rock 
and  roll?  Give  me  a 
break.  Food,  as  any 
connoisseur  will  know,  is 
the  new  fine  art,  in  much 
the  same  way  that  fine  art 
was  in  its  time  the  new  rock 
and  rolL  Confused?  Then  get 
down  to  Quo  Vadls,  opening 
next  week  in  London,  the 
latest  concept  in  art-meets- 
food,  and  Joint  venture  of 
celebrity  chef  Marco  Pierre 
White  and  celebrity  pickier 
Damien  Hirst.  Diners  are  in- 
vited to  drool  over  the  Hirst 
Collection  as  they  study 
the  menu . Highlights  in- 
clude Abigail  Lane's  Blood 
Wallpaper  (1996)— red 
flock  is  Just  so  passi — Craig 
Wood's  Dad  In  Beans,  disap- 
pointingly absent  from,  the 
menu,  and  Jane  Simpson's 
Ice  Shelf  With  Assorted 
Jugs,  a sort  of  high-art 
drinks  trolley.  But  can  Mr 
Hirst  vouch  for  the  prove- 
nance of  the  escalope  of 
calf’s  liver  with  Alsace  ba- 
con and  sage,  pomme  puree, 
sauce  diable? 

jb  PETITION  Is  being 
Mm  circulated  by  features 
writer  Annie  Least  to 
have  Daily  Express  deputy 
editor  Ian  Monk  reinstated. 

■•I  think  you'd  better  sign 
this.”  she  breathes.  “Ian 
might  not  like  it  If  he  gets 
reinstated  and  finds  that 
vou  didn't."  Leosk  Is  mar- 
ried to  news  editor  Ian  Wal- 
ler both  a re  proteges  of  the 
book-loving  Monk- 

Interesting  changeto. 
last  night’s  TV  schedules: 
Wax  meets  FergSe. 
repeated.  Good  to  see  a com- 
mercial consciousness  at 

work  in  Birtland. 


m 


Bring  back  the  Lord 
Chamberlain 


Commentary 


Bennett 


THE  . QUEEN  ap- 

pointed a new  Lord 
Chamberlain,  Lord 
Camoys,  the  former 
Ralph  Thomas  Campion 
George  Sherman  Stonor.  He 
Is.  by  all  accounts,  a fab- 
ulously talented  nobleman, 
who  boasts,  among  his  many 
feats  and  achievements,  the 
post  of  Cansultor.  Extraord- 
inary Section  of  Adminstra- 
tion  of  Patrimony  of  Holy  See, 
and  membership  of  the  Court 
of  Assistants.  Fishmonger’s 
Co.  Better  still,  this  premier 
Catholic,  fishmonger  and 
courtier  puts  “the  arts”  first 
in  his  list  of  recreations  (the 
other  is  “shooting"). 

Cometh  the  hour . . . Could 
there  be  any  clearer  sign  that 
the  time  has  come  to  revive 
the  powers  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, ancient  scourge  of 
unseemliness,  bad  language 
and  blasphemy?  The  censor- 
ship business  Is  growing  too 
big  to  be  left  to  amateurs;  to 
television  companies,  clerics, 
film  distributors,  stray  politi- 
cians and  lone  members  of 
the  public  SnwnA  say  that,  in 


time,  God  will  provide  a natu- 
ral successor  to  Mary  White* 
house  — but  can  we  afford  to 

wall? 

Besides,  by  today’s  stan- 
dards of  probity,  Mary  White- 
house  has  been  culpably  In- 
dulgent. She  presided,  let  ns 
remember,  over  an  era  which 
featured  the  blasphemous  ex- 
cesses of  The  Life  Of  Brian 
and  The  Satanic  Verses.  She 
failed  miserably  in  protecting 
us  from  the  gratuitous  vio- 
lence of  Reservoir  Dogs  and 
Pulp  Fiction.  She  could  not — 
or  would  not?  — silence  the 
prefane  poet,  Philip  Larkin, 
or  those  foul-mouthed  pup- 
pets cm  Spitting  Image.  Three 
years  ago,  with  Mary  While- 
house  still  at  the  height  of  her 
powers.  Radio  1 was  able  to 
broadcast,  tm expurgated,  a 
10-part  series  called  Ramon, 
Older  Brother  of  Jesus. 

This  year,  however,  Wwnte 
to  an  intervention  from  the 
I Sunday  Times,  future  appear- 
I ances  of  Sam  on  have  been 
I forbidden.  A few  weeks  ago, 
with  the  programme  already 
scheduled  for  ll  o’clock  an 
Wednesday  evenings,  James 
Boyle,  a Catholic  and  Radio 
4’s  new  Controller,  decided 
that  Bamon  was  too  offensive 
to  be  broadcast  at  aD,  even 
after  the  9 o'clock  watershed 
— a time  when  most  of  those 
of  a Christian  persuasion 
have  already  gone  out  queer- 
bashing.  Like  the  Sunday 
Times,  Boyle  was  shocked  to 
hear  that  the  programme  fea- 
tured lewd  jokes  about  the 


Virgin  Mary,  whom  he 
apparently  believes  to  be  the 
h-nmn/rrilatP  mnthpr  of  Jesus, 
and  Eamon’s  complaints 
about  the  inconvenience  of 
sleeping  next  to  Jesus’s 
“cursed  halo”  — when,  as 
everyone  knows,  halos  are  al- 
ways switched  off  at  night 
Some  have  asked  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  enough 
'to  broadcast  a warning  for 
Christians  before  each  pro- 
gramme, hut  as  Boyle  must 
have  realised,  some  of  the 
faithful  would  inevitably 
have  been  tempted  to  judge 
for  themselves,  and  might 
than  have  emerged  faithless, 
having  heard  the  Good 
Samaritan  described  as  “an 
insufferable  prat”  and  “a  buf- 
foon". 

Since  than,  that  insuffer- 
able prat  — sorry,  Good 
Samaritan  — Sir  Christopher 
Bland,  has  ensured  that 
I henceforth  all  generations 

ahall  raT7  him  by 

I pledging  the  BBC  to  the  cause 
j of  moral  rearmament.  To  thic 
end,  any  use  of  the  “f-wonf  ’ 
(you  know,  the  one  mothers 
scream  at  their  toddlers  In 
i supermarkets)  will  have  to  be 
specially  approved  by  man- 
agement, an  profanity 
and  bad  language  wlQ  be 
banned  before  9pm. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  this 
mord.  austerity,  Channel  4 
haa  responded  by  Junking,  or 
“postponing”  Chris  Morris’s 
satirical  series.  Brass  Eye. 
His  offence,  apparently,  was  , 
to  dupe  two  government  de- ! 


partments  into  answering 
questions  on  a non-existent 
i drug  called  “cake".  One  of  the 
silly-billies,  the  MP  David 
Amass,  may  have  been  feeling 
peculiarly  sensitive  having 
only  lately  been  tricked,  by 
another  comedian,  into  hav- . 
ing  his  (suited)  buttocks 
filmed  on  television. 

Morris,  for  those  who  may 
now  remain  unfamiliar  with  ! 
his  work,  is  one  of  the  most 
offensive  performers  on  tele- 
vision, impartially  rude  both 
to  idiotic  public  figures,  and  j 
to  foolish  nonentities.  De-  ! 
pending  on  your  viewpoint,  | 

this  maVpg  him  an  nffenro 
against  taste  and  decency,  or 
a fear1pag  satirical  ggnin*- 
After  all,  the  “cake”  incident 
tells  us  something  about  the 
susceptibilities  and  Intell- 
igence of  our  leaders,  does  it 
not?  Morris's  career  is  full  of 
such  triumphs. 

Channel  4 denies  cold  feet, 
insisting  that  It  merely 
“needs  more  time  to  review 

the  aeries”.  Another,  equally 


Mrs  Whftehouse 
failed  to  protect  us 
from  the  gratuitous 
violence  of 
Reservoir  Dogs 
and  Pulp  Fiction 

itiam^p»gtnp  explanation,  is 
that  the  series,  if  it  began 
now,  would  end  up  by  pollut- 
ing the  festive  season:  “The 
material’s  too  strong  and  sen- 
sitive to  go  out  during  Christ- 
mas week.” 

Of  course,  one  can  see  the 
attractions  Of  this  banning 
business  — if  Chris  Morris 
nan  he  from  Christmas 
programming,  then  why  not 
the  bumper  edition  of  East- 
coders?  Bat  that’s  not  the  way 
banning  works,  is  it?  No  one  , 
in  authority  ever  announces  ' 


9 » , 


A farewell  to  cant? 


Allegations  of  small-arms  sales  to 
Rwanda  have  stung  the  Government  into 
investigating  the  trade.  But,  argues 
Richard  Norton-Taylor,  Westminster 
has  a history  of  weasel  words  not  action 


AT  a private  hear- 
ing of  the  arms-to- 

Iraq  inquiry. 
Andrew  Collins,  a 
prosecuting  law- 
yer for  Customs,  was  asked 
by  Sir  Richard  Scott  if  the 
Government  knew  British 
arms  dealers  were  evading 
controls  by  selling  weapons 
to  Baghdad  via  Jordan.  Col- 
lins, now  a High  Court  judge, 
conceded  it  was  “probably 
right”  that  the  Government 
had  turned  a blind  eye  to  the 
trade.  He  added:  “We  are  not 


talking  about  nuclear  trig- 
gers or  chemical  warfare  or 
anything  like  that.  We  are 
tollring  about  things  which 
blow  people  up  which  are 
apparently  not  considered  to 
be  all  that  unpleasant” 

The  discovery  of  docu- 
ments in  eastern  Zaire  impli- 
cating a British-based  com- 
pany, Mil-Tec,  in  the  supply 
of  large  quantities  of  rifles, 
znortars.  rockets,  and  ammu- 
nition to  toe  former  Hutu-led 
I Rwanda  government  respon- 
I sible  for  genocide  against  the 


| Tutsia,  was  greeted  with  a 
1 defensive  groan  in  WhitehriL 
The  documents  suggested 
that  the  weapons  came  from 
| Israel  and  Albania.  Customs 
, & Excise,  toe  agency  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  export 
i controls,  were  quick  to  aug- 
, gest  that  British  export  con- 
1 trols  only  covered  the  export 
of  arms  to  Rwanda  (or  Zaire) 
from  Britain.  The  UN  em- 
bargo, officials  said,  pre- 
i vented  British  companies’  in- 
: vdvement  with  the  supply  of 
arms  to  Rwanda  from  a third 
country,,  and  that  did  not 
come  into  force  until  June 
1994.  Most  of  the  documents 
found  in  a bus  near  the  Zair- 
ean town  of  Goma  were  sup- 
plied before  then.  Intelli- 
gence sources,  meanwhile, 
said  they  were  concerned 
with  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction — nuclear,  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  — 


Testosterone  and  other  taxes 


ANOTHER 

MANIFESTO 


A S THE  Chancellor 
/Aznakes  his  final  Budget 
refinements,  he  might  like 
to  consider  the  more  inno- 
vative proposals  Guardian 
readers  have  sent  to  An- 
other Manifesto.  This  is  our 
readers’  open-access  zone 
for  constructive  ideas  our 
politicians  ought  to  adopt 
— which  we  will  urge  on 
candidates  as  the  election 
approaches. 

Our  biggest  mailbag  so 
for  has  concerned  taxation. 
Some  of  you  take  a simple 
but  traditional  view:  “tax 

the  rich",  as  AP  Duckworth 


of  Milton  Keynes  .so  suc- 
I dnctly  puts  it-  Some  are 
more  radical  still:  ’'aboli- 
tion of  the  money  and 
| wages  system  as  a prelude 
to  the  demise  of  social 

class"  might  not  be  Mr 
Clarke’s  first  thought,  but 
j then  John  Blssett,  its  pro- 
I ponent,  is  the  Socialist  Par- 
ty's PPC  for  Jarrow. 

If  Allan  itldgeley,  of  Ab- 
; ingdon,  had  his  way,  a State 
Income  of  about  £50  per 
week  would  be  payable  to 
1 every  adult  citizen.  This 
would  remove  the  need  for 
i old-age  pensions,  jobseek- 
ers’ allowance,  student 
I grants,  etc.  A single  benefit 
, would  be . cheaper  to  run; 
firms  would  find  it  less 
costly  to  increase  staff,  so 
more  jobs  could  be  created; 

: and  those  with  young  chit 


i dren  would  more  easily 
stay  at  home.  Crime  and 
1 homeless  rates  would  fell; 
in  return,  slackers  would 
be  obliged  to  perform  some 
sort  of  community  service. 

A number  of  you  demand 
a maximum  wage.  Laurie 
McDermott  of  Oldham,  who 

notes  the  widening  gap  be- 
tween the  richest  and  the 
poorest  since  1979.  would 
set  it  at  200  times  the  mini- 
mum wage:  "So  If  they 
want  more,  the  richest 
must  campaign  for  the 
poorest  also  to  get  more." 

Speculation  taxes  also 
prove  popular.  Nicholas  Al- 
bery,  who  founded  the  In- 
stitute for  Social  Inven- 
tions, suggests  an  “early- 
transfer  tax"  to  encourage 
the  long-term  holding  of 
shares,  and  thus  make 


; not  with  conventional 
1 weapons,  certainly  not  with 
small  arms. 

Yesterday,  in  a remarkable 
turnaround  — In  style  at 
least,  substance  has  yet  to  be 
fleinonstratfed  — the  Govern- 
ment was  stung  into  action, 
announcing  the  setting-up  of 
a new  Whitehall  committee 
to  see  whether  the  Govern- 
ment needs  new  powers  to 
prevent  British-based  firms 
from  dealing  in  foreign  arms. 
The  Government  said  offi- 
cials. were  “very  concerned" 
about  the  allegations  of  the 
trade  with  Rwanda. 

What  a contrast  to  the  as- 
tonishing complacency  with 
which  the  Government  res- 
ponded to  the  Scott  inquiry. 
British  arms- trade  controls, 
we  were  told,  were  among  the 
toughest  in  the  world.  The 
Government  only  signed 
lucrative  deals  with 


businesses  think  more 
long-term  and  responsibly. 
Speculators  would  also  suf- 
fer under  plans  from  Nigel 
Lee,  of  Nottingham:  “A  tax 
on  the  speculative  move- 
ment of  capital  would  shift 
economic  power  back  to  the 
Government  and  away 
from  the  financial  mar- 
kets.” A similar  proposal 
from  Alan  Simpson  MP  was 
once  rejected  by  Kenneth 
Clarke,  though  . the  Chan- 
cellor did  suggest  it  might 
better  suit  a Labour  mani- 
festo. And  Bill  Kerry,  of 
west  London,  calls  for  cor- 
poration tax  to  be  banded 
according  to  the  risks 
taken:  “quality  businesses 
which  succeed  by  taking 
real  risks  and  making  real 
long-term  investments  in 
infrastructure  and  people" 
would  pay  the  least 
Finally,  an  even  more 
j controversial  idea  from 
j ChloS  Baveystock,  of  south 
London:  the  testes  tax.  “A 


that,  on  the  grounds  of  public 
decency,  there  should  be  a 
ban  cm  the  National  Lottery 
Live,  on  Noel’s  House  Party, 
on  all  indulgent  garbage 
about  the  paranormal,  and  on 
any  appearance  whatever  by 
Michael  Heseltine  or  Anne 

Atkins,  Christianity’s  foam- 
ing answer  to  Chris  Morris. 

That  could  be  a way  of 
using  censorship  construc- 
tively. Instead,  the  ranks  of 
unwelcome  censors  are  swell- 
ing all  the  tfm»  Religious  ma- 
niacs and  moral  extremists 

have  been  joined  by  a new 
type,  the  bien  peasant  inspec- 
tors, who  believe  that  some 
people  should  never  be  sub- 
jected to  robust  criticism  of 
their  beliefs,  however  ridicu- 
lous or  damaging.  One  reason 
why  Christian  pieties  are  sud- 
denly being  indulged  on 
Radio  4.  may  well  be  the  real- 
isation that  Christians  have 
suffered  in  comparison  with 
the  habitually  reverential 
treatment  of  fanatical  Mus- 
lims or  gullible  Hindus. 

Faced  with  this  tide  of  prig- 
gishness, we  need  more  rid- 
icule and  abuse,  not  less.  If 
Christians  complain  about 
such  blasphemy,  then  instead 
of  backing  down,  we  should 
be  sure  to  mock  the  other  rel- 
igions too,  without  prejudice. 
There  is  little  enough  real 
mockery'  of  our  public  life 
these  days  — the  only  place 
that  Tory  politicians  reg- 
ularly receive  sufficient  der- 
ision for  deceiving  voters,  dis- 
gracing their  country,  and 
attempting  to  kill  us  all  with 
poisoned  beef  is  in  the  car- 
toons of  Steve  Beil  or  Martin 
Rowson.  In  print.  New 
Labour  has  been  more  consis- 
tently. and  cruelly  mocked  by 
Bel  Littlejohn  in  this  paper, 
than  in  toe  increasingly  gen- 
teel pages  of  Private  Eye. 
Today,  as  reality  outstrips 
parody,  among  those  most  de- 
serving of  ridicule  are  the 
censorious  overseers  of  toe 
BBC  and  Channel  4. 

But  is  there  anyone  left  to 
dotoejctb? 


In  praise  of 
the  cleavage 


countries  with  acceptable 
Tinman  rights  records.  Never 
mind  that  Hawk  aircraft  sold 
to  Indonesia  have  been  seen 
over  illegally-occupied  East 
Timor.  Never  mind  the  evi- 
dence that  British  Alvis  ar- 
moured vehicles  were  used  to 
put  down  a pro-democracy 
demonstration  in  Indonesia 
last  April  And  the  Govern- 
ment still  has  not  agreed  to  a 
ban  on  landmines  which  are 
estimated  to  frill  or  maim 
24.000  civilians  every  year. 

ESPITE  its  pro- 
fessed' concern, 
the  Government 
remains  deter- 
mined to  shroud 
toe  arms  trade  in  secrecy.  “Is 
it  any  longer  satisfactory," 
asked  Scott  in  his  report, 
"that  Parliament  and  the 
British  public  are  not  en- 
titled to  be  told  to  which 
countries  and  in  what  quanti- 
ties goods  such  as  artillery 
Shells,  landmines  and  cluster 
bombs  have  been  licensed  for 
export?”  In  response,  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  said  that 
in  future  toe  presumption 
would  be  that  questions 
would  be  answered. 

It  then  presented  a list  .of 
reasons  for  secrecy  — 
national  security,  commer- 
cial confidentiality,  diplo- 
matic sensitivities  — making 
it  quite  clear  that  if  Whitehall 
gets  Its  way.  nothing  will 
change.  The  much-trumpeted  i 
TJN  Anns  Register  covers 1 
only  heavy  weapons  and  is  ' 
incomplete  — oil-rich  Gulf 
states,  Britain's  largest  mar- 
ket for  arms,  ignore  it 

Yet  there  are  signs  that 
things  will  change.  Yester- 
day’s announcement  by  the 
Government  coincided  with 

genuine  public  concern  about 
arms  in  toe  wake  of  Dun- 
blane. The  United  Nations 
has  set  up  a special  panel  to 
propose  controls  over  trade 
In  small  arms  (an  initiative 
which  has  provoked  outrage 
among  the  US  National  Rifle 
Association). 

And  as  Andrew  McLean  of 
the  Saferworld  campaign 
group  put  it  yesterday,  “Brit- 
ain would  be  open  to  criti- 
cism for  extreme  hypocrisy  if 
we  introduce  strict  controls 
on  toe  availability  of  smart 
arms  in  our  society  but  con- 
tinue to  supply  such  weapons 
around  the  world”. 

The  Government  and  its  al- 
lies devote  huge  resources  to 
combat  drug-traffickers,  yet 
does  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  buying  arms  to  protect 
their  empires.  Who  knows, 
morality  and  consistency 
may  yet  play  a role  in  a 
debate  which  has  been  seeped 
in  humbug. 


disproportionate  amount  of 
national  income  is  spent  on 
coping  with  the  aberrant 
behaviour  of  one  gender, 
the  problem  gender  — 
men,”  she  says.  "From 
special  schools,  boot  camps, 
football  brawls,  drunken- 
ness and  graffiti,  to  abused 
women  and  children,  traf- 
fic accidents  and  law 
courts."  The  solution:  a tax 
on  testosterone,  payable  by 
all  men.  to  be  added  on 
Income  tax.  “Car  Insurers 
give  preferential  rates  to 
women  in  recognition  of 
their  more  skilled  and  care- 
ful driving:  the  Govern- 
ment should  follow.”  Mr 
Clarke? 

Please  sand  brief  proposals, 
not  merely  on  tax  but  on 
anything  governments  might  do 
to  better  Dur  lives,  to:  Another 
Manifesto,  The  Guardian,  119 
Farrlngdon  Road.  London  EClR 
3ER  (fax  0171  837  4530:  e-mall 
manifesto@guardian.co.uk) 


David  McKie 

UNTIL  last  weekend, 
respectable  Essex,  as- 
sailed with  the  usual 
jokes  about  Essex  girls  and 
the  like,  could  console  itself 
with  the  thought:  th«<  hac 
nothing  to  do  with  us.  Not  for 
us,  here  in  Saffron  Walden  (or 
Thaxted,  or  Dunmow),  toe 
bowling  arterial  roads  and  the 
boozy  hotels,  all  car  parks  and 
cleavage,  where  girls  in  huge 
hairdos  and  white  stilettos  as- 
semble to  worship  the  Chip- 
pendales. Ours  is  the  Essex  of 
history,  toe  civilised  Essex  of 
Constable  and  William  Byrd 
and  RA  Butler  and  Finch  ing- 
field  Green:  “The  deepest 
Essex  few  explore/  Where 
steepest  thatch  is  sunk  in 
flowers/  And  out  of  elm  and 
sycamore/  Rise  flinty  15th- 
century  towers”  as  Betjeman 
wrote;  though  probably  not 
while  in  Mucking.  Fobbing,  or 
Vange. 

They  have  this  consolation 
no  longer.  A London  ac- 
ademic. Dr  Jennifer  Ward,  is 
reported  to  have  come  up  with 
the  thesis  that  Rase*  girls 
were  Essex  girls  long  before 
toe  term  was  invented:  on  toe 
look-out  for  men  from  toe  age 
of  13,  probably  married  at  20. 
and  entrepreneurial  enough 
in  their  instincts  to  carry  on 
the  business  if  husbands  died 
young,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages 
they  so  often  did.  So  I guess 
this  may  be  the  moment  to 
disinter  the  plans  1 have 
quietly  worked  on  for  years 
for  the  partition  of  Essex.  The 
county  as  now  configured  has 
a population  of  15  million. 
making  it  the  second  largest 
in  England.  Divide  it  in  two. 
and  the  counties  thus  created 
would  still  he  far  bigger  than 
half  oar  aviating  counties. 
The  only  remaining  problem 
is  where  you  should  draw  the 
line  between  Snooty  Essex 
(Old  Essex,  as  it  likes  to  think 
of  itself),  and  arterial  not- 
ashamed-to- be- vulgar  Essex, 
which  I suggest  should  be 
known  as  Gormandy,  after  the 
spunkiest  Essex  woman  since 
Boadicea  (C.  Billericay). 

No  doubt  the  final  details 
would  be  settled  by  some  com- 
mittee. but  the  obvious 
answer  for  anyone  else  is  to 
take  the  line  of  the  Roman 
road  from  Colchester  to  Lon- 
don, now  known  as  the  ALL 
This  is  also  the  line  which 
divides  two  kinds  of  Essex 
geology:  London  clay  to  toe 
south  and  east,  but  no  such 
London  influence  north  and 
west  erf  it  One  could  follow 
this  road  from  the  boundary 
with  the  London  borough  of 
Havering  through  to  Chelms- 
ford. where  toe  road  runs 
south  of  the  town,  conve- 
niently leaving  the  old  county 


capital  safe  in  Snooty  Essex. 
At  Colchester,  it  circles  north 
of  the  town,  which  means  that 
we  have  to  abandon  it,  since 
Snooty  Essex  treasures 
Roman  artefacts  as  Vulgar 
Essex  does  not.  A further 
diversion  is  need  to  accommo- 
date Wlvenhoe,  which  has  al- 
ways represented  Itself  as  a 
kind  of  East  Anglian  Hamp- 
stead. where  at  candle-lit  din- 
ner tables  people  dispute  toe 
merits  of  Proust.  But  the  few 
remaining  mBes  before  toe 
dividing  line  reaches  the  sea 
are  replete  with  menace.  The 
problem  1 cannot  resolve  is 
how  one  should  handle  Clac- 
ton, Frinton,  and  Walton -on- 
toe-Naze.  Walton.  1 under- 
stand. is  the  kind  of  cheerfully 
garish  holiday  spot  which  glo- 
ries in  floss  and  gewgaws. 
Frinton  is  just  the  opposite: 
it’s  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  snoot. 
Buses  are  banned;  pubs  ore 
anathema.  Until  recently  even 
fish  and  chips  were  consid- 
ered unacceptable;  when  the 
town  at  last  relented,  it  took 
good  care  to  see  that  the  shop 
was  quietly  tucked  away 
down  a side  street.  It  was  even 
called  toe  Nice  fish  and  chip 
shop,  either  to  honour  toe 
town's  ineradicable  niceness, 
or  to  hint  at  some  kind  of 
equivalence  with  a place  of 
that  name  in  France. 

If  Frinton  were  north  of 
Walton,  this  wouldn't  create 
any  problems,  but  someone 
has  blundered,  and  arranged 
toem  toe  other  way  round. 
Perhaps  the  solution  might  be 
to  designate  Walton  as  a part 
of  Gormandy  detached  from 
the  rest,  an  arrangement  you 
often  find  in  ancient  maps. 
Those  who  know  Thorpe-le- 
Soken  better  than  I do  may  be 
able  to  say  whether  or  not  it 
belongs  in  this  enclave. 

There  is  also  the  issue  of 
South  Woodham  Ferrers  and 
Bumham-on-Crouch,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Crouch  and 
nearer  than  they  care  to  ad- 
mit to  Southend.  Not  many 
here.  I imagine,  dote  on  Jim 
Davison.  Even  so,  I would 
keep  these  places  in  Gor- 
mandy, and  this  for  two 
reasons.  First  because  it  Is 
right  that  each  of  my  two  new 
counties  would  have  some 
touch  of  the  other.  Snooty 
Essex  would  have  Harlow  to 
season  it;  Gormandy  would 
have  Burnham-on- Crouch. 

SECOND,  it’s  only  just 
that  South  Woodham 
Ferrers  should  take  the 
occasional  knock  in  return  for 
past  cosseting.  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph used  to  have  a manag- 
ing editor  who  lived  there  and 
insisted  an  finding  space  for 
stories  of  South  Woodham 
Ferrers,  revealing,  for 
instance,  that  the  morning 
trains  to  Liverpool  Street  had 
been  running  lateyer  again.  It 
might  do  South  Woodham 
Ferrers  some  good  to  be 
lumped  with  New  Essex  to 
remind  it  how  the  other  half 
lives. 

Yet  these,  I would  like  to 
emphasise,  are  at  present  mere 
draft  solutions.  Those  who 
know  Essex  bettor  are  welcome 
to  try  to  Improve  on  them. 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Johan  Ramsland 


A view 


of  the 


world 


NONE  of  the  tens  of 
millions  of  view- 
ers watching  BBC 
World,  television 
equivalent  of 
World  Service  Radio,  would 
have  had  the  faintest  clue 
that  the  editor  of  this  most- 
British  television  service  was 
an  Australian.  The  service 
began  in  March  1991  with  one 
30-minute  news  bulletin  a 
day.  It  rapidly  developed  into 
a 24-hour  service  seen  across 
Europe,  Asia,  the  Pacific,  Af- 
rica and  the  Middle  East  Jo- 
han Ramsland,  universally 
Known  as  John,  who  has  died 
aged  54,  was  its  founding  edi- 
tor. John  eschewed  self-pub- 
licity. and  gained  his  satisfac- 
tion from  the  pride  in 
working  for  the  BBC  and  the 
growth  of  the  service. 

He  was  bora  and  educated 
in  Melbourne  and  came  to 
this  country  in  the  mid-i960s- 
lt  was  a typical  trip  for  an 
Australian  journalist.  He 
spent  much  of  his  first  year 
travelling,  and  took  what  he 
expected  to  be  a holiday  relief 
job  as  a World  Service  news- 
room sub-editor.  But  the  job 
became  a long-term  appoint- 
ment and  he  steadily  rose  to 
become  an  assistant  editor, 
with  attachments  as  deputy  i 
editor  and  managing  editor. 

The  Gulf  war.  which  made 
CNN’s  reputation  as  an  inter- 
national television  broad- 
caster, was  ironically  his 
greatest  career  opportunity, 
and  one  which  he  grasped  en- 
thusiastically. The  BBC.  in- 
spired by  its  then  World  Ser- 
vice managing  editor,  John 
Tusa,  made  a new  bid  to  take 


on  CNN.  John  Ramsland,  as- 
sisted by  John  Exelby  as  man- 
aging editor,  was  chosen  to 
lead  a staff  of  just  15  people 
and  given  three  months  to  de- , 
liver  the  infant  that  was 
World  Service  Television  i 
News.  It  was  frequently  de- 1 
rided  or  ignored  by  the  rest  of  | 
the  Television  Centre 
establishment. 

Eight  months  after  its  low- 
key  launch,  WSTV  switched 
to  a 24-hour  operation  making 
a huge  impact  across  Asia, 
particularly  in  India,  and 
John  oversaw  a breathtaking 
expansion.  By  the  end  of  19S4, 
the  empire  had  a journalistic 
staff  of  around  200. 

John  had  moved  into  televi- 
, sion  with  relatively  little 
management  experience  and 
I only  a few  months  TV  news- 
room experience.  Yet  this 
was  his  strength.  A more  ex- 
perienced person  would  have 
rejected  the  time-scale  and 
the  pitiful  budget  imposed 
, upon  him,  but  he  cheerfully 
delivered  the  service  on 
schedule  and  on  budget 

Under  his  editorship 
WSTVN  introduced  radical 
new  working  practices,  equip- 
ping World  Service  radio 
reporters  with  lightweight 
camcorders  — thus  making  it 
the  globe’s  first  truly- 
bimedial  news  organisation. 
And,  less  obviously.  John 
transferred  to  WSTVN  Bush 
House’s  editorial  ethos,  mak- 
ing it  a genuine,  very  modem 
World  Service  product  in  a 
medium  where  glitz  is  often 
regarded  as  more  important 
than  substance. 

He  bad  an  almost-chlldlike 


Johan  Ramsland,  right,  with  John  Exelby,  in  the  BBC  World  Service  television  newsroom  photograph:  iam  richardson 


delight  in  the  trappings  of  his 
position,  but  remained  one  of 
the  least  pompous  and  most 
approachable  people  I have 
ever  known.  It  took  three 
years  to  get  him  to  abandon 
his  scruffy,  tiny  offices  for 
something  more  appropriate 
to  his  position.  Even  then,  be 
complained  that  the  money 
would  have  been  better  spent 
on  satellite  circuits. 

John  had  a favourite  res- 
taurant where  he  periodically 
took  his  fellow  managers  for 
kebab  and  chips:  it  was  the 
Europe,  a most  unfashionable 
eating  place  in  Shepherd’s 
Bush,  so  run  down  that  its 
identifying  sign  has  long 
fallen  from  the  front  of  the 
building. 

John  and  I first  met  when 
we  worked  together  in  the 
newsroom  at  Radio  3AW  Mel- 
bourne, and  I whl  always 
remember  him  for  his  un- 
stinting and  deeply  ingrained 
sense  of  loyalty  to  his  family, 
friends,  the  World  Service 


and  its  staff  — and  to  a lost 
cause  — the  Australian  Rules 
Football  team.  St  Kilda-  Such 
was  his  devotion  to  St  Kilda 
— and  indeed  to  almost  every 
competitive  sport  — that  he 
once  Hew  from  London  to 
Melbourne  for  the  weekend  to 
see  his  team  make  a rare  ap- 
pearance In  a Grand  Final 

Not  least,  Joban  was  de- 
voted to  his  family:  his  sister 
Karen  in  Melbourne,  his  first 
wife,  Carole,  who  bore  him 
two  sons,  Johan  James  “JJ" 
and  Ben.  and  his  second  wife. 
Sue;  with  whom  he  had  a 
third  son,  Nick. 

The  discovery  that  John 
had  skin  cancer  was  a tre- 
mendous shock  to  everyone. 
The  cancer  was  a legacy  of — 
to  use  his  own  words  — ‘'too  1 
many  years  sitting  in  the  sun 
on  Melbourne's  beaches".  He  1 
fought  on  with  an  extraordi- , 
nary  tenacity  and  just  hours 
before  his  death  he  continued  ■ 
to  speak  of  the  future,  refrxs- 1 
tag  to  discuss  for  one  moment  | 


the  prospect  that  he  might 
succumb. 


John  Tusa  writes:  When  we 
started  our  first  news  pro- 
grammes on  the  pioneering 
World  Service  Television 
News  in  1991,  it  did  not  take  us 
long  to  deride  that  John  Rams- 
land was  the  man  to  do  the  job. 
He  had  long  established  him- 
self as  an  outstandingly  me- ' 
thodical  senior  editor  and 
manager  in  file  World  Service 
newsroom. 

What  was  needed  was  some- 
one who  could  run  a wholly 
new  venture,  on  a shoestring 
budget  in  what  some  regarded  i 
as  an  alien  environment  — 
Television  Goitre  — merging 
the  proven  discipline  of  radio 
news  with  the  new  demands 
and  opportunities  of  televi- 
sion. Ramsland  had  to  prove  to 
his  Bush  House  colleagues 
that  he  had  not  “sold  out”  to : 
television:  to  his  new  televi-  j 


sion  colleagues  that  he  could 
reconcile  the  austerity  of  the 
Bosh  House  news  with 
foe  imperatives  of  realising  it 
in  visual  terms.  He  did  it, 
steadily,  methodically,  system- 
atically, efficiently.  The  first 
bulletins  rapidly  expanded  to 
extended  news  programmes 

ami  gHhln  rhr-oo  yvmrg  tn  n fiill 

network-  He  did  everythingwe 
hoped  he  would  and  delivered 
more.  He  was  not  flashy  or 
showy  or  egoistic.  He  was  the 
ultimate  "safe  pair  of  hands", 
with  sound  editorial  judg- 
ment In  many  ways  he  was 
far  removed  from  the  stereo- 
type of  the  hard  newsroom 
editor.  But  his  gentleness  and 
openness  actually  made  him 
more  effective  in  getting  what 
he  wanted  and  his  new  baby 
deserved.  John  was  one  of  its 
pioneers  and  deserves  to  be 
remembered  for  that 


Jbhan  Fleming  Ramsland, 
broadcaster,  bom  October  29. 
1942;  died  November  17, 1996 


George  Byatt 


Incitement  on  the  Clyde  in  deepest  red 


THE  SCOTTISH  play- ' 
wright  George  Byatt,  i 
who  has  died  of  cancer 1 
aged  73,  was  incorrigi- 
hie,  irrepressible,  never  got 
anything  like  his  artistic  due 
and  was  always  on  the  side  of 
freedom  and  free  expression. 

Bora  into  a Glasgow  Irish 
Catholic  family,  educated  at  St 
Mungo's  School,  the  Catholic 
influence  never  left  him,  al- 
though he  rejected  it,  and  lilte 
many  Scots  Catholics  he  was 
imbued  with  many  Protestant 
values.  During  the  second 
world  war  he  joined  the  Army, 
went  through  Sandhurst,  the 
Scots  Guards  and  the  para- 
troopers, rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain  and  was  in  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  India's  body- 
guard. He  was  profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  India  and 
especially  impressed  by  a holy 
man.  He  never  fulfilled  his 
ambition  to  return  on  a per- 
sonal pilgrimage,  but  the  foun- 
dations of  his  socialism,  na- 
tionalism and  eventual 
anarcho-syndicalism  were 
Laid  there. 

In  1950  he  married  Margaret 
C-oady.  and  they  had  three  i 


sons  and  a daughter,  although 
the  couple  subsequently  div- 
orced. He  ran  a Glasgow  book- 
shop, edited  a magazine,  Out- 
let and  sold  encyclopaedias 
and  vacuum  cleaners,  thus  de- 
veloping the  persuasiveness 
that  mode  him  an  almost  un- 
out-arguable  salesman  of 
ideas.  After  a spell  as  Glasgow 
Citizens  Theatre's  press  offi- 
cer he  wrote  news  reports  for 
the  BBC.  He  then  devised  for- 
mats for  programmes  like  Be- 
tween the  Lines  and  This  Mon 
Craig  and  scripted  episodes  of 
such  series  as  T7ie  Trouble- 
shooters and  Softly  SofUy. 

But  he  hated  television’s  un- 
democratic ways  and  the  scar- 
city of  outlets  for  work  with 


critical  political  messages,  so 
turned  to  theatre.  There  he 
found  himself  isolated  and 
marginalised.  The  major  rep- 
ertory theatres  were  unsym- 
pathetic to  his  uncompromis- 
ing radicalism  and  his  work  , 
received  greater  recognition 
in  London  than  in  Scotland  — 
he  was  the  Soho  Poly's  first  I 
writer  in  residence.  j 

Back  in  Scotland  in  the  late 
1970s,  he  wrote  his  master- 1 
piece,  TheBrus  — about  Rob- 
ert the  Bruce  and  the  wars  of 
independence  — and  started 
Theatre  PKF  (peace  keeping 
force).  His  Prix  Italia-winning 
The  Clyde  is  Red  incited  Scot- 
land to  revolt  against 
Thatcher's  government  and 
evoked  the  spirit  of  Red 
Clydeside. 

George  liked  to  work  from 
the  grass  roots  and  mentored 
many  of  the  writers,  artists 
and  actors  in  Scottish  theatre 
today.  He  helped  found  Edin- 
burgh Playwrights  Workshop, 
creating  Its  policy  of  putting 
on  any  play  submitted  without 
editorial  censorship,  develop- 
ing a system  which  forced 
authors  to  listen  to  the  opin- 
ions of  all  present  who  wished 
to  speak.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  Scottish  Writers  Coopera- 
tive, active  even  in  feminist 
organisations  like  Edin- 
burgh’s Women  Live  and,  dur- 
ing the  1992  election.  Artists 
for  Independence,  who  were 
campaigning  for  devolution. 
He  was  happiest  fighting  with 
like-minded  spirits  against  the 
state’s  big  battalions.  Vision- 
aries are  never  easy  to  rub 
shoulders  with  and  not  every- 
body approved  of  his  atti- 
tudes, but  all  realised  he 
wanted  to  make  this  world  a 
better  place. 

His  other  plays  include  Why 
Does  The  Pope  Not  Come  to 
Glasgow,  Soldier  Green  and  I 


both  infuriating  and  enor- 
mously engaging.  George  was 
a rare  one. 


George  Byatt . . working  from  the  grass  roots  wm  wlsw 


Silver  Land.  Perhaps  now  he 


is  dead,  a major  theatre  com- 
pany wifi  produce  these  and  in 
particular  The  Brus. 


Joy  Hendry 


Helena  Kennedy  writes: 

George  Byatt  was  a wonderful 
companion,  witty,  wicked  and 
iconoclastic,  with  a distrust  of 
authority  in  any  of  its  mani- 
festations. His  most  recent, 
profoundly  moving  play,  writ- 
ten before  his  own  illness,  was 
about  the  death  of  his  friend, 
the  theatre  producer  Verity 
Bargate,  who  was  so  support- 
ive of  his  own  writing  in  the 
1970s.  The  play  engaged  with 
the  fear  of  dying  and  the  self- 
forgiveness that  may  be 


required  before  there  can  be 
resolution.  It  was  a rehearsal 
for  George’s  own  journey. 

His  illness  became  a meta- 
phor for  his  abhorrence  of 
orthodoxies  and  when  a 
tumour  was  identified  in  his 
bowel  four  years  ago,  he 
refused  to  have  a biopsy  or 
any  other  Investigation.  The 
power  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion became  emblematic  of  all 
power  and  control.  No  amount 
of  persuasion  that  early  inter- 
vention could  be  curative  had 
any  impact  he  embarked  on 
his  own  process  of  seif-heal- 
ing. He  was  back  in  the  child- 
hood game  of  Jumping  over 
the  cracks,  daring  the  fates  to 
do  their  worst  — a reckless, 
challenging  quality  that  was 


Tom  Conti  write*:  I first  met 
George  Byatt  in  1963  when  he 
devised,  with  Janet  Carey, 
Variations,  a television  series 
incorporating  sketches,  poetry 
and  jazz.  It  was  at  this  first 
meeting  that  I experienced  his 
finest  talent,  the  rare  gift  of 
intimacy. 

No  one  was  ever  a stranger 
with  him,  because  he  really 
understood  that  "ux'rea'  Jock 
Tamsan's  bairns"  and  he 
knew  that  what  bairns  needed 
was  a smile  and  a word  of 
i support.  It  didn’t  matter 
whether  you  played  the  fiddle 
or  sat  at  a check-out,  five  min- 
utes with  George  and  you  felt 
that  what  you  were  doing  was 
worthwhile  and  that  you  had 
the  potential  to  do  better.  One 
of  his  well-used  phrases  was 
“cooperative  creativity.”  He 
believed  passionately  in  the 
encouraging  of  talent  and 
spent  much  time  during  his 
last  years  organising  young 
writers’  workshops. 

He  was  a constructor  of  aph- 1 
orisms.  some  funny,  all  wise. 
"A  good  family  is  bent  on  its 
own  destruction."  On  Come 
Dancmgr”The  mechanical  de- 
terminism of  the  working 
classes  raised  to  a level  of 
aesthetic  acceptability.” 

George,  to  the  surprise  of 
many  who  knew  form  during 
the  past  35  years,  was  in  his 
youth  a card-carrying  Tory, 
but  be  travelled  far  from  it  In 
the  33  years  1 knew  him  he 
was  a socialist,  a Marxist- 
Leninist,  and  finally  an  anar- 
cho-syndicalist He  couldn’t 
Just  be  an  anarchist  like  me 
because  it  would  be  too  lonely, 
so  he  opted  for  the  syndicate 
as  well 

Life  with  him  was  never 


simple.  ’Til  be  round  about 
nine.”  At  10.30  he  would  ar- 
rive with  five  strangers 
picked  up  during  the  course  of 
the  day  who  bad  now  bonded 
under  his  spell.  This  is  Alice, 
she's  a croupier,  Claire  is 
working  at  Marks  & Spencer 
just  now  but  she's  really  a 
ceramic  artist  She's  also  a 
Maoist  though  she  doesn't 
realise  that  yet  Zoran  has  just 
arrived  from  Yugoslavia . . .” 
Wine  would  be  opened.  Debate 
would  commence. 

Whatever  he  was,  or  said  he 
was,  he  was  one  of  the  best 
people  I ever  knew.  His  under- 
standing of  human  frailty 
made  him  completely  forgiv- 
ing. His  condemnation  was 
never  for  individuals  but  for 
the  structures  which  they,  in 
their  unwitting  folly, 
designed. 

I hope  that  he  knew,  as 
death  approached,  that  those 
of  us  who  know  him  well  had 
our  lives  enriched  by  his  pres- 
ence Indeed  those  who  met 
him  only  briefly  were  warmed 
and  entertained  by  him.  One 
of  my  last  memories  of  him 
was  in  our  garden  this  sum- 
mer with  three  or  four  of  my 
daughter's  friends  sitting 
around  hhn,  thrilled  and  smil- 
ing as  he  filled  them  with  1 
excitement  for  their  lives. 

He  dearly  loved  his  four  | 
children-  They  nursed  him 
through  the  final  weeks  and 
were  with  him  at  his  death. 
Kara  and  I had  George  with  us 
through  every  important  part 
of  our  lives  together,  there 
win  be  a comer  in  each  of  our 
minds  that  wfll  be  forever 
dark  for  want  of  him,  but  the 
greater  part  of  our  minds  for- 
ever brighter  because  of  him. 


George  Byatt,  playwright  bom 
April  30 1923,  died  November  16 
1996 


The  Guardian 


Wednesday  November^_I^6 


Claude  Ake 


Beyond  the 

smokescreen 


The  hallmark  of 
professor  Claude  Ake, 
who  was  killed,  aged 

57,  in  (he  recent  Nige- 
rian air  disaster,  was  his  abil- 
ity to  penetrate  the  smoke- 
screen of  cant  and  pseudo- 
sociology  generated  by 
Africa's  early  political  lead- 
ers to  conceal  growing  per- 
sonalism ineptitude.  Dur- 
ing the  four  decades  around 
independence  he  was  a 
widely-respected  Nigerian 
critic  of  authoritarian  rule 
and  corruption. 

“Power  is  everything,  he 
wrote  in  a 198S  essay  on  the 
African  state,  “and  those  who 
control  the  coercive  resources 
use  it  freely  to  promote  their 
interests.”  Intolerant  of  the 
pretensions  and  mediocrity 
that  he  saw  entrenched  in- Af- 
rica’s political  institutions, 
Claude  bad  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  ar,d  an  ability  to 
articulate,  them. 

Hie  was  a social  scientist  ex- 
traordinaire, combining  aca- 
demic rigour  with  a deep  con- 
cern for  the  human  condition 
in  Africa,  and  he  never  ceased 
to  be  interested  in  practical, 
day-to-day  politics. 

Although  he  had  prema- 
turely retired  from  formal 
teaching,  his  scholarly  pur- 
suits had  continued  unabated; 
only  this  autumn  he  had 
taken  up  a visiting  political 
science  professorship  at  Yale. 

He  had  attended  King’s  Col- 
lege in  Lagos,  and  graduated 
from  the  London  School  of 
Economics  in  1962.  His  teach- 
ing career  reflected  his  inter- 
nationalism and  he  held  posi- 
tions in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  East  Africa.  In 
1977  he  returned  home  to  take 
up  the  chair  in  political  econ- 
omy, and  deanshlp  of  social 
science,  at  the  University  of 
Port  Harcourt  When  he  left 
teaching,  be  founded  the  Cen- 
tre for  Advanced  Social 
Science  of  which  he  was  the 
director  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1994,  he  became  one 
of  only  21  individuals  to 
receive  the  Nigerian  National 
Order  of  Merit  He  also  held 
fellowships  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  and  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Interna- 
tional Center  in  the  US. 

Principled,  open-minded,  a 
foe  of  political  intolerance, 
perpetually  writing  and 
speaking  on  democracy,  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  admit 
that  his  views  had  evolved 
from  the  early  radicalism  of 
Revolutionary  Pressures  in  Af- 
rica (1968)  to  more  tempered, 
if  ever  critical,  later  works  on 
political  economy.  He  was 
probably  at  his  best  as  a polit- 
ical theorist,  with  a remark- 


able capacity  for  simplifying, 
darityinc  and  contextualis- 
ing theory.  He  focused  on  pro- 
moting political,  soctal  and 
economic  dKdflgBjj^1 ‘J 
hi«!  later  years  cm  erg™  413  « 
leading  critic  Of  “structural. 
a^usSenf  policies  pursued 
inSder  the  tutelage 
World  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary 
was  willing  to  engage  the  ob- 
jects of  his  criticism,  and  ar- 

opted  the  World  Bank*  .invi- 
tation to  join  its 
council  on  Africa,  playina JJ 
critical  role  in  assisting  the 
bank  and  African  countries  to 
develop  a new  approach  to 
building  Africa’s  human  and 

institutional  capacity. 

Claude  was  well-known  in 
British  political  circles  con- 


Ake . . - critic  of  corruption 


cerned  with  liberty  and  toler- 
ance and  revealed  to  a wider 
audience  some  of  the  darker 
sides  of  what  was  happening 
in  Africa. 

Last  year  he  resigned  from 
a commission  appointed  by 
the  oil  company  Royal  Dutch- 
Shell  to  study  the  ecology  of 
the  oil-producing  Niger  Delta, 
In  protest  at  the  execution  of 
the  minority  rights  activist. 
Ken  Saro-Wlwa. 

He  was  a decent  and 
humane  person  in  a world 
that  has  too  few  of  such 
people.  He  had  a very  calm 
personality,  and  while  a very 
private  person  he  could  be  de- 
lightfully convivial  while 
forceful  and  penetrating  In  ar- 
gumentAJMca  has  lost  one  of 
Us  best,  and  the  world  has 
lost  a great  internationalist 
and  advocate  of  tolerance,  de- 
mocracy and  human  decency. 
We  have  lost  a dear  friend. 

Claude  Ake  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  two  young  sons. 


Douglas  Wu*  and 

Dunstand  VM 


Claude  Ake,  political  scientist, 
bom  February  16, 1939;  died 
November  7, 1996 


Letter 


Sir  Sigmund  Sternburg 
writes:  In  our  last  conversa- 
tion, before  his  death,  the 
Swedish  ambassador  Lars- 
Ake  Nilsson  (.obituary  Novem- 
ber S)  voiced  his  delight  that  a 
February  date  has  now  been 

Sfor  the  unveiling  of 
Jackson's  statue  to 
Wallenberg  near  Lon- 
don's Marble  Arch-  Nilsson’s 
sensitive  advice  and  help  will 
be  much  missed.  He  was  in- 
volved from  the  beginning  in 
planning  this  tribute  to  a 


Swede  who  risked  his  life  to 
rescue  thousands  of  Jews 
from  death  in  Nazi  concentra- 
tion camps. 


Death  Notices 


BYATT,  Owrg,  Donnnit  Cranatlon  « 
4pm,  Thursday  21at  NommMr  1996.  al 
warrlston  Crematorium.  36  Warrision 
toad.  BWMurBfi  EW.  All  Mends  welcome. 
Sea  Obituary  Slffl. 


Birthdays 


Alistair  Cooke,  journalist 
and  broadcaster,  88;  Alexan- 
dra Danilova,  dancer  and 
choreographer,  90;  Nadine 
Gorxttmer.  novelist,  73;  Dol- 
cie  Gray,  actress,  76;  John 
Horder,  poet  and  storyteller, 
60;  Patrick  Ireland,  violist, 
73;  Plara  Khabra,  Labour 
MP,  72;  Haseena  Khan, 
screenwriter,  58;  Johnny  I 
Leach,  table  tennis  cham- 
pion, 74;  Hate  Reardon,  fash- 
ion editor,  28;  Steve  Smith, 
athlete,  19;  Wilfred  Wooller, 
cricketer  and  former  rugby 
International,  84. 


CREAME.  eric  CnsrtM.  F.CJS.  A KA.  On 
Sunday  Novumfcar  10th  i960,  peacefully  In 
hospital.  aped  80  years,  and  hxmony  al 
Butnaoa.  Manchester.  Sendee  and  commtt- 
tal.  m Manchester  Crematorium,  on  Thurs- 
day. November  21  at.  at  2.40pm.  Family 
nomra  only,  preferably  donations  to  Leu- 
kaemia toaeareh.  Manchester  toys)  Wlr- 
mary.  All  funeral  enajMea  10  Co-operative 
Funeral  Services.  Choritan-Cum-Haray. 
Manchester.  Tab  0161  881  2212 


DAWS,  Qerta  MadeMne.  Peacefully,  at  the 


Toronto:  devoted  a later  ant  slateHn-tew  of 
toid  end  June  Staflord  of  Florida,  and  aunt 
of  Sijmw  3ttflor»pavl»  and  John  Staflom. 


nianra  Grants* 

gjBwetea.  dpnaHona  may  be 
Khlney  Foundation  of  Canada. 


MfeHrnu8  8uita  4ot- 


OJJWjraAEOn  16th  November  1996.  De- 
il^.rTXIC£. wlte  of  John.  Funeral  at 

9nf"n*  SPg?  SgWj"*1*1111.  Leamington 
spa.  on  Friday  22nd  November  at  3 prn. 


IJI?  JSSdJJpjr  announcement  Mepnone 
om  718  4S57.  Fax  bin  713  4126. 


Jackdaw 


Deluxe  dance 


DEAR  (Newspaper  editor); 

On  Sept  26,  McDonald’s  will 
make  an  important  an- 
nouncement that  just  may 
have  adults  across  America 
staging  and  dancing. 

What,  you  ask,  could  Mc- 
Donald's say  that  will  make 
you  stag  and  dance?  The 
answer  is  the  nationwide  si- 
multaneous launch  of  3 new 
“Deluxe"  sandwiches. 

Not  singing  and  dancing 
yet?  You  will.  Be  the  first  to 
see  the  hot,  new  dance  craze 
to  hit  the  streets,  dubs  or  par- 
ties of  America—  the  Deluxe 
Line  Dance.  It's  not  the  Ma- 
carena  or  the  Electric  Slide. 
It’s  McDonald's  own  oontem- 


| porary  fandango,  to  get 
people  grooving  to  the  new 
Deluxe  Line  Menu  at 
McDonald’s. 

The  Deluxe  Line  Dance  will 
be  performed  by  a chorus  of 
San  Diego  Charger  Girls, 
Mesa  College  Dancers,  and  of 
course  Ronald  McDonald  to  a 
new  'Tiving"  jingle  as  memo- 
rable as  the  famed  "IWo  ail 
beef  patties,  special . . . (Don't 
look  now  but  you're  probably 
singing)”. 

A McDonald's  press  release 
reprinted  In  Sqnall  magazine 
Jbr  squatters. 


Dodgy  cover 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  Uni- 
versity Hospital 
S46.354 for  the  president's 
housing  allowance 
945,44 1 for  a corporate 
triathlon 

$27,209  for  executive  automo- 
bile allowances 
$23^)84  for  local  meals  and 
luncheons 

$14,743  for  renovation  ora 
physician's  office 
$1,061  for  plant  rentals  for  a 
cocktail  reception 
$10,082  for  insurance  on  One 
art  and  the  former  president’s 


automobile 

$603  for  seventy  small  desk 
clodks 

$466  for  twenty-four  lo-carat- 
gold-filled  pen  and  pencil  sets 
Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania 

$10,215  for  docks,  watches, 
bowls,  and  other  gifts  for  em- 
ployees and  friends  of  the 
hospital 

S7.230  for  paperweights  given 
to  employees  and  friends  of 
the  hospital  on  Founder's ' 
Day. 

$4,697  for  sponsorship  of  a 
bike  race 

$3,613  for  retreats  at  a local 
hotel 

$2«588  for  flowers  and  fruit 
baskets  for  employees  and 
friends  of  the  hospital 
$2,433 for  a trip  to  Italy  to  in- 
spect a sculpture 
$1,581  for  an  employee  holiday 
party  ' 

$945  fora  golf  and  tennis 
outing 

$798 for  coffee  servic  e at  Holi- 
day and  Secretary’s  Day 
luncheons. 

Moss  Rehabilattan  Hospital 
$3,524  for  holiday  gifts  to 
physicians 

$2,386  for  entertainment  and 
cocktails  at  an  open  house 


$67  for  the  vice-president’s 
lunch  on  a Saturday  when  he 
worked. 

The  expenditures  were  submit- 
ted to  the  federal  Medicare  pro- 
gram for  partial  reimburse- 
ment by  administrators  at 
three  Philadelphia  hospitals. 
The  list  is  taken  from  audit 
reports  completed  in  1994  by 
Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  primed  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
recently.  HHS  inspectors,  who 
audtie&tuentyone  randomly 
selected  hospitals  throughout 

the  country,  found  more  than 
$50  million  in  expenditures 
that ‘'were  not  related  to  pa- 
tient  care" and  thus  had  been 
improperly  charged  to  Medi- 
care. Reprinted  in  Harper’s. 


Chief  executive  of  Sydney 
Harbour  Casino — Neil 
Gamble 

Husband  and  wife  dentist 
team  in  Norfolk —Mr  and 
Mrs  Screech 

Leicester  dental  practice  — 
Dentith&Dentith 

Leicester  community  psy- 
chiatric nurse — Graham 
Twist 

Economics  lecturer  at  Lon- 
don School  ofEconomlcs — 
DrEconomides 

Principal  at  Wimbledon 
School  of  Art — Colin  Fainter 
Further  nominectioedetermin- 
isms  front  the  New  Scientist 


West  Bank  was  an  unrelieved 
hell,  and  they  knew  how  to  get 
transfers  to  other  postings. 
The  Ethiopians,  however, 
were  hew  to  the  tragedy  that 
has  beset  these  borders  for 
three  generations,  and  very 
raw.  They  could  barely  speak 
Hebrew,  much  less  Arabic, 
and  few  were  able  to  muster 
more  than  a sentence  or  two 
in  a European  language,  as  I 
tried  to  cross  back  into  Israel 
at  9pm  on  a stormy  night,  one 
of  these  kids  stuck  his  Uzi 
into  my  gut,  unsnapped  the 


Thin  line 


Ideally  suited 


A of  Manila — Cardinal  Sin 
Head  of  Life  Insurance — 
Mr  De  Ath 

Defence  Research  Agency's 
spokesperson  — Liz  Peace 
Spokesman  for  the  amuse- 
ment arcade  gaming  machine 
industry — Paul  Bellringer 
Bristol  Royal  Mail  Cus- 
tomer services  officer — Gary 
Fudge 


BUT  THERE  was  a singular 
difference  between  Israel  and 
the  "West  Bank,  and  It  was  in 
this  difference  that  the  fearfal 
power  of  symbols — of  the 
irrational,  thinly  disguised  as 
the  normal — most  struck 
me.  A high  proportion  of  the 
young  soldiers  guarding  the 
roads  that  led  to  Jerusalem 
were  black.  Ethiopian  Jews  , 
who  had  emigrated  to  Israel. 

•'  The  Sephardic  and  Eastern  i 
European  Jews  in  the  army 
knew  that  border  duty  on  the  | 


.,4. 


Mother  Jones:  by  a whisker 


safety,  and  shoved  me  up 
against  a concrete  barrier. 
There  was  undisguised  fear 
in  his  eyes. 

Two  hours  passed  before 
an  Israeli  lieutenant  arrived, 
leaping  from  his  jeep  before 
the  driver  pulled  to  a foil  stop. 
He  had  his  service  revolver 
out — a precaution  that 
seemed  redundant  as  the  Uzi 
was  still  pointed  at  my  stom- 
ach, and  there  were  half  a 
dozen  soldiers  standing  In  a 
tight  cirde  around  me.  He  mo- 
tioned them  away,  and  asked  in 
Hebrew  to  see  my  identity 
papers. 

I answered  in  English,  as  an- 
grily as  I dared  under  the  eta 
cumstances:  “This  is  my  pass-  , 
port,  and  my  goddamned  press  1 
card.  What  the  hell  is  going  on  1 
here?’  ! 

The  lieutenant  was  Ameri- 
can-born.  from  Brooklyn,  and 
Instantly  apologetic.  Israeli  of- 
ficers, especially  those  bora  in 

Europe  or  Brooklyn  grasp  the 
importance  of  a favourable 
press  image  in  the  United 
States. 

Thelieutanantpersonally 
walked  me  across  the  border 
and  flagged  me  down  a ride  ’ 
mto  Jerusalem.  “Tve  got  to  ask 


you.  why  did  I scare  that  kid?” 

The  beard"  he  answered 
immediately, 

I have  a Closely  trimmed 
beard,  black  and  slightly  curly. 
It  wasnews  tome  that  it  might 
be  regarded  as  dangerous. 
“Give  me  a break,”  I said. 
“Plenty  of  Jews  wear  beards." 

“Not  that  kind.  paL"  He  ges- 
tured^ my  face,  “TteJ 
who  have  beards  are  either 
professors  or  Hasidim,  and 
theykeepthemlongandun- 
hrmmed.  That’s  a Hamas  beard 
you  Ye  wearing." 

He  sighed,  turned  his  back, 
and  walked  away.  What  can 
you  do  with  a reporter  who  is 
so  out  of  touch  with  the  latt- 
er of  symbols,  with  the  only 
vocabulary  Israelis  and  Pales- 
tinians share. 

Fran^  vhtiam>.jbrdgncoire 

uwmicte  anting  in  Mother 
Jones. 


Jackdmo  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
Jockddwfaguurdlan.co  ukfny 
JjW-WdSghdBKiSP 
Guardian,  119  Farr  ir^don 
Road,  London  EClR  ser. 


Emily  Sheffield 
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Financial  Editor:  Alex  Brummer 
Telephone:  0171-239-9610 
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Prue  Leith  in  a stew  over  share  purchases 


jCiffietlddiia 


Paid  Murptay 


PRUE  Leith,  mlTlInn- 
nalre  caterer  and 
scourge  of  the  corpo- 
rate tat  cats,  was 
caught  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  law  yesterday. 

Ms  Leith,  a non-executive 
director  of  Whitbread 
failed  to  declare  her  deal- 
ings in  shares  in  the  brew- 
ing and  restaurant  group  in 
the  timely  manner  demand- 
ed under  companies  legisla- 
tion and  enshrined  in  stock 
market  listing  rules. 

The  offence  can  carry  a 
jail  sentence  of  up  to  two 


years,  or  a fine,  or  both. 

The  brewing  giant  is  un- 
derstood to. have  fired  off  a 
letter  of  apology  to  the  Ex- 
change yesterday,  having 
belatedly  issued  details  of 
Ms  Leith’s  dealings 

Whitbread  issued  a state- 
ment yesterday  morning 
saying  the  director  bought 
5,000  shares  (her  first  such 
purchase)  at  722p  apiece  on 
September  23.  But  it  later 
transpired  that  the  deal 
was  In  fact  done  on  Septem- 
ber 3 and  at  a price  of  712p 
per  share.  A corrected 
statement  was  published 
la  ter  in  the  day. 

Under  Section  324  of  the 


Labour  vow 
to  curb  water 
metering 


Celia  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 


LABOUR  promised  a 
crackdown  on  the 
water  industry  yes- 
terday with  compa- 
nies being  made 
more  accountable  to  custom- 
ers, brought  under  tighter 
regulatory  control,  and  forced 
to  invest  more  in  their 
infrastructure. 

In  its  blueprint  for  the  pri- 
vatised industry.  Labour  in- 
sisted that  the  10  regional 
companies  will  not  be  allowed 
to  force  customers  to  accept 
water  metering  as  a way  of 
controlling  demand. 

Labour  says  metering,  a 
method  favoured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment would  affect  the 
most  vulnerable,  such  as  pen- 
sioners and  farniiteg  an  low 
income,  and  could  threaten 

public  health. 

Water  supplies  are  metered 
to  about  1.6  million  people.  &2 
per  cent  of  water  company 


The  charges 


■ V Wftter ayrijpfflfafe..;-  • ■/' 
allow  hatfa-.mfflibrt  > ' .-*• 
gallons  a.roihute  to  teak,  V 
a tWrti  of  water  =,  y ■ 
going  tote  the  sysfejyL 

# Although  prosecute# 
fbrpoUutfng240tfrnes,  ; 
haws  been  fined  less  foatv  ’ 
£1  9tit0on.-O.Oi  percent  :• 
of  £10  button  profits. 

• Cut  Investment  by . .;••,••• 
£36T  mWfon  In  first  six  • 
yeggs  of  privatisation  but"  : 
paid  £3  WBSon<flvkJend& 

-m  Invest  so  Bttle  it  wouki 
take  425  years  to  renew  .- 
or  refifie  se  wars  and  S3  :- 


customers.  Frank  Dobson, 
shadow  environment  secre- 
tary, said  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  Labour  in  its  docu- 
ment, Ending  the  Waste, 
would  create  a “world-class, 
water-efficient,  sustainable 
water  industry”.  The  Indus- 
try would  be  subject  to 
Labour’s  windfall  levy  on 
utilities’ profits. 

Rejecting  claims  that 
Labour's  plans  would  have  to 
be  paid  for  by  customers 
through  higher  prices,  by 
workers  in  the  industry 
whose  jobs  would  be  threat- 
ened. and  by  shareholders, 
Mr  Dobson  said:  "The  obliga- 
tions we  place  on  foe  water 
industry  will  have  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  water  industry. 
It's  rolling  in  money.” 

The  alternative  was  to  force 
people  to  install  water  meters 
at  a cost  of  £4  bill  1cm,  which 
would  also  cost  an  extra 
£500  million  a year  to  run. 
"Labour  is  opposed  to  forcing 
people  to  install  water  me- 
ters,” he  said.  Mr  Dobson  also 


The  proposals 


water  mates., 

• -Have  puttoptecepatf; 

anti  perks  packages  *pr- 
senior  staff  and  directors- . 
worth  £20  mWion.' 

♦ Have  allowed  ' , 

customers' supplies  to-': 

be  interrupted  without  . 
warning  200,000  times  in  * 
twoyeans.  .:.  > 


' r.  wr' 

iriciusfev  matdafortcr  ,,v 


an#  prices, 


said  Labour  would  require 
water  companies  to  compen- 
sate customers  when  supplies 
were  interrupted  without 
warning  and  to  introduce 
mandatory  targets  to  cut  leak- 
age.- 

The  companies  would  also 
be  subject  to  higher  fines  for 
polluting,  forced  to  invest 
more  in  sewers  and  pipelines, 
and  be  required  to  publish 
customer  service  targets  and 
performance,  he  said. 

But  a spokeswoman  for  the 
industry  regulator,  Ofwat, 
warned  last  night  that  manda- 
tory targets  to  cut  leakage 
could  lead  to  higher  water 
prices.  "The  companies 
would  be  allowed  to  cite  such 
targets  in  any  price  review  by 
the  regulator, " a spokes- 
woman said. 

A Water  Services  Associa- 
tion spokesman  responded  to 
Labours  plans  by  saying  that 
water  companies  already  had 
programmes  for  leakage  con- 
trol which  were  beginning  to 
yield  savings. 

They  also  run  extensive 
programmes  designed  to  en- 
courage customers  to  use 
water  more  efficiently  and 
economically. 

‘In  Entfand  and  Wales  we 
already  have  a world-class 
water  Industry,  thanks 
mainly  to  the  £17  billion 
which  has  been  invested 
since  privatisation  to  meet 
quality  and  environmental 
standards  and  to  modernise 
foe  water  distribution  and 
sewerage  systems.” 

Mr  Dobson  conceded  that 
some  measures  being  pro- 
posed were  already  being  car- 
ried out  by  water  companies. 
But  he  said  some  of  foe  exist- 
ing voluntary  targets  to  cut 
leakage  were  farcically  low. 

He  added;  "As  Ear  as  we 
know  from  foe  published  fig- 
ures, the  water  companies 
have  yet  to  pay  corporation 
tax  on  their  core  water  and 
sewerage  business.  Since  pri- 
vatisation they  have  made 
profits  of  £10  billion  and  paid 
out  dividends  of  £3  billion.” 

When  the  industry  was  sold 
for  £5  billion,  foe  Government 
wrote  off  £5  billion  debt  and 
gave  the  industry  £1.5  billion 
towards  environmental  costs. 


Companies  Act,  1985,  direc- 
tors of  a public  limited 
company  must  notify  any 
changes  to  their  sharehold- 
ing within  five  working 
days.  And  under  Stock  Ex- 
change listing  rules,  com- 
panies must  notify  the  Ex- 
change of  any  directors’ 
dealings  immediately. 
Listed  companies  are  also 
under  an  obligation  to 
make  sure  directors  report 
their-  dealings  properly. 

Aside  from  the  jail  term 
threatened  under  compa- 
nies legislation,  the  Stock 
Exchange  can  either  cen- 


sure a company  (publicly  or 
privately)  or  it  can  suspend 


trading  in  the  shares.  But  a 
spokeswoman  was  quick  to 
point  out  that  it  will  always 
take  a company’s  history 
on  rule  breaches  — and  also 
personal  circumstances  — 
into  account. 

A Whitbread  spokesman 
said  Ms  Leith  had  admitted 
"an  oversight  on  her  part.” 
and  he  did  not  see  the  mat- 
ter going  any  further. 

Ms  Leith,  a former  Busi- 
ness Woman  of  the  Year,  is 
also  a director  of  the  Halifax 
Building  Society,  which 
Joins  the  stock  market  next 
summer.  Since  selling  her 
catering  and  restaurant 
businesses  three  years  ago. 


Ms  Leith  has  thrown  herself 
into  all  manner  of  public 
works.  She  Is  vice-patron  of 
Women  in  Finance  and 
Banking  and  president  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 

Ms  Leith  emerged  last 
month  as  a member  of  Chan- 
nel 4’s  Poverty  Commission 
which  recommended  that  a 
maximum  wage  should  be 
imposed  on  corporate  fat 
cats,  with  top  salaries  lim- 
ited to  25  times  a company's 
worst-paid  worker. 

With  shares  in  Whitbread 
down  2'Ap  at  734 Vip  yester- 
day. Mis  Leith  is  so  far 
showing  a profit  of  £ 1,125 
on  her  stock  market  flutter. 


Notebook 

Hard  sell  ahead 
for  Eurotunnel 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


IT  HAS  been  home  to  Rich- 
ard Gant,  Madonna,  each 
of  the  Three  Tenors  and  is 
-currently  sheltering  five 
ambassadors.  Tha  185- 
room  Hyde  Park  Hotel, 
above,  was  sold  by  Granada 
Group  to  Mhndarin  Oriental 


International  lor  £88  million 
yesterday. 

BuiK  in  1892  as  a gentle- 
men's ckdi,  it  became  a 
hotel  hi  1902  and  currently 
ranks  as  a five  star  hotel 
where  rooms  cost  between 
£200  and  £1,500  a night.  Its 


i e»  Laurent,  with  chef  Marco 
Pierre  White,  boasts  one  of 
the  few  Michefin  three  star 
badges  in  the  VJK. 

The  hotel's  name  will  be. 
changed  to  Mandarin  Orien- 
tal Hyde  Park. 

PHOTOGRAPH  DAVID  SfLUTOE 


AVING  pulled  back 
from  the  brink  of  finan- 
cial disaster  in  Septem- 
ber and  seen  its  market  share 
climb  to  about  50  per  cent  of 
Channel  crossings,  the  man- 
agement of  Eurotunnel  must 
surely  have  believed  that  the 
worst  was  over. 

But  now  the  company  must 
grapple  with  an  insider  trad- 
ing trading  investigation  by 
foe  Serious  Fraud  Office  and 
foe  more  critical  Issues  of 
winning  back  customer  and 
employee  confidence. 

Among  the  main  draws  of 
foe  Channel  has  been  the  be- 
lief by  all  those  involved  that 
this  was  a high  quality  engi- 
neering achievement,  built 
and  operated  to  foe  highest 
standards.  The  excellence  or 
what  it  does  would  lead  it  to 
dominate  the  cross-channel 
marketplace  — to  the  point 
that  it  might  even  start  to 
look  like  a reasonable  invest- 
ment early  in  the  next  cen- 
tury. Such  analysis  has  now 
been  reduced  to  rubble. 

The  immediate  financial 
consequences  of  the  fire,  will 
not  make  a great  deal  of  dif- 
ference when  measured 
against  Eurotunnel's  reduced 
debt  mountain.  But  the  on- 
going costs  could  be  consider- 
able. Plainly,  the  whole 
freight  fleet  may  have  to  be 
upgraded  at  what  could  be 
considerable  expense. 

Moreover,  plans  by  Euro- 
tunnel to  save  about  £30  mil- 
lion a year  by  sacking  staff 
could  also  be  sidelined  If  foe 
fire  means  that  greater  safety 
cover,  more  engineers  and  en- 
hanced customer  service  is 
neeed  to  restore  credibility. 

It  is  confidence,  rather  than 
anything  else,  which  wifi  suf- 
fer as  a result  of  Monday 
night’s  events.  Before  it  began 
operations  in  1994  Eurotun- 
nel’s greatest  concern  was 
that  foe  public  would  distrust 
a new  form  of  travel.  That  has 
gradually  been  overcome  by 
the  convenience  of  the 
service. 

Now  doubts  return  and 
within  two  years  of  opera- 
tions beginning.  As  an  on- 
going business  Eurotunnel 
has  a huge  marketing  task 
ahead  and  as  a share  invest- 
ment it  is  more  fragile  than 
ever. 


| Systems  failure 


THE  "health  warning” 
with  which  he  prefaced 
his  lecture  last  night  to 
the  Securities  Institute  ought 
to  have  alerted  Viscount  Run- 
dman’s  audience  to  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  his  remarks. 

Stressing  his  views  on 
fraud  and  regulation  were 
personal  and  unrelated  to  the 
Securities  and  Investments 
Board  (he  is  joint  deputy- 
chairman),  Lord  Runciznan 
proceeded  to  inspect  foe  sys- 
tem’s many  failings. 

There  was  the  “cat’s  cra- 


dle" of  "overlapping  Jurisdic- 
tions”, the  anomaly  of  sub* 
agencies  having  fining  pow- 
ers denied  foe  board,  the 
regulator's  tardiness  in  tack- 
ling issues  such  as  profes- 
sional competence  and  foe  in- 
ternatlonalisation  of 
business. 

And  there  were  admirable 
suggestions  on  offer,  some 
technical,  some  of  broader  in- 
terest, such  as  his  division  of 
wrongdoing  into  three  catego- 
ries; charlatanry  (disguised 
incompetence),  cheating 
(breaches  of  technical  rules) 
and  crookery. 

But  lurking  in  the  script 
were  two  familiar  proposals: 
the  abolition  of  Juries  in  fraud 
trials  (he  is  sympathetic)  and 
the  offering  to  fraud  defen- 
dants of  a ‘'sufficiently  severe 
regulatory  penalty"  in  return 
for  dropped  or  reduced  crimi- 
nal charges. 

Such  notions  of  monkeying 
with  English  justice  are  con- 
ventional wisdom  within  the 
hothouse  world  of  regulatory 
professionals.  Perhaps  Lord 
Runciman’s  health  warning 
wasn't  necessary  after  all. 


Export  pounding 

rebirth  of  sterling  as 
the  favourite  currency 
of  the  foreign  exchange 
traders  goes  on.  Last  night 
foe  pound  was  trading  at  a 
four-year  high  against  foe 
dollar  at  $1.6793  and  at  its 
highest  level  against  the  Ger- 
man mark  since  1994. 

The  markets  have  become 
convinced  that  foe  recent  rise 
in  base  rates  to  6 per  cent  was 
not  enough.  With  the  UK 
economy  apparently  boom- 
ing. as  reflected  in  the  hous- 
ing market  and  tax  receipts, 
foe  Bank  of  England  will  have 
to  tighten  further  with  fu- 
tures contracts  already  point- 
ing to  a 6.45  per  cent  short- 
term rate  by  year  end. 

The  problem  is  that  the 
strong  sterling  exchange  rate 
is  squeezing  that  part  of  foe 
economy,  foe  export  sector 
which  needs  to  be  encour- 
aged. The  markets  are  forcing 
the  authorities  to  pay  the 
price  for  past  lapses  in  mone- 
tary management 


Wise  move 

EUTSCHE  Morgan 
Grenfell  has  not  been 
that  happy  a place  to 
work  of  late,  given  the  compli- 
cations of  bringing  foe  invest- 
ment banking  and  economic 
research  operations  of  Deut- 
sche Bank  and  Morgan  Gren- 
fell together,  not  to  mention 
foe  dent  in  foe  group's  repu- 
tation as  an  asset  manager  as 
a result  of  foe  Peter  Young 
affair. 

Against  this  background  it 
is  not  surprising  that  there 
should  be  some  high  profile 
defections.  Among  them  is 
Bronwyn  Curtis,  who  is  leav- 
ing her  job  as  foreign  ex- 
change and  bond  strategist  at 
DMG  and  moving  to  Nomura 
as  chief  economist  and  deputy 
managing  director,  after 
receiving  an  offer  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  refuse. 

Anyone  unfamiliar  with  Ms 
Curtis's  work  can  put  that 
right  on  Friday  when  she  and 
foe  other  members  of  foe 
panel  OT  "wise  women”  econo- 
mists give  their  advice  to  foe 
Chancellor  on  these  pages. 


Taxpayers  win  reprieve 
in  VAT  three-year  rale 


Roger  Cowe 


Government  fi- 
nances, bulging  with 
higher-than  -exp  eeted 
tax  revenues,  received  a set- 
back yesterday  when  a High 
Court  judge  called  on  Cus; 
toms  & Excise  to  stop  with- 
holding millions  of  pounds  in 
overpaid  VAT. 

The  case  is  part  of  a con- 
certed battle  by  businesses  to 
overture  foe  Govenimenrs 
attempt  to  Impose  a three- 
year  limit  on  the  Pfnod  dur- 
ingwhich  VAT  canbe  repaid- 
If  they  were  successful  ft 
could  lead  to  foe  repayment  of 

in  a long  campaign-  » 

pared  to  go  to  law  to  fight  ^ 
VAT.  1 hope  it  Bives  ® 
sage  lo  foe  Government  to 
reconsider  its  position/ 
Former  Paymaster  General 
David  Heafocoat-Amory i an- 
nounced on  July  18  that  legis- 
lation to  limit  foe  repayment 


period  to  three  years  would  be 
Introduced  in  this  year's  Bud- 
get Customs  immediately 
stopped  making  repayments 
beyond  that  period,  despite  foe 
fact  that  many  had  already 

been  agreed  with  taxpayers. 

The  decision  outraged  busi- 
nesses *n/i  their  advisers,  who 
pointed  out  Customs  can  make 
/-la  i ms  dating  back  six  years 
and  argue  that  both  time  peri- 
ods should  be  the  same. 

Yesterday’s  test  case  re- 
sulted from  appeals  against 
VAT  Tribunal  decisions  in- 
volving eight  taxpayers,  in- 
cluding the  opticians’  associa- 
tion, matt  order  company  GU3 
and  the  National  Provident 
building  society.  Mr  Justice 
Keene  said  the  VAT  Commis- 
sioners had  abused  their 
power  in  stopping  repayments 
before  foe  new  law  had  been 
passed.  He  - said;  “The  appli- 
cants are  entitled  to  payment 
of  foe  outstanding  sums  with- 
out further  delay.” 

The  decision  has  encour- 
aged campaigners  who  want 
the  Government  to  rethink 
the  three-year  rule  legislation 
which  wfil  be  included  m 


Tuesday’s  Budget,  and  who 
hope  foe  European  Commis- 
sion wH  overule  the  Govern- 
ment if  It  falls  to  back  down. 

A spokesman  for  Customs 
said  any  repayments  would 
he  clawed  hack  once  the  Bud- 
get. becomes  law.  But  Ms 
Hamilton  said  the  Judge’s 
comments  supported  foe  view 
that  the  Government  could 
not  legitimately  overturn  ex- 
isting agreements,  and  might 
not  be  entitled  to  impose  foe 
three-year  rule. 

Tony  McClenagahan,  of  ac- 
countants Deloitte  St  Touche, 
said:  “The  decision  does  not 
directly -affect  Customs’  pro- 
posals to  introduce  a three- 
year  VAT  refund  limit  ft 
may,  however,  mean  that 
Customs  will  be  forced  to 
rethink  the  proposals  and  at 
least  Introduce  proper  transi- 
tional arrangements.” 

'Liberal  Democrat  Euro  MP 
Graham  Watson,  who  has 
been  pursuing  foe  case  wifo 
tax  Commissioner  Mario 
Monti,  said:  "Customs  have 
lost  on  all  counts  — in  a just 
world  they  would  concede  de- 
feat and  pay  up-’! 


US  firm  survives  cash 
crisis  to  enter  fray  for  LEB 


Simon  Besnrls 
Industrial  Editor 


A PRIVATE  US  utility, 
which  six  years  ago 
came  close  to  being 
“renationalised”  after  suffer- 
ing severe  financial  difficul- 
ties, yesterday  became  the  lat- 
est company  to  join  the 
British  electricity  takeover 
frenzy  amid  suggestions  it 
would  hid  for  London 
Electricity. 

Entergy,  based  In  New 
Orleans,  was  said  to  have 
drawn  up  detailed  plans  to 


The  Budget 


bid  for  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing independent  regional  elec- 
tricity companies  with  Lon- 
don seen  as  its  prime  target. 

The  group  would  only  say 
yesterday  that  it  was  pursu- 
ing a number  of  power  indus- 
try interests  around  the 
world  including  in  Britain. 

The  Guardian  has  estab- 
lished that  Entergy,  which  is 
also  in  the  process  of  tying  up 
a power  station  deal  in  Hull 
with  British  Petroleum,  came 
close  to  being  brought  back 

into  local  government  control 
in  1990,  after  its  finances  were 
hit  by  huge  write-offs  on  a 
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$3.5  billion  nuclear  power 
station  project,  Grand  Gulf. 

The  nuclear  power  project 
threw  the  company,  formerly 
called  Middle  South  Utilities, 
into  financial  crisis  in  the 
iate  1980s.  Its  name  was 

changed  to  Entergy  in  1989. 

Then  the  company  was  put 
under  a tough  price  capping 
regime  to  compensate  cus- 
tomers. A Entergy  spokesman 
said  that  suggestions  that  up 
to  $300  million  had  been 
clawed  back  in  excess  profits 

sounded  “a  little  high". 

The  US  group  said  that 
senior  directors  of  Entergy 
Power,  an  international  sub- 
sidiary of  foe  utility  based  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  are  in 
London  led  by  Bob  Cushman, 
the  vice  president  of  finance, 
and  are  thought  to  be  finalis- 
ing talks  with  BP  on  building 
a plant  in  Saitends,  near  Hull 

The  disclosure  that  a poten- 
tial bidder  for  a privatised 
group  came  close  to  being 
"municipalised”  will  put 
renewed  pressure  on  foe  Gov- 
ernment to  resist  foe  latest 
wave  of  US  takeover  bids  for 
electricity  companies. 


Iran  plays  down  controversy 
and  tries  to  entice  business 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  EfOtor 


LITTLE  Iranian  flags 
drooped  convivially  along- 
side miniature  Union  Jacks 
yesterday  as  the  Islamic 
Republic  sought  to  tempt  cau- 
tious British  businessmen 
into  its  potentially  lucrative 
market 

Scores  of  firms  were  repre- 
sented at  a CBI  -conference  to 
hear  an  Iranian  team  adver- 
tise a country  striving  for 
regional  stability  and  liberal- 
ising its  economy  so  as  to  at- 
tract foreign  investment 
Serious  problems  remain 
though  and  one  due  was 
given  by  the  deputy  oil  minis- 
ter, Mohammed  Nejad  Hos- 
seinian,  who  attacked  "short- 
sighted and  futile"  attempts 
by  foe  United  States  to  isolate 
his  country. 

British  officials  steered 
well  away  from  this  hot  po- 


tato: Jeffrey  James,  our  man 
in  Tehran,  referred  only  to 
“problems  that  we  all  know 
about”,  but  said  slowly  evolv- 
ing economic  policy  offered 
opportunities  for  UK  firms. 

CBI  figures  show  mounting 
though  still  relatively  modest 
British  interest  in  Iran:  last 
year  exports  totalled  £332  mil- 
lion, up  15  per  cent  on  1994, 
and  made  the  UK  foe  only 
leading  OECD  country  to  in- 
crease its  exports. 

Britain  finds  itself  in  a 
quandary  in  its  dealings  wifo 
Tehran:  it  backs  US  criticism 
of  Iran  over  its  nuclear  ambi- 
tions, its  support  for  terror- 
ism and  opposition  to  the 
Middle  East  peace  process, 
and  it  has  a particular  prob- 
lem with  the  unresolved 
Rushdie  fatwa. 

But  it  also  strongly  opposes 
the  unilateral  US  sanctions 
which  target  non-American 
companies  and  those  invest- 
ing in  the  energy  sector. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  £.04  France  B£3  Italy  2.485  Singapore  229 

Austria  17.18  Germany  ZM  -Malta  0.5785  South  Africa  757 

Belgium  50X6  Greece  389.00  Netherlands  £.74  Spain  205.00 

Canada  2.19  Hong  Kong  12.62  Near  Zealand  2.29  Sweden  10.68 

Cyprus  0.74  India  53.75  Norway  10.34  Switzerland  Z05  ' 

Denmark  9.41  Ireland  0.9676  Portugal  248.00  Turkey  159.687 

Finland  7,51  Orael  5.38  Saudi  Arabia  6-w  USA  1.8365 
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1 2 FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 

Bad  news  for  bowlers  and  coffee-house  culture  % 

Bank  makes  repo  | 
new  rates  weapon  I 


Guardian  Wednesday  November  20.  Ifflg 
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Richard  Tlwma* 

Economics  Correspondent 


THE  Bank  of  England 
yesterday  signalled  a 
wholesale  reform  of 
London’s  money  mar- 
kets, bringing  the  City  closer 
in  line  with  continental  trad- 
ing systems  ahead  of  Euro- 
pean 1 monetary  union  and 
hastening  the  demise  of 
bowler-batted  City  gents. 

Following  an  explosion  in 
the  new  gilt  ■’repo"  or  repur- 
chase market,  the  Bank  is 
drawing  up  plans  to  use  repos 
as  a tool  for  controlling  mar- 
ket conditions  and  Imposing 
interest  rates.  Repos  allow  the 
selling  on  of  government  debt 
between  private  institutions 
with  a Qxed  date  and  price  for  i 
a return  to  the  original 
purchaser.  ^ . 

Ian  Plenderleith.  the  Bank's 
executive  director,  said  the 
decision  would  help  London 
retain  a pre-eminent  interna- 
tional position,  whether  or 
not  Britain  decides  to  join  a 
single  currency. 

But  the  Bank’s  proposal 
was  described  as  “very  bad 
news  indeed"  for  London's 
seven  discount  houses,  which 
enjoy  restricted  trading  in 
Treasury  bills  with  Thread- 
needle  Street  at  the  end  of 
each  day  but  are  Increasingly 
seen  as  anachronistic  throw- 
backs from  the  coffee-house 
culture  of  200  years  ago.  The 
Bank  suggested  that  dally 
dealing  in  repos  would  be 
open  to  all  financial 
institutions. 

Mr  Plenderleith  said  yester- 
day. "The  gilt  repo  market, 
established  at  the  start  of  this 
year,  has  proved  a substantial 
success,  growing  to  at  least 
£60  billion  outstanding  [debt]. 

“We  have  been  considering 
whether  we  should  extend 
our  daily  money  market  oper- 
ations to  Include  . . . gilt  repo. 


Dry  run  at 
freedom  for 
Old  Lady 


LABOUR  & planning  to  give 
the  Bank  of  England  atwo- 
year “dry  rim”  *t 
independence,  with  a 
warning  that  consistently 
bad  advice  or  Internal 
ThreadnectBcSt«quaKhBnfl 

wdl  Idll  any  hopes  of  K 
controlling  interest  rates, 
writes  Richard  Thomas. 

Although  Labour  is 
concerned  that  scars  from 
battles  over  monetary  policy 
with  the  Chancellor, 
Kenneth  Clarke,  and  the 
Barings  coMapse,  have 
dented  the  Bank's 
crecDbiGty,  one  Opposition 

spokesman  said  the  case  for 
independence  was  still 
being  considered.  Me  said 
the  proposed  eight  member 
monetary  policy  committee 
■vasJbeing  seen  as  an 
embryonic  central  council. 
“But  rt  they  mess  op,  that 

wdl  be  it,”  the  Labour 
source  said. 

Bank  officials  are 
concerned  the  work  of  the 
committee  win  be  marred  by 
internal  Jostling for  the  |ob  of 
governor,  should  Eddie 
George  be  asked  by  Labour 
to  leave  at  the  end  of  Ms 
tenure  in  1998. 


We  hope  shortly  to  bring  for- 
ward proposals  in  this  area 
for  discussion  with  market 
participants."  A report  from 
the  Bank  is  expected  before 
Christmas. 

Market  analysts  welcomed 
the  move,  which  they  said 
would  improve  transparency 
and  liquidity  in  the  London 
money  markets.  Simon  Bris- 
coe. chief  economist  at  bro- 


kers Nikko  Europe,  said: 
“This  is  a big  and  welcome 
step.  Although  it  is  not  unex- 
pected, it  has  happened  faster 
than  most  people  thought" 
The  Bank  would  be  able  to 
buy  and  sell  repos  to  help  the 
markets  “balance  their 
books"  at  the  end  of  each 
trading  day.  and  would  proba- 
bly use  repo  sales  to  Indicate 
changes  in  base  rates,  he  said. 

Mr  Briscoe  said  sweeping 
away  the  old  system  would 
benefit  the  City.  "The  dis- 
count houses  are  an  anachro- 
nism, which  may  have  been 
useful  in  the  18th  century,  but 
are  completely  inappropriate 
now.'*  be  said. 

“Do  you  see  men  in  bowler 
hats  rolling  up  to  central 
bank  doors  on  Wall  Street,  or 
In  Frankfurt?  I don’t  think 
so.” 

George  Blundell,  chief  exec- 
utive at  Union  Discount,  one 
of  the  biggest  houses,  said: 
“We  have  been  ready  for  this 
move  for  some  time.  We  are 
very  adaptable,  and  we  are  al- 
ready big  players  in  the  repo 
market" 

Most  market-watchers 
| agreed  that  the  latest  reform 
to  the  gilts  market  — 
following  the  introduction  of 
I the  repo  and  planned  market 
gBt  strips,  which  allow  the  in- 
terest element  to  be  sold  sepa- 
rately from  the  debt  — would 
leave  the  City  well  placed 
after  1999.  They  said  the  Ger- 
man Bundesbank  and  Bank  of 
FVance  already  dealt  in  simi- 
lar markets,  though  the  US 
Federal  Reserve  was  the  only 
big  central  bank  to  deal  in  re- 
pos every  day. 

Philip  Shaw.  Union's  chief 
economist,  said  that  in  the 
long-term  the.  Bank’s  move 
would  improve  trading  pros- 
pects across  the  Channel. 
"There  are  clear  advantages 
to  moving  towards  more 
European-oriented  money 
markets."  he  said. 


BAe  seeks  German  link 


Simon  Beavls 
Industrial  Editor 

BRITISH  Aerospace  yes- 
terday confirmed  that  it 
is  in  wide-ranging  talks 
with  German  defence  groups 
about  possible  cooperation, 
underlining  its  ambitions  to 
expand  its  naval  systems  in- 
terests and  to  push  for  greater 
integration  of  the  European 
defence  industry. 

The  company  said  it  was 
discussing  the  possibilities  of 
a tie-up  with  industrial  con- 
glomerate Marines  mann,  de- 
fence groups  Rheinmetall  and 
Wegmann,  and  collapsed 
ship-building  group  Bremer 
Vulkan. 

The  talks  are  thought  to 
centre  on  the  acquisition  of 
Germany’s  leading  producer 
of  defence  electronics,  STN 
Atlas  Elektronik,  one  of  the 
few  profitable  parts  of  the 


I Bremer  Vulkan  empire  which 
folded  in  May.  BAe  could  end 
up  faking  a stake  of  up  to  49 
per  cent  in  STN.  which 
i specialises  in  making  torpe- 
does, weapons  control  sys- 
tems, marine  electronics, 
sonar  and  radar. 

It  appears  that  BAe  could 
launch  a bid  for  STN  with 
either  Rheinmetall,  with 
which  it  has  contract  links,  or 
with  Mannesmann-  However 
it  is  likely  the  German  gov- 
ernment will  insist  that  any 
BAe  holding  is  a minority 
stake.  BAe  refused  to  give  any 
further  details. 

BAe’s  ambitions  to  build  up 
its  capability  as  a prime  con- 
tractor in  naval  systems  were 
initially  focused  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  Trident  submarine 
maker,  VSEL.  But  the  com- 
pany was  beaten  by  GEC  last 
year  in  the  bidding  for  the 
Barrow-in-Furness  yard. 

Since  then  the  BAe  chair- 


man, Sir  Dick  Evans,  has 
been  pushing  for  greater  inte- 
i gration  of  the  European  de- 
fence and  aerospace  industry 
, — a concept  for  which  Ger- 
man defence  minister  Volker 
Ruhe  indicated  his  support  in 
an  interview  with  The  Guard- 
ian last  week. 

In  a statement  confirming 
its  talks  in  Germany,  BAe 
said:  “The-discussions  are  in- 
tended to  determine  the  op- 
portunities that  might  exist 
for  British  Aerospace  in  col- 
laboration with  German  part- 
ners to  pursue  its  strategy  of 
expanding  its  naval  system 
integration  activities." 

STN  bad  sales  last  year  of 
1.45  billion  marks  (£578  mil- 
lion] and  made  net  profits  of 
32.5  million  marks.  There 
have  been  suggestions  that 
the  receiver  is  anxious  to 
complete  a deal  quickly  to  sell 
STN  for  between  400  million 
and  800  million,  marks. 


▼Cracking  Christmas 
offer  from 
A Cellphones  Direct. 
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WHh  over  one  hundred  thousand 
satisfied  customers,  we’re  the  UK's 
fest&ig  mat  order  specialist  hi  mobile 
phones.  No  middlemen.  No  hidden 
odras.  No  pushy  salesmen.  No 
wonder  we  can  offer  better  value. 

Simply  call  us  now  for  free  defivery 
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Spice 
Girls 
pep  up 
solo 
EMI 


Outlook/  Pauline 
Springett  signals 
death  of  tapes 

NO  BUYER  has 
emerged  to  snap  up 
EMI,  despite  fevered 
speculation  to  tile  contrary. 
Worse,  the  music  industry 
Is  acknowledged  to  be  de- 
pressed across  the  world. 
The  City  was  therefore 
braced  for  lacklustre  news 
yesterday  when  EMI  an- 
nounced its  first  results  as 
a separate  company,  after 
the  demerger  of  Thorn  EMI 
three  months  ago. 

In  the  event,  the  market 
was  encouraged  by  robust, 
if  unspectacular,  figures, 
underpinned  by  strong  sets 
from  ageing  superstars 
such  as  the  Beatles,  Tina 
Turner  and  George  Michael 
as  well  as  by  90s  acts  like 
the  Spice  Girls. 

More  Importantly.  EMTs 
chairman  Sir  Colin  South- 
gate  came  out  with  just  the 
sort  of  confident  pro- 
nouncements beloved  of  the 
Square  Mile's  pin-striped 
number  crunchers. 

He  dismissed  rumours 
about  possible  bidders  as 
Idle.  But  ever  since  the  de-  i 
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George  Michael,  who  helps  to  underpin  EMI's  performance,  at  last  week’s  MTV  awards  in  London  photograph:  ian  waldie 


merger  was  mooted,  ana- 
lysts have  predicted  that 
the  music  business  would 
be  gobbled  up  by  a rival  — 
and  those  rumours  helped 
to  thrust  the  Thorn  EMI 
share  price  skywards  ear- 
lier this  year,  although  the 
lack  of  any  bid  so  far  has 
dampened  enthusiasm. 

Potential  buyers  may  be 
keeping  their  powder  dry 
until  EMI's  solo  perfor- 
mance can  be  properly  as- 
sessed. Moreover,  the 
recent  high  share  price 
would  have  forced  any 
buyer  to  pay  through  the 
nose  — perhaps  £2  billion 
over  current  market  value 
of  £5.9  billion,  a daunting 
prospect  for  reluctant 
predators. 

Bnt  if*  Sir  Colin  was  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of 


buyers,  he  was  not  letting 
on.  “No  one  has  made  me 
an  offer  and  we  axe  not  up 
for  sale,"  he  declared. 

Of  course.  EMTs  suitors 
have  most  likely  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  gloomy 
mood  in  the  music  busi- 
ness. The  world’s  five  larg- 
est music  companies,  in- 
cluding EMI.  have  all  seen 
sales  slow  down  recently. 

According  to  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  the 
Phonographic  Industry, 
global  sales  of  recorded 
music  rose  by  0.2  per  cent 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year . 

Polygram,  one  of  EMTs 
great  rivals,  recently 
issued  a profits  warning,  | 
blaming  depressed  music  1 
sales.  In  the  US.  Time 
Warner  has  also  issued 
downbeat  figures. 


Oxbridge  class 
pulls  top  jobs 
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Workface/  Bias 
shows  through 
despite  Major’s 
classless  society, 
writes  Una  Saigol 

THERE  are  more  than  1.5 
million  students  this 
term,  a steep  rise  on 
even  five  years  ago.  but  their 
employment  prospects  de- 
pend as  ever  on  their  choice 
of  university  or  college.  New 
research  to  be  published  next 
month  shows  that  for  all  the 
Prime  Minister's  talk  of  a 
classless  society,  an  Oxbridge 
degree  is  an  ever  more  exclu- 
sive passport  to  the  best  jobs. 

John  Major  may  have  never 
been  to  university  but  in  the 
world  of  higher  education 
class  still  holds  sway.  And 
nothing  comes  classier  in  the 
minds  of  business  recruiters 
than  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Until  recently,  Oxbridge’s 
privileged  position  in  the  jobs 
I market  had  seemed  to  be  wan- 
> mg.  But  as  competition  for 
I the  most  able  graduates  inten- 
sifies. the  Association  of 
| Graduate  Recruiters  says  em- 
ployers are  finding  it  increas- 
ingly  difficult  to  find  the  cali- 
1 bre  of  graduates  they  need.  To 
l fill  key  openings,  they  are 
1 felling  bade  on  the  oldest 
universities. 

Interviews  with  personnel 
departments  carried  oat  by 
the  Institute  of  Employment 
Studies  (IES)  reveal  that  the 
informs!  hierarchy  of  Ox- 
bridge, red-brick,  plate-glass 
and  former  polytechnics  is  be- 
coming increasingly  en- 
trenched- Whatever  the  ac- 
tual relative  value  of  degrees, 
many  company  recruiters  are 
convinced  that  the  entry 
selection  at  Oxbridge  — 
where  about  half  the  intake  is 
still  drawn  from  public 
schools  — guarantees  the 
quality  of  the  output 
All  graduates  now  have  a 
better  chance  of  finding  work 
than  at  any  time  In  the  past 


five  years.  The  AGR  says  va- 
cancies for  graduates  are  ex- 
pected to  rise  by  17.5  per  cent 
this  year,  growing  at  a Easter 
rate  than  graduates  are  leav- 
ing university. 

But  there  is  still  acute  over- 
supply  of  graduates  compared 
with  the  number  of  recruit- 
ment schemes.  According  to 
the  TES,  177,500  graduates  left 
higher  education  last  year. 
The  IES  will  reveal  that  al- 
most three  quarters  have  still 
to  find  a full-time  job. 

So  employers  who  have 
hundreds  of  applications  to 
sift  through  “need  a quick 
way  of  choosing  a candidate, " 
according  to  Ivana  La  Valle, 
an  IES  research  fellow.  The 
result  is  Indirect  discrimina- 
tion. Prestigious  employers 
such  as  investment  banks, 
law  firms  and  the  civil  ser- 
vice still  target  the  elite  uni- 
; versifies  and  shun  students 
I from  less  traditional  colleges, 

| the  IES  says. 

Philip  Brown  and  Richard 
Scase  of  Kent  University.  1 
| authors  of  a study  of  class  and 
higher  education,  agree  that  I 
i an  Oxbridge  degree  carries  I 
even  more  weight  than  in  the 
past.  “Employers  still  believe 
that  one  way  of  measuring 

the  best  graduates  Is  whether 
or  not  they’ve  got  Into  a top 
university,"  Mr  Brown  says. 

The  civil  service  became 
the  first  white  male-domi- 
nated institution  to  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  try  to 
break  the  bias.  Last  year,  it 
launched  a campaign  to  re- 
cruit highflyers  from  all  back- 
grounds and  end  the  tradi- 
tional dominance  of  Oxbridge 
graduates  in  Whitehall. 

By  trawling  through  gradu- 
ates from  red-brick  universi- 
ties and  placing  ads  in  ethnic 
minority  publications,  the 
percentage  or  Oxbridge  grad- 
uates recruited  by  the  civil 
service  has  dropped  from  44 
per  cent  to  39  per  cent 

Hugh  Smith,  BTs  graduate 
entry  manager.  Insists  there 
is  no  evidence  of  an  Oxbridge 
“mafia".  Universities  “main- 
tain an  objective  effort  to  find 
the  best  candidate."  he  says. 


Allied  Colloids 
wants  to  be 
bigger  in 
polymers 

Roger  Cowe 

Allied  colloids,  the 
Bradford-based  special- 
ity chemicals  company,  yes- 
terday announced  a take- 
over which  represents  the 
first  fruits  of  a more  ag- 
gressive expansion  strategy 
signalled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  management 
earlier  this  year. 

It  is  to  pay  £234  million 
for  a major  US  supplier, 
CPS  Chemical  Company,  fi- 
nanced by  a rights  issue  of 
shares  which  will  raise 
£173  million.  The  remain- 
ing £61  million  wifi,  come 
from  existing  resources, 
which  will  posh  np  debts  to 
more  than  half  sharehold- 
ers’ ftmds. 

David  Farrar,  who  took 
over  as  chief  executive 
after  running  Allied's  US 
business,  said  baying  CPS 
made  strategic,  operating 
and  financial  sense. 

CPS  specialises  in  or- 1 
gaiiic  chemical  products  for 
industrial  use,  especially  in  | 
water  treatment,  coatings 
and  adhesives,  and  is  said  I 
to  be  a leader  In  water  sol- 1 
able  polymers.  It  has  sup- 
plied Allied,  which  takes  14 
per  cent  of  its  output,  for 
seven  years  from  its  plants 
in  New  Jersey  and  Arkan- 
sas and  is  also  a reseller  of 
some  Allied  products.  Last 
year,  it  had  pre-tax  profit  of 
935  mzllion  on  sales  of  £157 
million  and  announced  in 
April  that  it  was  consider- 
ing seeking  a buyer. 

Allied  also  -reported  re- 
sults yesterday  which 
showed  continued  growth  in 
sales  and  a recovery  from 
the  effect  of  last  year’s  raw 
materials  price  surge.  Oper- 
ating profits  were  up  by  8 
per  cent  before  taking  ac- 
count of  reorganisation 
costs.  Pretax  profits  rose  by 
4 per  cent  to  £21  million  on 
sales  of  £203  million. 

The  company  said  sales  to 
the  textile  sector  were  still 
disappointing  hat  else- 
where prospects  are  good. 


Sir  Colin  was  clearly  de- 
termined that  EMI's  for- 
tunes should  not  be  lumped 
with  those  of  its  rivals.  He 
acknowledged  that  some 
sales  were  fiat  — in  France, 
for  instance  — bnt  insisted 
that  the  overall  picture  was 
buoyant.  Overall  sales 
growth  was  5.5  per  cent,  al- 
though the  figures  looked 
worse,  he  said,  because 
they  were  distorted  by  ex- 
change rate  movements. 

Sir  Colin  also  said  that 
while  some  types  of  music, 
such  as  gangsta  rap,  were 
on  the  brink  of  a decline  — 
“there  is  only  so  much 
people  can  take  of  rape, 
trilling  policemen  and  deni- 
grating women”  — EMI’s 
musical,  output  was  suffi- 
ciently vhried  to  withstand 
the  blow.  EMI  does  not 


News  In  brief 


have  its  eggs  In  one  basket. 

The  detailed  results  were 
a mixed  bag.  The  most 
recent  album  releases  have, 
for  instance,  foiled  to  set 
the  world  on  fire,  although 
George  Michael's  'Older1 
has  sold  4 million  copies 
outside  the  US.  Tina 
Turner's  Wildest  Dreams 
has  sold  more  than  two  mil- 
lion copies  and  there  are 
releases  due  from  Super- 
grass  and  Robbie  Williams, 
ex  of  Take  That. 

Sales  of  cassettes  are  con- 
tinuing to  fall,  and  Sir 
Colin  doubted  whether  EMI 
would  still  make  them  in 
three  years*  time.  But  that 
could  be  contrasted  with 
the  rise  of  CDs.  which  now 
represent  nearly  80  per 
cent  of  all  EMI’s  album 
sales. 


Record  visitors  lift 
Euro  Disney  profits 

EURO  Disney,  the  debt-laden  theme  park  on  the  outskirts  of 
Paris,  yesterday  posted  a 77  percent  jump  in  profits  for  the  year 
to  the  end  of  September  but  warned  that  it  faced  a tough  1997. 

It  reported  a 9 percent  increase  in  visions  to  a record 
11.7  million,  thanks  to  lower  entry  prices.  The  company,  which 
is  39  per  cent  owned  by  the  Walt  Disney  Co,  started  trading  In 
1992,  although  1995  was  the  first  year  it  produced  a profit. 

Two  years  ago  Euro  Disney's  dismal  performance  forced  it  to 
embark  on  a Fc6  billion  (£700  million)  financial  restructuring, 
which  involved  suspending  interest  payments  to  Its  banks. 

Lease  and  interest  payments  are  now  being  gradually  phased 
back.  These  charges  rose  by  Fri03  million  to  Pr568  million 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  company  has  predicted  another 
rise  of  Fr200  mill  inn  next  year. 

The  company  is  hoping  to  offset  charges  by  boosting  revenue 
and  attendances  with  a development  plan  which  includes  the 
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Vodaphone  buys  out  rival 

yodafoneyesterday  revealed  a £77  mil- 
lion cash  deal  to  buy  People  s Phone  as  it  outstripped  Citv 
^^^wdfoa2i  per  cent  increase  in  interim  profiS  to  more 

_T^  group  said  thetakeover^People’s  Phone  would  add 

and  181  stores  to  Vodafone’s  networks,  which 
a^^heOK  35  iaShoa  U8ers  Woridwide'  two-thirds  of  which 
In  the  year  to  the  end  of  October,  People's  PhoDe  had  sai«  nr 
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Setback  for  Country  Casuals 

by  warning' total  toff£laa  ramion 

waiS^Sproftefor  would bKS?  the,bami 

the  company's  Elvi  chain  CSaSSiEfR!!!?1"  but  saIos  of 
company  does  not  intend 
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Racing 


Weights 
and  cash 


rise  in 
National 
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k Op  weight  tor  next  year’s 

I Grand  National  is  to  be 

I increased  to  JL2st  from 
list  101b  and  tbe  prize  money 
upped  by  £50,000  to  £300,000  in 
a bid  to  attract  class  horses. 

These  changes,  along  with 
the  minimum  rating  qualifi- 
cation being  cut  from  120  to 
110,  are  aimed  at  attracting 
more  entries  and  preventing 

a repetition  of  last  year  when 
only  27  went  to  post,  the 
smallest  field  for  36  years. 

From  January,  the  weight 
increase  to  12st  will  apply  to 
all  jump  handicaps  of  three 
and  a half  miles  or  over  as  the 
British  Horse  racing  Board 
seeks  to  maximise  race  fields. 

Charles  Barnett  managing 
director  at  Aintree,  said:  “We 
feel  by  substantially  increas- 
ing prize  money  and  altering 
the  race  conditions  we  have 
taken  positive  steps  to  achiev- 
ing our  objective  of  a Marten 
Grand  National  field  that  is 
strong  both  in  quality  and 
numbers. 

“Our  aim  Is  to  attract  naas 
horses  whilst  at  the  same 
time  producing  a field  as 
close  as  possible  to  tbe  safety 
factor  of  40." 

Barnett  will  also  be  contact- 
ing connections  of  leading 
overseas  chasers  in  an  at- 
tempt to  add  to  the  interna- 
tional flavour  of  the  race. 

The  changes  were  an- 
nounced yesterday  at  Terry 
Casey's  Surrey  stable,  home 
of  this  year’s  National  winner 
Rough  Quest  Casey  reported 
Rough  Quest  "better  than 
ever”  as  he  prepares  to  kick 
off  a campaign  that  will  in- 
clude the  Cheltenham  Gold 
Cup  as  well  as  the  National. 

Rough  Quest’s  training  pro- 
gramme has  been  put  back  by 
an  injured  tendon,  but  a gal- 
lop at  the  weekend,  his  first  of 
the  season,  proved  he  is  not 
tar  off  race  fitness. 

Casey  has  earmarked 
chases  at  Cheltenham  on  De- 


Honest effort . . . Tissue  Of  Lies  (right)  gets  the  better  of  Passage  Creeping  at  Ltngfield  yesterday  photograph:  frank  baron 


cember  13  and  Doncaster  the 
following  day  as  comeback 
events  for  Rough  Quest,  but  if 
the  gelding  is  not  ready  he 
will  miss  the  King  George. 

“I  ride  Rough  Quest  all  the 
time  and  know  him  so  well 
and  when  he  worked  on  Sun- 
day he  fait  tremendous,”  said 
Casey.  "A  month  ago  1 
thought  it  would  be  a long 
time  before  he  would  run.  but 
swimming  has  really  helped. 
We’d  like  to  go  for  the 
National  again  and  take  in 
the  Gold  Cup  on  the  way. 

“He  is  three  weeks  off  a run 
and  would  be  ready  to  run 


really  weEL  But  we  are  not  ob- 
sessed by  the  King  George 
and  if  necessary  we  will  wait 
until  the  new  year.” 

Hill’s  make  Rough  Quest 
18-1  favourite  tor  a National 
doable  next  April,  with  Suny 
Bay  20-1,  but  the  latter  has 
more  imminent  engagements 
before  Charlie  Brooks,  tbe 
seven-year-old’s  trainer,  even 
thinks  about  Aintree  glory. 

Suny  Bay  Is  5-1  second 
favourite  (The  Grey  Monk 
heads  the  market  at  2-1)  for 
Newbury’s  Hennessy  Gold 
Cup  on  Saturday  week  and  he 
has  been  declared  for  races  at 


both  Kempton  and  Haydock 
this  afternoon. 

Brooks  favours  the  Limber 
HH1  Chase  at  Kempton,  but 
the  dramatic  chan  gw  in  the 
weather  has  prompted  him  to 
declare  also  for  foe  Edward 
Hanmer  Chase  at  Haydock. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
Lamboum  trainer  explained: 
“Couldnt  Be  Better  definitely 
runs  at  Haydock  and  tbe  first 
preference  tor  Suny  Bay  is 
Kempton  where  the  good  to 
soft  ground  will  salt  him  We 
have  left  him  hi  at  Haydock 
just  in  case  Kempton  is  off'' 

Reports  from  today's  three 


courses  suggests  racing 
should  have  a foil  day,  but 
Wetherby  became  foe  first 
victim  of  the  weather  this 
jumping  season  when  yester- 
day's meeting  was  snowed  off 

Lingfield’s  all-weather 
track  survived  an  inch  of  rain 
in  an  hour,  but  the  Tote  was 
not  in  operation  for  the  open- 
ing race,  which  produced  a 
freak  dividend  when  foe  5-1 
winner  Royal  Action  paid  just 
over  50-1  on  the  machine. 

The  Tote  managed  to  work 
for  the  next  three  races,  but 
was  out  of  action  again  for  the 
last  three  contests.  The  freak 


dividend  was  explained  by 
Jennifer  Hurley,  Tote  Race- 
course manager,  who  said: 
“We  had  no  Tote  operating  on 
the  track,  hut  betting  was  go- 
ing on  from  Newton  Abbot 
and  Wetherby,  before  they 
called  that  meeting  off.  and 
also  from  betting  shops.” 

Tony  McCoy  had  a mixed 
day  at  Newton  Abbot  yester- 
day. His  two  winners  there 
means  he  now  needs  three  to 
beat  Peter  Scudamore's  fast- 
est 100  which  was  completed 
on  December  20,  but  he  also 
received  a three-day  whip  ban 
(Nov  2W0). 
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Cricket 

Missing  Jones 
lets  Harris 


off  the  hook 


Andy  Wilson  in  Mefooume 


Andrew  Harris  has 
been  spared  a tricky  de- 
cision by  the  with- 

drawal  Of  his  Derbyshire  cap. 
tain  Dean  Jones  from  the 
Victoria  team  to  Bare  England 
A in  foe  four-day  game  start- 
ing at  the  Optus  Oval  here 
tomorrow. 

Harris  joked  after  taking 
five  wickets  to  set  up  Eng- 
land’s victory  over  foe  Aus- 
tralian Cricket  Academy  In 
Mount  Gambler  on  Monday 
that  Jones  had  warned  him 
not  to  bowl  any  bouncers  or 
he  would  be  running  into  the 
wind  all  next  season,  but  Der- 
byshire’s coach  Les  Stillman, 
another  Victorian,  had  told 
him  to  give  Jones  a hard  time 
or  foee  a similar  punishment. 

*1  shouldn’t  mind,"  said 
Harris,  23,  who  emerged  last 
summer  as  a key  member  of 
the  Derbyshire  pace  attack 
also  boasting  Devon  Malcolm, 
Dominic  Cork  and  Phil  De- 
Freitas,  “but  I had  to  bowl 
into  foe  wind  all  last  season 
anyway." 

Jones  is  not  foe  only  signifi- 
cant absentee  from  foe  13- 
man  squad.  The  leg-spinner 
Shane  Warne  and  the  experi- 
enced seamer  Paul  Reiffel  will 
be  engaged  in  foe  first  Test 
against  West  Indies  in  Bris- 
bane beginning  on  Friday, 
likewise  the  debutant  opener 
Matthew  Elliott 
Victoria  trill  be  captained 
by  foe  former  Sussex  all- 
rounder  Tony  Dodemaide  in 


the  absence  of  Jones  and 
Warne  but  will  still  represent 
a real  test  in  foe  second  of 
three  first-class  tour  matches. 
England  A won  the  first, 
against  South  Australia  in 
Adelaide,  but  Victoria 
crushed  South  Australia  in 
foe  Sheffield  Shield  at  foe 
weekend,  with  outstanding 
performances  from  Janes,  the 
wicketkeeper  Darren  Berry 
and  especially  lan  Harvey. 

Jones  hit  152  in  the  first  In- 
nings, Berry  claimed  11  dis- 
missals, including  an  Austra- 
lian record-equalling  seven  in 
South  Australia's  first  In- 
nings. and  Harvey,  who  has 
the  nickname  Freak,  followed 
a whirlwind  half-century 
with  career-best  bowling  fig- 
ures of  seven  tor  44. 

England  A are  definitely 
without  Jason  Gallian.  who 
damaged  foe  index  finger  on 
his  right  hand  last  week.  But 
X-rays  revealed  no  broken 
bones  and  the  Lancashire 
batsman  will  remain  with  foe 
tour  party.  The  manager 
David  Graveney  said:  “It  is 
just  a question  of  getting  over 
tbe  pain  he  Is  suffering  at 
present." 

Adam  Hollloake  and  Craig 
White,  their  two  other  Angli- 
cised Australians,  both  with 
strong  Victorian  connections, 
will  play.  White  returns,  with 
Kent's  Dean  Headley,  after 
both  were  rested  in  Mount 
Gambler.  Hollioake  was  born 
in  Melbourne  and  White  grew 
up  in  nearby  Bendigo  after 
emigrating  from  Yorkshire  as 
a child. 


Law  latest  to  leave  Sussex 


SUSSEX  yesterday  lost 
their  third  high-profile 
player  in  two  days  when 
the  all-rounder  Danny  Law 
joined  Essex  on  a three- 
year  contract. 

Law,  21,  followed  the  leg- 
spinner  lan  Salisbury,  who 
signed  for  Surrey  on  Mon- 
day, the  same  day  that  the 
sacked  Ed  GIddins  was  of- 
fered a fresh  opportunity 
by  Warwickshire. 


The  exodus  may  continue, 
with  the  former  captain 
Alan  Wdls  requesting  per- 
mission to  speak  to  other 
counties  and  foe  batsman 
Martin  Speight  considering 
a move  to  Durham. 

Warwickshire's  chief  ex- 
ecutive Dennis  Amiss  said 
yesterday  that  Brian  Lara 
may  not  play  county  cricket 
again  because  of  “horrific" 
international  commitments. 
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TOP  TOME  TWft  IW  Tbe  Ptomr  M,  BEp  7 

IBBOc  tnibimteiWi  SHOD  UntM  1»-2  (J  KIpb)  a am 

BaHbteErsni  Feel  Tim  Pont.  3-4  Mjapan.  21-1 WW  EPc.  18-1  Itetnosn  Bparia. 


140  ■PEcsmanwnuiaraCAPTO 

1 DO-  IKIOUIW  JACK  (214)  A Cenotl  5-1V0 
» 30-PAEAPIiW»l(2— )KBeHay5-1V0  „ 

sun-  uHroECOHacnTOiBiRhodBesB-n-e 

■ BMAFanr4-1HI — - 

S KV  SHENAinOAB (1B)H OSter  6-1V0 

6-  EOT  rounwaw  ctan  oaaraoodviT-g 

6510-  PHYSICAL  PUN  (411)  A Btacfcnen  S-l  VO 
EH)  BH>TOL(1f)M  Pipe  VIVO 


013-  BOYiU.  EVian  (221  >DGaotwio  Vivo 
03PP44  SEANEOE  LADC21)  ACemE  MVO 

MDVO  SmuMIEtROnnow  VTVO 

60-  BTSIHM  PAIAHE  (291)  J GBtotd  5-1  VO 
0-  1BVK  (1B2)  Mr*  J POmen  S-IVO 
004-  ■AYFJURpa4)JBcEoy4-10-9 


3 ' 

4 

a 

4 

7 

a 
a 

10 
11 
12 
ia 

14 

IB  800UF-  HAUEIA (20B1 C BiOOte  S-W 
ia  TOflNPUMMtttoaaraaiS-W 

TOPPCWniraiWi—ralJdB.IMa.teT.SIrnmraiO 
I ppm  Blithe  mdteirt  11 1tmradiT*HT  r^-- 

■wdaea  7-2  TyswplE.  5-1  RwdEwnt.6-1  Hot  For  Turtag,  ?-l  Fsr  EprtEB.B*l  ****.  W-lTOong 
MnBn.RsdTss 


2.20  If  III  nil  IIDKETM  nllfTTIw  If  I 111  Ills  ^1, TIT 

1 ItfflSl-  tONY  BAY  C*4S)C  Broote  7-11-7 


3 VN171  WISE  APPROACH  (21)  (OKBEtey  6-10-6 

4 2F11T3-  OU)EntMECBIS)(D)ATon>eU  V1D-T 

5 2SI-21T  SUPER  TACTICS  (T)(CO)BA**fS-KW 

a 131P11V  BO  Knows  HBST(E7B]GL  Moore  T-n-7 

7 P/PRH-4  LACBEEMHA  (33)  (Q  Mtea  H Krtflia  B-W-7  ^ 


•HaiSTTO 


-AP 


TOP  FORM  TDEk  Swv  By  Gi  1>>*EI  A«di  7 
1 i»  CMnenra  8 11 B ■ A F*V>*H  1 3-8  (T  FeialT0 10  m* 

■MHbw:  7-4Trylng  Apsm.  2-1  Suny  Boy.  B-l  Wh  AppreaED.  0-1  Super  Tadlca.  10-1  UBkendaia.  12-1  OU 
Bridge,  10-1  Ba  KnsM  Bea 


2-50  HAIMOR1H  KAIUXCAP  MJROUE  tea  Bi  CSJSOI 
1 «m V CHAPRASU  (307)  M Pipe  7-1 V10  . 


2 (VB405-2  HttH  BRADS  (12)  Eta  S mm  8-1 VI 

3 DV  THBTOtSCACtl  (243)(b)J  Fenahaiaa  S-IVO 

4 V32S23-  WELSHKAM  (403)  (C)  M B!snslB*4  16-10-13  . 

5 IZKWS3  TIM  (4)  j Jentina  6-i0-t 


TOP  PWEi  TW*  Chranesl  *,  EE*  teada  7 

least  Wedemnye—E  a 11 11  p hwb  7-4  (j  OBfonl)  4 ra< 

6-H  ChapraaP,  6-1  Hlgn  Crate.  6-r  The  rolnacn.  7-ITtat6-i  HaMAnm. 


3.20  RALUP0RDH0VKE  CHASE  3m  C3bM 

1 QOM21  FECT1tY1K(14)(OUl5'A  PBrrd  7-11-6 


3 APPLE  JONH  RAW  7-1 1-0 

3 112AR9-  BBaiCHHOTTOCMOO  Shemood  7-1V0  — 

4 212J7A-3  OUnOWNPSUOW  (14)  n Cunts  7-1  VC 


PHraMylW 

JQmtmroe 

JD  Monte 


TOP  PCWTOEk  Bende  Net  Te  1 W Phai  Ibyne  B 
iflSEi  NHud  B 11 2 J ferae  6-1  (O  ttanraed) « rra 

4-a  Berude  MU  To.  B-1  Rm  Thyaa.  10-1  OurowifBUow.  12-1  Apple  John 


3450  BUNCH  snun  STAHDABD  QfBI  IUTKRIAL  HWT  PIAT 


1* 

13 

14 

15 
18 
IT 
ia 


CHABUE  BAMKBI K Bute  VI V4 
M-  SORTS  PBBMOOATnm  (877)  A Carroll  6-11-4 
PtSSUmPB  LEAP  IB0!>  H KidgM  4-TV4 
6-  JACK QALLAOHHt (300) »SB Bandera 5-1  Vt  . 

00  JACKUO(4)  IdlssJ  Bom  4-1V4 

6-  UBT  BMXRMTEBf242)  Urn  M Jon»  S-1V( 

JBGrtssei6-n-4 

n H KiugM  Vit-4 

!CMsraviv4 — 

Of-  PMNATB IHORIB  (029)  A Canal  B-1  V4 
2- QUICK  KMEUn  (UK)  0 Hknalnn  VI V4 

Z and  BAQLE  (1»>M  Pipe  VI W 

40-  SHEKEU  (1  BE)  C Brooks  6-1 V4 
V-  MBAMORA  (600)  K B«Ha»  V1V4 

IS  Dow  VIM 
»gakSVll-4 


TJMwpby 

J Magee  (3) 


20 

20 


Results 


TOP  Rf  1M  oak*  Banter  0,  Odd  brf*  ».  UTOy  Beeaaotar  ■ 

BeEbv  M Oofck  Beater.  S-l  Stdanorg.  fr-i  Fuller's  Leap.  7-1  OuM  Estfe.  8-1  MfITOy  Lam, 
Stormyterweatw.  KM  UwlyEntounte. 


2M 

BNJM5  AHWLUR(IS)  JPwMB-lva  

AWtaBefT)* 

208 

210 

*11 

21* 

ZM54S  PRODDfmSMV  (S^  R Rost  

A HdUnrartb  (7) 

.aWmtterisyCT) 

ISranmn 

TOM  POEM  THt  Whm^a  WBb  8,  Peptete  PM  7,  fee  (ten  S 
fBMft  Man  Mood  4 11 2 Mr  E James  10-11  (CBnnkallm 

Uttv  5-2  Mhere'i  WWe.T-a  Mrtharn  OpUmu.  VI  Poopea  PM.  6-1  MHee  0»m.  TO-i  WeydNA.  «-1 
Foagnm  14-1  Prodani  Peggy. 


2.00  BHEJSTOWSOJJMO  HANDICAP  ElfflDLE  2m  if  Cl ^40 
301  3P945-0  LAMMSEKMOJUinOH  (144)  (D)J  Spearing  9-13-0 

to*  aunrmaMiif  (i4)(B}(B^RNoflBec6-n-8 

303  2-4834  NY  BARYIISX]  (B)  I Jones  6-1  VS 

304  046JP-B  AUCrBMBEKmn4)(D)KBIabopV1Vfl 

300  FMF043-  THEM  TlMEa  (400)  F Joraan  7-KVT 

30*  /MS064  ECALP 'EM  (14)  Or  P Prlctianl  S-10-0 

307  PPWJ-30  HBESB.(B)  K Burke  7-tt-O 
3M  300004  ACAEBTOTHE  CLOCK  (16)  C PoplMm  4-10-0 

TOP  POM  TIP*  Oedag  Pete  8,  AAraTO  Mirror  7, 

IPO*  Cent)  MB  B 11  STOteeemha1»-1  (RJHodge»13na 

BaUtopS-g  Afce^ s Mnor.  7-a  My  KendidL  B-a  Ckeulng  PMh  6-1  Lommoad  Junior,  Theni  Tliee*.  10-1 
BreEL 


2.3  0 BOGMJSH  NOtnCEV  CHASE  «n  If  1 10yd»  C3U0OP 


401  33-5431  DON  DU  CADRAA  (11)T  Formr  7-1V5 

402  4244TO-  BOtOBFBtfaBI)  U MEitson  7-10-12  . 


408  SSOMJP  CARDBIALIIUU:ni)WluVenadaHMtaiM,V10-l2 

404  0628*-  JULTARA  (208)  J EdWBlds  7-10-12  — 

40B  471AMP  ■ETOUS(11)RBicUer9-10-12 

408  MOUNT  smATH(*21)CEg»tonV10-0 

407  XJ?0>3VWCWIST0EEI«1WP1»*l)r9-»-l2 


-MrPSoaH 


408  lima-  MOM'S  TOUH  STOHV(B43)DMQdS0n  7-10-0 

409  4 HBWTOW IIQSK (46) Un  A EmUricoe 7-W-7 Jl 

410  5P8VF4  EW1NO  OUAHIEl  (IK)  NTtesttn-Oenles  6-10-7 TJ 

4ti  amanwouLTPwwm  s-104 11 

TOP  PORN  TIPS]  Don  dn  CMm  8,  Bnteg  Cbartet  7,  AMera  B 
1ME.  Stone*  Me  6 110  A McCoy  *-S(p  MEmfe)  7tra 

:7-4Miw  » Your  S»v.3-i  Don  do CMmn. S-l  Jidtwa,  7-1  String  Quern*.  6-1  Uoud  Senaft.  W-i 


3.00 


501  OUD-D 

502  W-2F 
B03  0DP5VI 

604  65502-5 

605  PP-4115 
SOB  500P12V 
EOT  0P82-I0 
SOB  0434/55- 
000  SOOfSFO- 
570  OBfUUN 

an  cuoano- 
612  0000-0 
Els  D/OttflF-. 
614  OD/DPOf- 

bib  aan-04 
top  pom  TWfc 

1885= 

M Lets 


HtMyMCUn 

LETS  BE  PRANK (7)  Hod  T Chance  6-1 V10 A 

crxJNnrrw«S7HE.(8»)SDou3'5-!i-w o 

KlLUHa  TTI4E  (70)  [B)  □ 5-1 M JtJ 

YOWM27ESS(43)  I BflMn6-1V-2 MrA 


(*) 


BAVlteS  BOOST  (74)  (OG  Jones  5-17-2 PEctauflUb 

STEEL  OEM  (243)  PRchT-11-2 MteSHm»C7) 

aooEOPPamwuuirs-ivi abmm(S) 

IMXAETEIIPIE(412)  K BWlOp  VIV1 

PABtSlAM  OtOB)  JBemesiv  10-5 

«nnU»CT(SS9)F  Jordan  V70-5 

ALTWISV  ARISTOCRAT  (22S)F  Lloyd  6-10-5 Jl  Holla* 


OWTOPTKBIBJm(1B)UEeWe»  VMM iSyffl* 

AIBOSO  (IBS)  J Needham  6-10-3 OHoptefS) 

fOBEMMISffrO)  » Ana  7-10-Z 

OTTER  PRINCE  (14)  T George  7-10-0 - 

late  Ba  Prtek  8,  RMte*  Ttara  7,  Cnratnr  ElaBMI  8 
kmpttei  ■ 1*  0 A B*Cn»  1S-B  (T  PMetet)  18  rm 

Be  Frank,  vi  Kmeg  Hire.  6-1  Seed  Gem,  10-1  Cowmy  timnl.  Qod  Hopper. 


3.30  MSMESOUJUailOWCCP  HANDICAP  CHASE  2nC2*14 

001  22F24P-  POUCHES (214)  T ForsMr 6-12-0 

002  3S21IF  MO«NC*AllET(a|(BP)MPlpeB-1V7 

603  P53-S21  BHHOPB  CASTLE  (3S)  fl  F/nE  B-1  M 

BOA  10PP-1U  ITUinmjM  (>4)(D)(BP)D  uario  MW 

000  44G52S  KnNrSSraLBm(24)H0Hwer9-lVT 


J AMaCartby 


BOO  64HP-3  ICOTTlEEaAf  (13)  PTWBy>10-11 _ _ 

007  /P«44P.  SEOEIfflMlPjMdM 8-10-8  MrA IBMIe (7) 

008  D(B*16'  NfMOIN  SMQBI  P*3)  B Hedges  6- W-* 5?°^. 

606  4P5VF2  ASMBAP MW* (E) P Hobbs 6-1D-P ->^d 

#10  00803-  MOT  NO  001(260)  A JTOeoO  7-10-0 ^ B Irtertn 

ail  DEP64/-P  CNERHT  ORCHA>(14)  J Needham  VW-0 

612  000B-P  BAXMORIW  LORO (37)  C niptem  B-HWI TOTiwir(7) 

613  BHI  TBE  FENCE  SmOKM  (19)  DMcCamS-W-O DWatab{3) 

IQPTOn  UP*  Ifenfc  IHMf  B,  Mtepe  CMBe  7.  Seteteb  temfal  a 
1B8M  Eptedte  Steel  B 11  a a Morraua*  1 V4  (p  Bedfatd)  6 ran 

3-1  B«m  Cade.  VI  UsnDc  Vatey.  B-1  TenanUAgn.  7-1  Asmewl  Rmder,  6-1  Pnuctte. 
SeedonBetite. 


4.00  WEATHinTS  *sr  ARB  op  tomo* 


1 PUN  WHOKrTUSTST  Forster  5-1  t-o 

2 64-0  JOSTJASMBK(lB)K  Bishop  VIVO  . 

3 * 4 K0SHME  (IB)  MISS  H KiugM  5-1  VO 

4 0 LAOVBOSKURV(14)RPltEe6-lVO 

5 DMJ  LET  YOU  KNOW(1S)TQM3rge6-1VO 

a 5 LOW-r  RASCAL (1 4)  JONbBVIVO. 

7 2f-  KELETOCK  NKCC*  (M3)  Mrs  J PtaWiB-lVO  — 

a POLUamwa  DREAM  tesDTtemra6-1V0 

a EE.VB  QUMLG  BskSng  HM 

ia  ad-  TWKEJrtaasaaDAJonea  wvo 

11  TOMORROWS  MAI 

12 

13 

13  m 


■ OS4.Y  HM  FIAT  3m  1(  ET^OS 


-HrAWbdla(7) 


rniwigesviva 
i MHIAfBA  G UcCoun  VI  VO 
MMEETMA  OAL  H TwWBn-OevtU  VIVO 


TOP  FORM  HPM  JeA  I— stee  B.  Len»Wy  ReseE  T,  Knshss.  6 
IPBfc  Eddfste  JI»  * 1 0 1 1 5 ten*  SO-I  ( J Eb*te)  1 7 »te 

BetteM  3-1  WimeUB  OE,  5-1  LouMv  RaaeeL  6-1  Jssl  Jaamkie.  6-1  Kosneee.  Meteett  MsggH.  10-1 
TamarRMBHarwaL 


• There  are  do  horses  blinkered  tor  the  first  time  today. 


UHOFtELD  u 

,3t*° 

SSS^«^»SSlSwffSff 
SSSrcTw-  a-«o-  C7m  cfif- 

SSSi 


S&  S& NR; 

2BgSW6»» 


Sky.  13ran.fc3.  PLodaf)T««:CMaci.TO. 

ci.eo.too.  DR  caam.  csftC2BJ7. 

2JK>(1m>1,T1*«U«OPLIC5.MRot>wji 

(5-2  tavu  a,  PMttM  Crrayteg  *, 
m i li  u Star  B-2J.  8 ran.  NK.  flt  (U 
Johnston)  ToGr..BL8ft  B1.1B,  El.m  E2.4Q. 
Du*F;Ct3.10.CSP:Cia2fl. 

(last  2f>  1,  ADAWTOM,  M ftotwte 

(7-a);  a,  iteseramenefe  (iM):  % IWite 

Dees  113-2).  100-80  lev  Arzani.  n ran.  S.  IX. 
(Mrs  J Coedl)  Tto  CSJWjWTO,  eiiB.  Cl  to. 
Dual  Fl  CUto  CSF:  C24J3.  TrioaBt  C128 J4. 
Trip:  £46- BO  NK  Kitty  Kitty  Cancan. 

3-BO  (7f)r  1.  TIEIN  CHMSKS  (4),  C Ruttar 


(B)  (iM  (avK  *> 
(1!)  (16-1)  & Utmost  Zeal 
(6)  (10-1)  dnwVhau.  13  ran.  IX  iX  (V 
gnano)  Tar.  £2060;  CABO.  £2.10.  Utmost 
Zeal  Cl  ID.  KbwsB  Storm  £Dto  Dial  F: 
CIMSO.  GST:  C24JH.  Trictwt  Twin  Creeks. 
amUhnraans.  Wmo*  Zaal  123.43:  TKrin 
Creeks,  Smith  ergons.  Hawaii  Storm 
CT2R6K 

QUADPOT:  D4C60.  PUWOnDWH. 


NEWTON  ... 

UDO  f3m  if  Kdte):  1,  URBAN  ULV.  J 

Harris  (3-i|:  z,  7«t  amis  flWJra;  TOteM 


Onu  (4-i  v em  lav  OenomlnauM.  6 ran.X 
ID. (nHodHMVTote; £4.10:0  70, E3 2D. Dual 
RDJ0.CSF.C2O41. 

t40p«tf  HOydsCliF  fiOMHBU. 
LAO,  R Dummody  (11 — tj;  2,  Foxtnrt 
Hamorr  (B-EI;  3,  fwiulrj  Knewer  (33-1]. 
8-4  lav  Strong  Tenpin.  B ran.  Sid.  ifi.  (P 
ttobbe]  Tote:  E4  JIO:  Dto  C2to  ESJO  Duel 
F;£Ul10.CSP:£M61.  TrieascEESiZI.NFt 
Coney  Rond.  Crown  Iwry.  Jac  dot  Prtnnl. 
MMCZas  If  HdteE  1.  LAKE  KAIMMA,  A P 
MoCoy  P-1  tor):  2.  Bw  Iteeennf  19-4L~ 
3,Mnide-.u  Prin  os  (9-4)  12  ran.  15.  ID  (P 
Nlehoilsj  Tote:  OM.  Clto  EIJJO.  n.BO. 


Duel  R E2JS0.CSF:  S7.fi?.  Trio;  Cl. 60. 

UO  (3m  Ef  IlOytta  Cb):  1,  PLOW,  B 
Powell  (7-1);2.BraraWeWnBnokf7-2):  3, 
DMttSmw<ni(S-U  100-30 n Iw  Church 
Law  8 Rocky  Paul  8 ran.  8.  nk.  (R  BucUnr) 
Tola:  osto  o. oa  1200.  C2.10.  Dual  F: 
23880.  c®-.  £30.17.  Trio:  E27J».  TricaaC 
C1B4J6.  MR:  Andre  LMl,  CartJngtord 

I ah— 

KUO  (2m  IM  HW 1,  SPAMUMM  YA»- 
NM.  B Powell  16-1):  2,  HeWbanto— 
(ID-1);  3,  dub  Rom  (10-1}.  H kvBe- 
lanak.  8 ran.  Shd.  IB.  (P  Hobbs)  Toe:  ESto: 
Cl  .70,  C38D,  C1.7D.  Duel  F:  E61.10.  CSF: 


£67  to  Trieaoc  £640.77.  Trio,  n 62.40.  Nfi: 
Blazer  Morininre.  ChBprns9l. 

130  C2m  110yds  ObM.WILLTWiD.J 
Front  {7-2);  «,  Jwms  DafMR  3, 
BnaTnUra Haem* (3-1)  4rm8Hd.7. (R 
Frost)  Tote:  £4.10.  Dual  R E3.SD.  CSF:  C8.07. 
NRi  Mtes  MariookL 

4LOO(2m  it  RntE  1,  HlAlMSA.  A P McCoy 
(8-4  ftrid:  8.  Nenrar  In  DnM  (ID-1):  3,  April 
Annraetb  (W-i).  H ran  11,2.(14  Pipe)  Tme: 
£4to  £1-10.  CL50,  C3to.  Dual  R C1S.10. 
CSF:  C5.7B.Trio:  £73.10.  NR:  Eteba  Sam. 
QUADPOnGQlto  PLACEPOTl  £411450. 

• BMndiy 
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Soccer 


Fair  dinkum  Venables  back  like 
a boomerang  for  Australia  job 


Martin  Thorpe  on  why  England’s  former 
coach  relishes  exotic  World  Cup  mission 


ONE  phrase  at  yester- 
day’s press  confer- 
ence really  rammed 
it  home  that,  yes, 
Terry  Venables  is  the  new 
national  roach  or  Australia: 
“We've  had  some  fair  dinkum 
discussions,"  said  his  new  boss 
David  Hill,  head  of  the  Austra- 
lian Football  Association. 

Admittedly  this  was  before 
the  former  England  coach 
posed  for  photographs  bolding 
a boomerang,  presumably  to 
underline  that  he  really  had 
come  back.  But  his  decision  to 
swap  cultures  from  Euro  96  to 
the  Oceania  World  Cup  quali- 
fying group  is  hard  to  grasp, 
for  he  must  now  work  with  a 
team  in  the  international 
second  division. 

The  salary  was  a lure: 
£300,000  a year  which  with  bo- 


nuses. over  his  19-month  con- 
tract could  total  more  than 
£400,000  if  he  guides  the  Soc- 
ceroos  to  the  1968  finals  in 
France. 

But  there  was  another  bo- 
nus. "What  interested  me  was 
international  football  again," 
he  said.  ’1  really  enjoyed  my 

2'/i  years  with  England.  I 

don't  regret  the  decision  to 
leave  but  l would  have  liked 
to  finish  the  job  properly  and 
go  to  the  World  Cup  finals. 
Now  I have  a possibility  of 
that  J wouldn't  have  taken 
this  job  if  1 didn't  think  we 
could  qualify." 

For  those  puzzled  as  to  why 
someone  would  swap  a Job  as 
England  coach  for  a job  as 
Australia's  coach,  he  insisted: 
‘I've  got  to  do  what  1 feel  is 
right."  But  he  added  that  he 


First  Division:  Man  City  0,  Huddersfield  0 


City  on  road 
to  recovery 


Paul  FHzpartick 


THE  road  to  recovery 
begins  with  a first 
step  and  although  this 
goalless  draw  repre- 
sented another  disappointing 
experience  for  Manchester 
City  there  was  encourage- 
ment aplenty  from  their  fans 
in  a crowd  of  over  23,000. 

They  were  quick  to  recog- 
nise the  effort  their  team  had 
put  in  over  90  minutes 
against  a gritty  Huddersfield 
defence  on  a night  when  little 
luck  went  their  way.  Yet  it 
could  all  have  ended  in  tears 
again  when  Jenkins  was  nar- 
rowly ruled  offside  late  on 
when  he  thought  he  had 
scored  for  Town. 

“We  want  10.”  one  optimistic 
fan  shouted  at  the  outset 
recalling  the  day  nine  years 
ago  when  Huddersfield  were 
beaten  10-1  at  Maine  Road. 
Most  City  fans  would  now 
settle  for  much  less:  a win  of 
any  size  would  do. 

But  there  was  no  reward  in  a 
flret  half  of  almost  incessant 
City  attacks.  Most  of  the  oppor- 
tunities were  no  better  than 
half-chances  but  City  need  to 
start  taking  a few. 

Rosier,  after  only  46  seconds, 
should  have  at  least  hit  the  tar- 
get and  soon  afterwards  Kave- 
lashvili  wasted  a partial  open- 
ing with  a poor  first  (ouch. 

Andy  Morrison,  the  Hud- 
dersfield captain  making  his 
first  appearance  Tor  two 
months,  did  not  take  long  to 
make  his  mark  — on  the  back 
of  R osier's  legs  — and  was 
booked. 

Tiiai  was  an  early  sign  of 


Town's  anxiety  and  within 
minutes  they  were  given  real 
cause  to  sweat,  not  surpris- 
ingly by  Kinkladze.  City’s  one 
genuine  class  act 

Bullock  was  turned  inside 
out  not  once  but  four  times,  as 
foe  Georgian  embarked  on  a 
dazzling  run  to  the  edge  of  the 
Town  area.  The  City  fans  had 
visions  of  that  exceptional  goal 
Kinkladze  scored  against 
Southampton  last  season,  but 
i this  time  his  shot  was  wide. 

Just  before  half-time,  the 
1 City  fens  were  howling  for 
hantfhall  against  Burnett  from 
Brightweft's  drive  but  the  ref- 
eree considered  It  as  acciden- 
tal. Another  official  might 
have  seen  it  differently  but 
that  is  the  way  things  are  run- 
ning for  City  at  present 

The  pressure  on  the  Town 
defence  was  relentless,  but  still 
a City  goal  refcsed  to  material- 
ise. Dickov,  a half-time  substi- 
tution for  Rodger,  forced  Fran- 
cis into  a fine  reflex  save  from 
close  range  after  53  minutes 
when  a better  placement  might 
have  brought  reward.  Then 
Sianmerbee,  from  a position 
almost  as  inviting,  scooped  the 
hall  left-footed  over  the  bar. 

As  an  attacking  force.  Hud- 
dersfield had  been  almost  non- 
existent before  winning  their 
first  comer  after  61  minutes. 
Marge tson  made  his  first  save 
of  the  night  12  minutes  later 
from  the  diving  Lawson. 


Manchester  Cityi  Mar  ge  icon: 
McGoldrick.  BriQhtwtel.  Lomas.  Symons. 
Wassail.  Summarbee.  Rodger  (Dickov.  h- 
M.  Kaveiashviu.  Kinklad*n.  Rosier 
fWWde y.  njmln/. 


HuddersfloM  Town:  Francis;  Jenkins. 
Cowan.  Bullock.  Morrison  (Gray.  59 1. 
SinnolL  RteO.  Burned.  Slewaa  Payton. 
Dalton  (Lawson.  80) 

WWW  I CnHtolterte  (Hartlepool) 


Oxford  United  0,  Bolton  Wanderers  0 


Wanderers  fail  to  pass  their 
latest  Oxford  examination 


Jeremy  Alexander 


BOLTON  seem  unchast- 
ened by  their  Premier- 
ship experience  and  eager  to 
so  kick  for  more,  though  last 
night  they  scarcely  looked 
ready  hip  u.  Oxford,  bolstered 
by  four  successive  league 
wins  that  had  taken  them 
from  lrith  (u  sixth  place,  held 
them  easily  in  an  undistin- 
guished match  that  defied  the 
elements. 

The  fixture  had  been  post- 
poned Id  days  ago  because  or 
international  calls  — nothing 
to  do  with  Aldridge  and  Rush 
in  the  Oxford  squad  (no  rela- 
tions) but  McG  inlay  and  Tag- 
gart. scorers  for  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland  respec- 
tively. It  could  well  have  been 
postponed  again  after  a day  of 
unremitting  rain  and  snow, 
but  Ihc  Manor  Ground  slope 
docs  have  its  virtues. 

Oxford  had  first  use  of  it 
and  largely  wasted  it  with 
ragged  passing.  The  surface 
was  no  excuse;  astonishingly 
it  played  true.  An  audacious 
back-heel  by  Taggart  sug- 
gested the  goal  in  Nuremberg 
had  gone  to  his  head.  Oxford 
intercepted  that  effort  and  a 
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further  slack  pass  by  Bergs- 
son  but  were  too  slow  to 
capitalise. 

They  created  nothing  them- 
selves until  a deep  cross  from 
Angel  on  the  half-hour.  Beau- 
champ, who  until  then  had 
run  prettily  to  no  purpose, 
met  the  ball  with  his  wrong 
foot  when  he  had  time  to 
switch  to  the  right.  Branagan 
got  to  the  shot  and  needlessly 
scrambled  it  for  a comer,  but 
excelled  soon  afterwards  with 
a smother  and  grab  to  deny 
Aldridge. 

Bolton  were  hardly  more 
precise,  holding  the  ball  confi- 
dently but  conceding  it  care- 
lessly. Elliott  and  Gilchrist 
stayed  tight  on  the  strikers 
but  Blake  should  have  made 
more  of  McGinlay’s  early 
through-balL  He  made  more 
of  a lesser  opportunity  before 
the  interval,  skidding  a snap 
shot  past  Whitehead  and  the 
post.  But  for  the  most  part  de- 
fences ruled. 

Aldridge  was  replaced  by 

Rush  at  the  interval  and  Bol- 
ton  tried  to  pep  up  their 
attack  shortly  afterwards  by 
introducing  Lee.  Neither  had 
the  desired-effect  though1  Lee, 

beautifully  judging  the  flight 
of  a cross  by  Sellars,  cut  in- 
side Ford  with  his  first  touch. 
Gilchrist  blocked  the  shot  be- 
fore it  could  test  Whitehead. 

This  was  the  pattern.  Both 
sides  defended  in  such  depth 
that  attacks  repeatedly  foun- 
dered on  the  edge  of  the  area. 
Oxford's  central  defenders 
were  superb  but  it  does  not 
augur  well  for  Bolton,  should 
they  go  up,  If  Sellars  and 
Sheridan  cannot  find  a way  to 
load  McG  inlay  and  Blake. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  wrong 
kind  of  snow. 


— IB  » “■  -guafecH  ok  I 


Oi(«rd  Ualiedi  wniteheaa:  Purse.  M 
FgrO.  Smith.  Elliott,  Gilchrist.  Angel 
(Uasaay.  83mm),  Gray.  Aldridge  (Rush. 
IM).  Jomson  (Moody,  74).  Sooucfump 
*«**«*"  Wanderers*  Branagan;  Todd. 
Wtflffps.  Borgsaon.  Taggart  Falretough. 
Johansen  (Loo.  57).  Sellars.  Blake. 
McGInlay.  Stiartdan 


r U Ronnie  (Snefliteaj. 


would  love  to  play  a friendly 
against  what  be  presumably 
must  now  call  the  mother 

country. 

As  with  England.  Venables 
will  be  the  sole  national 
coach,  working  In  Australia 
for  about  four  months  a year 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
monitoring  the  form  of  the 
top  Australian  players,  nearly 
all  of  whom  play  abroad, 
mainly  in  Europe. 

He  also  announced  that  not 
only  would  he  be  staying  at 
Portsmouth,  where  he  is  di- 
rector of  football,  but  he  would 
move  up  to  become  chairman. 
“It  will  be  in  an  advisory 
capacity  but  it  makes  a state- 
ment that  I am  still  helping 
Portsmouth  as  much  as  I can.” 

Hill  appears  un worried  by 
(his,  or  Venables's  forthcom- 
ing court  cases.  “We're  fairly 
familiar  with  the  details  of 
those."  he  said,  adding: 
“Terry  Venables  is  the  very 
best  result  we  could  have 


I hoped  for.  Those  players  I’ve 
spoken  to  are  wildly  excited 
by  the  prospect  and  I think 
Australia  is  excited  by  it” 

Hill  sounded  out  Venables 
for  the  job  “a  month  or  two 
ago.  We  used  an  intermediary 
first  to  make  sure  he  wouldn't 
be  offended  by  the  overture. 

Now  we  have  the  best  poss- 
ible coach,  plus  the  name 
Terry  Venables  is  a bonus". 

Hill  hopes  Venables  can 

help  raise  the  profile  of  soccer 

in  Australia,  where  It  is  the 
biggest  participation  sport 
but  lags  in  its  quality  at  dub 
level  and  in  spectator  appeal. 

The  appointment  of  a Pom 
has  been  criticised  down 
under,  but  the  national  team 
has  never  employed  a native- 
born  coach.  Even  the  current 
assistant  coaches,  who  will 
stay  on,  are  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion: Les  Schelnflug  from  Ger- 
many and  Raul  Blanco  from 
Argentina.  Hill  ’himaaif  faii< 
from  Eastbourne. 


Venables’s  first  games 
come  in  January:  a four- 
1 nation  tournament  in  Austra- 
i lia  against  Korea,  New  Zea- 
land and  Norway.  So  that 
players  are  not  taken  away 
, from  their  foreign  clubs  too 
! often,  six  of  Australia’s  World 
Cup  qualifiers  will  also  be 

squeezed  together.  In  June 
Australia  will  play  home  and 
away  against  Tahiti  and  one 
of  the  Solomon  Islands,  Tonga 
or  Papua  New  Guinea,  in  Pool 
A of  the  Oceania  Group.  Win 
that  pool  and  they  will  meet 
the  winners  of  Pool  B,  likely 
to  be  New  Zealand  or  FUi- 
In  November  the  winners  of 
that  gaina  will  face  the  fourth- 
| placed  Asian  qualifiers  for  a 
place  in  the  last  32;  candi- 
dates include  Iran.  Iraq,  Ka- 
zakstan, T^hflnnn  — coached 
by  Terry  Yorath  — and  China 
who,  coincidentally,  are 
about  to  employ  Venables’s 
forma:  England  scout  Ted 
Buxton  as  a consultant 


Venables ...  no  regrets 


Milosevic  is  staying  with  Villa 


THE  proposed  £4.5  mil- 
lion transfer  of  the 
Aston  Villa  striker 
Savo  Milosevic  to  the  Ital- 
ian club  Perugia  was  called 
off  last  night  — by  the 
player  himself. 

While  Perugia  were  still 
deliberating  on  whether  to 
sign  Milosevic,  the  22-year- 
old  Bosnian  Serb  said:  *‘I 
have  decided  I will  not  join 
them  even  if  the  two  clubs 
agree  a fee. 

“A  lot  of  people  bave  said 
they  would  like  me  to  stay 
at  Villa,  and  that  is  a great 
feeling.  After  all  that  has 
happened  I hope  I can  now 
give  something  back  to  the 
manager  Brian  Little.” 
Little  had  lengthy  talks 


with  Milosevic  yesterday, 
finally  convincing  Wm  that 
his  future  remained  in  Eng- 
land. Villa’s  manager  said 
afterwards:  “I  am  delighted 
Savo  is  staying  because  I 
have  always  felt  he  is  a 
very  good  player  with 
much  to  offer.  He  will  come 
into  consideration  for  our 
Premiership  game  at  Cov- 
entry on  Saturday.” 

Scotland  will  resist  any 
attempts  by-  Estonia  to 
stage  their  World  Cap  qual- 
ifying “rematch”  in 
Cyprus. 

The  Estonian  football 
authorities  bad  hoped  to 
confirm  Cyprus  as  the 
venae  for  the  tie.  with  Feb- 
ruary 11  the  proposed  date. 


Scotland  would  accept  that 
date,  but  want  the  match 
staged  closer  to  Britain 
for  the  sake  of  their 
supporters. 

The  Scottish  FA  met  In 
Glasgow  yesterday  and  its 
spokesman  David  Findlay 
said:  “We  will  resist  any  at- 
tempt to  play  in  Cyprus.  We 
simply  do  not  see  why  oar 
supporters  should  have  to 
make  a journey  of  more 
than  five  hours  when  the 
original  match  was  only  a 
couple  of  hours  away. 

“Our  suggestion  would  be 
that  there  are  plenty  of 
Fifa-approved  venues  in 
southern  Spain,  southern 
France,  southern  Italy  or 
southern.  Portugal,  which 


are  far  closer  for  our 
supporters.” 

Hundreds  of  Scotland 
fans  who  attended  the  orig- 
inally scheduled  game  in 
Tallinn  on  October  9,  when 
Estonia  Called  to  turn  up. 
are  furious  that  they  paid 
large  sums  for  that  trip. 

Middlesbrough’s  man- 
ager Bryan  Robson 
emerged  from  talks  with 
Emerson  yesterday  to  de- 
clare that  the  unsettled 
Brazilian  midfielder  was 
definitely  staying. 

Robson  admitted  there 
were  still  “teething  prob- 
lems” but  added:  “We  will 
help  him  sort  them  out.  He 
is  not  going  anywhere.  We 
are  not  selling  him.” 


Results 


Soccer 


Colflwf  (0)  1 

O' Aula  71  (og) 

PuWngtun  (Ol  O 

1.563 


•horse  10)  1 
Clarkson  58 


1 -y  W>1 

RowMtnam  47 


UEPA  CUP*  Third  nwd,  flrM  lew  CJuD 
Brugge  Z Semite  1:  Monaco  3.  Hamburg 
0:  H&slngbarg  0.  AnserlacM  a 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 


ScnUh}M54 

1.030 


"warburton  1 
Rash  51 


Ftetaro(l)! 

Conroy  13 
Morgan  B2 


CHASE  CHAMPtONSMS  (New  York): 
IH  round.  | Bdol  (Cro)  bt  A Huber 
(Gar)  7-6.  6-3;  L OnwpMl  (US)  bt  B 
Paulas  (Aut)  6-3. 6-2:  ■ Koala  (Swrtr)  bt  I 
Spirfee  (Rom)  6-1.  8-2. 

LEADtnO  ATP  RAMOMCae  i.  P Sampras 
/us)  4 ssemr.  a u cm*ng  ivsi  Ase*  a y 
Kafelnikov  (Pus)  WM;  *.  a tvantaemc 
(Cro)  3,444.  5.  T Mutter  (Aut]  3.186:  8,  B 
Becker  (Gar)  a634:  7.  A Agassi  (US)  &3B4: 
a R Krajicek  (Nath)  Z282  3.  T Enqvtst 
(Swe)  Z16Z  10.  W Ferreira  (5AJ  2.148. 


Barwfe  (Egypt]  13-16.  IM  9-16.  16-fl. 
16-13;  c nowtand  (Am)  M O Harris  (Eng) 
16-14.  15-13.  15-7:  C Welter  (Eng)  W 
Zarak  Johan  (Pak)  16-6.  15-12. 15-11;  Zo- 
bak  .taken  (Pak)  bt  A nil  '(Aue)  15-8, 
IMS.  15-4. 13-15.  15-12;  R Bytes  (Aua)  bt 
M Calms  (Eng)  10-15.  15-11,  16-10.  1E-R 
S Park*  (Eng)  bt  J Bonetrn  (Fr)  16-12. 
13-15.  16-10.  IT-16:  B Martin  (Au3)  M S 
Fran*  (Gar)  15-12.  16-9.  15-11 


Scewcrott  t Thorne  76.  Allison  ao 

Crojney  52.  SeOgfey  61  (pen)  7,1)68 

Man  Wj  i0)  O HmWersfletd  (0)  O 

3.314 


ffcrafordfli*  UneofafOM 

SKAer  32  Ainsworth  72 

1.363 

ID  1 Brighton  (D)  O 

Penney  U ZSK 

Puetpeew*  Leyton  Orient  v Wigan.  Mans- 
flew  v cnestor.  Rochdale  v Scarborough; 
Hartlepool  V Carom 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 


Oxford  Utd  10)0 

7.657 


FoiflniiUL  Crystal  Palace  v Shefl  Uw. 

Second  Division 


■ownmeatb  |1l  2 

Robinson  33.  « Open) 


WBkfl  (1)  1 
Ando  non  31 


Rugby  Union 


Fixtures 


TOUR  MATCHES:  Cambridge  IMv  is. 
Western  Samoa  14.  Postponed:  Leinster 
v Australia. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MATCtU  Leinster 
twi  ¥ N Zeeland  News  U-&  cancelled. 
CLUB  MATCHES!  Gloucester  33.  RAF  7. 
PeateaaaM  Richmond  v combined  Urtvs. 


(730  unless  stated] 

Soccer 


American  Football 


Bristol  Am  101  1 
Beadle  48 
4.123 


Bunds*  (1)  1 

Baines  33.  48 


* Jofmstnoe  (21  4 
Davidson  5.  GrtOen  38 
Grant  56.  72 


KFU  Dallas  21.  Green  Boy  B. 

Basketball 


Patartteougli  |0|Q 
4.136 


llwteiO)  1 
Om»ra« 


Plymouth  iQi  O 

4.237 


CTienlfTWtB  nj  3 

Lormor  7.  Davies  57 
Holland  78 


ait  East  Hfe  v Greenock  Morton. 

SP  ALOBHl  CHALLENGE  COPr  tonal 
ro—di  Kettering  ft  Famboroogh  Z flush- 
den  A D'manda  1.  Stevenage  3 Peet- 
■enadl  WQldng  v Welling. 

UNIBOND  LEAGUE:  Pint  Division: 
Pnatpmiait  Workington  v Curzon  Ashton, 


EUROPEAN  CUPi  Ankara  70.  London  61. 
KBAi  Vancouver  83.  Sacramento  64. 


Cricket 


THREE-DAY  HATCH!  tohlwab  New 

Zealand  171  (Zohid  6-64)  and  21W  (B 


Young  73).  Pakistan  Criefcat  Board  XI 
193-7  dee  and  4V0.  Matoti  drawn. 


Preston  [it  t 
Mayra  35. -W 

AancroK  88 


Luton  (I)  1 

Devte  45.  go 
7.004 


Mfetfgnf  1 31 1 Wycombe  (0)  O 

Cc-nnollr  89  7.BF7 

Dnimnnuh  Crow  v Bristol  City.  Naao  Co 
j Bury.  Wrexham  v Romerham:  York  v 
MME. 

Third  Division 


(reams  Qa/nshorougtr  Trln  v Leek  Tn. 

DR  MARTENS  LEAGUE:  Pleader  Dh»- 
Mn  numneiiti  Burton  v Worcester  C: 
Atheratone  v Cheltenham:  Crawley  Tn  v 
Dorchester  Gravesend  4 N v Hastings: 
Halesowen  v Gredey  Rvrs:  Sutton ry  Tn  v 
Ashford  Tn:  Gloucester  C v Newport  AFC. 
PON  IMS  LEAGUE:  Prawda.  Mvtatau 
PnatoiEi*  Staff  Wed  v Birmingham: 
Derby  v Blackburn. 


Equestrianism 


wans  rahkmoei  1.  B Tad  Inzi 

457pta;  S.  A Nicholson  (NT)  380;  3.  M Todd 
(NZ)  37g  4.  D O’Connor  (US)  3S1: 5. 1 Stark 
(GB)  320!  8.  M Ryan  (AuEI  2BS  7.  J Teutae 
|Fr)  2 7tt  8,  P FuineU  [GB]  Z34. 


Ice  Hockey 


Tennis 


MHLr  Beaton  4,  Son  Jesa  A Florida  2. 
Washington  4;  Calgary  5.  NY  Rangers  X 


EUROPE AN  CUP  CHAHPMKS’  MB 
<kwe  A:  Aja*  v Auxerre;  Rangers  v GC 
ZurlcA.  Group  B:  Steaua  Bucharest  r Aito- 
600  Madrid:  Wldzew  Lodz  v Bomasle  Don. 
mund.  Oraep  & Fenerbshce  v Rapid  W- 
eiwai  Man  LHd  v Juventus.  Orofap  Dj  FC 
Porto  v AC  Milan:  Raaenterg  BUrRC 
Gothenburg. 

PA  CARUMG  PRMBRSMIP:  Liverpool  v 
Everton  (7.45). 

NATRMWIDe  LEAGUE:  Ptrst  MiUow 
Chariton  v Bkmlnghani  (7.45):  Stoke  v 
Wolverhampton  (7.4 S).  Saosnif  DMatem  1 
Mlllwali  v Shrewsbury  (7AS).  Thkrp  osv-  , 
laloto  HuU  v Torquay 

SPALDING  CHALLENGE  CUPs  1H>nniil1  , 
man*  Gateshead  v Ucrecambe  (7  451. 

UN  bond  LEAGUE  PranMer  Dtuteleni 
Aitmon  Tn  V Frtcuer 
M MARTENS  LEACUEi  Fiwdw  W— 
latiuw  Beldodt  Tn  v Nuneetort;  8eliabiwy  V 
Mannyr  (7 AS):  Sannbourns  v Cemondge 
C (7AS). 

Humus  1FAOU&  Prewden  Tran  mere 
v Oldham  (7.0)  Bk  Aston  Wile  V Leices- 
ter (743);  Port  Vale  v Coventry  (70)1:  Pres- 
to" V Blackpool  (7.0):  Sunderland  v West 
Brom  (7.0).  milk  Grimsby  v Wrexham 
(7.0):  MBfBtleld  v Man  Oqr  (701).  Brodtord 


CHste  i.oj  3 CauduMgu  UU  (0)  O 

Poiosc*  73  3B39 

Smart  EQ.  Aspmail  82 


ATP  waRLD  CftAHPtONSW  (Hanover. 
Gert:  BMte  p««p  R EieSeek  (Neth)  At 
M Chang  (US)  6-4.  6-4.  Hod  group:  B 
BMhw  (Gar)  bi  Y Kafelnikov  (Rus)  6-4, 
7-5. 


Squash 


v Burnley  (tJ/l.  TUlrdt  wtgan  v Bury  (7.0). 
AVON  INSURANCE  COKUNATkONj 
FM  OhWooi  Saumampnn  v Arsanal. 
Cap  Oidord  Uto  v CartSfl:  Portsmouth  * 
Bournemouth  (7JD:  Swindon  v Brtaioi  ffvn 
(2-0)- 


MEN’S  WORLD  OPEN  (Karachi):  Taneml 
reondr  J Km  (Pak)  bt  J Power  (Can) 
15-13.  15-13.  15— L P Metd  (Scot)  bt  A 


Guardian  WednesdayNovornber20J996 


Champions  League,  Group  C 

Manchester  United  v Juventus 


United  heads 

are  still 


above  water 


David  Lacey  thinks 
a draw  may  rescue 
Alex  Ferguson 


Australia’s  international 
record  is  not  great  but  they 
rank  in  the  top  eight  in  the 
world  at  under-17  and  under- 
20  levels,  and  in  the  Barce- 
lona Olympics  they  finished 
fourth  with  a young  squad 
that  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
present  senior  group. 

“They  are  better  than 
people  think,”  said  Venables, 
before  declaring  himself,  on  a 
cold,  rainy  London  day,  once 
pgaTn  pleased  with  his  new 
job.  “I  opened  the  curtains 
this  morning  and  I knew  IM 
made  the  right  decision.’’  . 


Alex  ferguson  is 

rather  taken  with  the 
idea  of  making 
tonight's  visit  of  Ju- 
ventus to  Old  Trafford  a flag 

day.  So  far  as  the  Manchester 

United  manager's  Champions 
League  prabitinns  are  con- 
cerned, Lifeboat  Day  might  be 
more  appropriate:  the  need 
for  a rescue  operation  is 
urgent. 

As  United  fans  who  stand 
up  and  cheer  are  likely  to  be 
ejected,  it  is  going  to  be  inter- 
esting to  see  how  many  of 
them  are  able  to  wave  flags  to 
any  great  effect  sitting  down. 
But  nniaas  Ferguson’s  players 
improve  on  their  perfor- 
mance against  Fenerbahce 
three  weeks  ago.  the  chances 
of  United  becoming  the  first 
English  dub  in  ll  years  to 
reach  foe  quarter-finals  of 
this  tournament  will  be  left  at 
half-mast. 

Fenerbahce  became  the 
first  team  in  40  years  to  win  a 
European  match  at  Old  Traf- 
ford but.  historic  though  foe 
result  was,  the  record  might 
have  fallen  earlier.  Since  1990 
United’s  home  results  have 
been  unimpressive:  seven 
wins,  seven  draws  and  that 
recent  defeat 

Juventus  may  have  only 
won  once  in  nine  visits  to 
English  grounds  but  a draw 
seems  the  most  likely  outcome 
tonight  Twenty  years  ago  foe 
Italian  dub  lost  1-0  at  Old 
Trafford,  and  on  their  most 
recent  visit  in  April  1964.  they 
drew  1-1.  This  season  they 
have  already  defeated  United 
in  Italy,  Alen  BoksiCs  lone 
goal  in  foe  Studio  deUe  Alpi  in 
September  scarcely  reflecting 
the  Champions  Cup  holders' 
superiority. 

With  10  points  from  their 
four  Group  C fixtures,  Juven- 
tus are  virtually  through  to 
the  last  eight  After  this  game, 
moreover,  they  will  be  flying 
on  to  Tokyo  for  the  annual 
Toyota  works  outing,  other- 
wise known  as  the  World 
Club  Championship. 

So  a draw  tonight  and  no 
casualties  for  the  coming  en- 


Rangers  v Grasshopper  Zurich 


Scots  anxious  to  save  face 
against  their  Swiss  critics 


Patrick  Glenn 


BjftfflNLESS,  pointless  and 
W seemingly  clueless  after 
four  consecutive  defeats  in 
the  Champions  League  this 
season.  Rangers  face  another 
European  ordeal  tonight 
when  Grasshopper  of  Zurich 
come  to  Ibrox. 

Though  Walter  Smith’s  side 
are  chasing  their  ninth 
successive  Scottish  title  and 
have  a realistic  chance  of  the 
domestic  treble,  their  record 
in  Europe's  premier  competi- 
tion stands  at  a miserable  two 
wins  from  16  matches  in  three 
participations. 

Even  Ally  McCoist,  the 
striker  with  foe  Midas  touch, 
seems  to  don  oven  gloves 
whenever  he  ventures  Into 
the  Champions  League. 
McCoist.  Rangers'  all-time 
highest  scorer  with  324  goals, 
has  yet  to  produce  a single 
goal  in  foe  league  stage  of  the 
European  Champions’  Cup. 

He  scored  four  against 
Alania  Vladikavkaz  but  that 
was  in  the  qualifying  round, 
and  at  34  and  with  only  two 
matches  remaining  in  foe 
current  series  he  is  running 
out  of  time  to  rectify  this 
blemish  on  his  record. 

He  insists  it  does  not  bother 
him,  but  he  did  resent  the  un- 


complimentary remarks 
made  about  Rangers  by  cer- 
tain Grasshopper  players 
after  the  Swiss  beat  the  Scots 
3-0  In  the  opening  match. 

“We  have  to  admit  that 
Grasshopper  gave  us  a going- 
over  in  Zurich,  but  they 
weren’t  that  nice  to  us  after- 
wards," he  said  yesterday. 
“There  was  a little  lack  or 
respect  In  their  comments  to 
the  press.  Our  guys  are  pretty 
thick-skinned,  but  they  won’t 
forget 

‘Tm  feeling  fit  and  good 
again.  In  fact,  after  watching 
those  missed  chances  of  ours 
in  the  last  10  minutes  of  the 
Celtic  game  last  week.  Tm 
feeling  mentally  quite 
superb." 

McCoist  seems  certain  to 
start  In  a Rangers  team  which 
will  be  without  foe  suspended 
Paul  Gascoigne.  Grasshopper, 
for  whom  victory  would  mean 
qualification  for  foe  quarter- 
finals  — they  could  even  lose 
and  go  through  — will  be 
without  the  influential  mid- 
fielder Murat  Yakin  and  lead- 
ing scorer  Viorel  Moldovan 
because  of  suspension. 


S”***  (p  roe  aftla);  Ooram:  Cl  eland. 
Frame.  Gough,  Biorklund.  Bobartaon: 
Mclnnm.  Ferguson.  Alberto:  Laud rup. 
McGowt 

■mibaagar  Zerioft  (probable) - 
Zuborbuhler;  Haas.  Gran.  Simnanic. 
Tnuror;  Lombardo,  Esposito,  vooaf 
Comlwtti:  Turkyllmoz,  Magnln. 


Rugby  Union 


GOUNTBI OV  OflKUN  mn  London 
Coimttas  v Argentina  l&O.  TiMckentami; 
North  Coundee  « Queensland  (Huddore- 
fleld);  Western  Counties  v South  Africa  a 
(Exeter) 

WWLMWIH  CUP,  Peal  XAi  London 
Irish  v EbbwVBfe, 


Sport  in  brief 


Motor  Sport 


Basketball 


T-UPTWOPMY,  Pool  emtelMH  Manche*. 
ter  v Chester  (7.0);  Thames  Valley  v Wor- 
thing (&0V 


Hockey 


IMHEeum  Loughborough  Unlw 
v Cambridge  Unhr.  Oxtortt  Urtv  v East 
Anglian*. 


• Nottingham  Panthers  lee  hockey  dub 
yesterday  wen  their  appeal  u the  8i4>er- 
laagua  against  Manchester  Storm’s  Inclu- 
sion at  me  Outon-Carudlan  Bert  Vanstoai- 
dulnen  in  the  sue  which  beat  mem  5-4  at 
at  Nottingham  last  Saturday,  writes  Me 
BataieUer.  Tin  match  was  awarded  to  the 
Panthers  5-0  acarallne  end  Manchester 
lined  Cl  .000  tor  using  en  Ineligible  player 
The  decision  imenc  the  posflfoia  of  the 
two  trams  to  the  league  ere  reversed. 
Panthers  are  now  tounn  with  13  palms 
from  13  games,  one  point  more  man 
Manchester. 


• 'The  rules  were  broken, ” said  (Re  8o- 
Perteague’e  eWM  executive  John  Loro, 
"so  Nottingham  get  me  game  and  Man- 
chester ,e  fine.  They  have  accepted  mat 
and  apologised  tor  any  embarTBaamera 
caused.  They  accept  that  they  were,  how- 
ever  Inadroriectty,  hr  braadi  at  Ihe  reaule- 
hone,  and  there  to  no  question  el  en  ap- 
peal on  Ihter  part." 

The  problem  arose  over  Vanstaalduln. 
en-*  Interne donel  clearance  alter  he  toft 


A retired  rally,  driver  from 
Norway,  Rein  Slattum,  was 
killed  yesterday  in  a head-on 
collision  near  Lisbon  with  a 
car  driven  by  Jonathan 
Palmer,  the  BBC  commenta- 
tor and  former  Formula  One 
driver.  Palmer,  who  broke  his 
collarbone  and  an  arm,  had 
been  hired  to  make  a promo- 
tional video  on  foe  Honda 
Freiude  and  was  testing  the 
car  on  a mountain  road  when 
the  accident  happened. 

Basketball 

The  London  Towers  left  quali- 
fication for  foe  next  round  or 
foe  European  Cup  in  the  bal- 
ance after  falling  70-61  to  PTT 
Ankftfa  in  front  of  a 6.000 
crowd  in  Turkey  yesterday, 
writes  Robert  Pryce.  ■Dia- 
mond1 Danny  Lewis  sparkled 
only  briefly  before  fouling  out 
with  12  minutes  to  play. 


me  Norwegian  cteb  UUshammer  to  Jam 
•he  Btorin.  Hie  International  Tramdtar  Gant 
was  held  up  when  the  Nonragiw,  Federa- 
tion queried  demanded  prepayment  m 
money  they  were  due  tor  processing  his 
nMfwie. 


Hockey 

BJ™^etomCity  Council  has 
Men  awarded  £370,000  by  foe 

niShry  * 811  artificial 

pitch  at  Sutton  Coldfield 
writes  Pot  Roioley.  ‘ 


S 


counter  with  River  Plate 
would  suit  Marcello  UP*ttr 
Juventus  conch,  ami  unuld 
not  leave  Ferguson  entirely 
displeased.  For  ewn  JT Fmr- 
babce  capitalise  on  thcii  Old 
Trafford  triumph  by  butting 
Rapid  Vienna  In  Istanbul  they 
stm  have  to  visit  Juventus  In 
a fortnight  when  United  play 
Rapid  in  foe  Ernst  Happel 

^United  know  that  four 
points  from  their  remaining 
two  games,  giving  them  a 
total  of  10.  would  be  enough. 
Fenerbahce  might  finish  level 
but  in  three  circumstances 
results  between  teams  are  foe 

prime  consideration,  and 
United  have  beaten  the  Turk- 
ish. champions  by  the  extra 
goal.  Avoiding  defeat  tonight 
might  yet  be  enough  to  take 
United  through. 

Again  much  will  depend  on 
Ferguson’s  foreign  policy, 
which  in  the  Champions 
League  has  brought  him  a 
surprising  amount  of  criti- 
cism considering  his  unique 
domestic  triumphs.  His  tac- 
tics. rather  than  his  team 
selections,  have  come  under 
fire.  Like  Eric  Morecambe 
performing  Greig’s  piano  con- 
certo. he  has  picked  the  right 
players  though  not  necessar- 
ily in  the  right  order.  , 

Away  to  Juventus  and  at 
home  to  Fenerbahce.  Fergu- 
son attempted  to  keep  every- 
thing tight  and  narrow,  and 
lost  both  matches  i~o.  A simi- 
lar approach  now  would  in- 
vite similar  problems. 

Saturday's  1-0  victory  over 
Arsenal  saw  Giggs  revived 
after  his  recent  calf  injury. 
Cantona  looking  less  like 
Joan  of  Arc  tied  to  a stoke  up 
front,  and  Schmeichel  with 
his  confidence  restored  In 
goal.  Butt  managed  to  halt  the 
surges  forward  of  one  French- 
man. Vieira,  and  tonight 
much  will  depend  on  Butt  and 
Keane  coping  with  two  more. 
Deschamps  and  Zidane. 

Ferguson  intimated  yester- 
day that  with  Keane,  sus- 
pended on  Saturday,  back  in 
midfield  Poborsky  would  be 
left  out.  allowing  Beckham  to 
play  wide  on  foe  right. 

MwafeMlar  UalM4  (probable). 
Scflmtectioi.  G Neville.  May.  Johnson.  P 
Nov  me.  Beckham.  Keane.  Bun.  Chggs. 
Cantona.  Sottklaer. 

Joveetaa  (probable):  Poruul:  Twnconi 
Montera.  Ferrara.  Porrtnl.  Dl  L*vio.  irttona. 
Jvgovfe  Daachampe.  BohaML  Del  Piero 
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Tennis 

Old  thunder 


Vs  'W* 
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Stephen  Blertey  In  Hanover 

IT  IS  no  use  pretending  the 
Expo  2000  site  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Hanover  is  a 


That  windy,  wet,  miserable 
and  unpredictable  Wimble- 
don seems  a long  time  ag™ 
and  for  Krajicek  the  post-title 
blues  have  weighed  heavily 
on  his  broad  Dutch  shoulders. 


■ thing  of  beauty,  Not  even  He  had  been  playing  so  badly 
yesterday's  covering  of  snow  that  he  hardly  expected  tobe 
could  add  anything  In  the  here  at  all  in  the  company  of 
way  of  charm,  but  then  these  the  world's  seven  other  top- 
ATP  World  Championships  ranked  players, 
are  not  about  charm  or  Strains  of  "No  they  can't 
beauty;  they  are  about  Boris  take  that  away  from  me"  have 
Becker.  played  round  his  head  since 

In  1990  this  tournament  July.  “I  can  tell  myself  r am 
took  over  from  the  Masters,  going  to  win  another  but 

which  for  13  years  had  been  you  have  to  feel  it  in  your 
held  in  New  York.  German  heart,”  he  said  here, 
television  paid  vast  sums  to  It  would  be  a surprise  if 
set  up  a Beckerfest  in  Frank-  Krajicek  took  the  title  but  at 
fort.  and  in  1993.  the  year  least  he  started  with  a hang 
Becker  foiled  to  turn  up  be-  against  Chang,  winning  6-4, 
causa  of  injury.  Michael  otich  6—4  and  thundering  down 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 

Rugby  Union 

Exiles 
coach 


again 

CLIVE  WOODW 
the  former  En{ 
and  Lions  centre 


won  the  title. 

This  new  Hanoverian  home 


more  than  a score  of  aces. 

Not  that  that  was  the  whole 


is  immense  and  built  in  that  story,  at  least  so  for  as  the 
universal  airport  style  of  ar-  American  was  concerned.' 
chitecture  that  owes  every-  Above  the  court  bangs  a giant 
thing  to  the  functional.  The  four-sided-  television  screen 
huge  hall  which  houses  the  that  doubles  as  a scoreboard, 
single  red-carpet  termta  court  The  players  « m look  up  after 
seats  more  than  15,000  and  a point  and  watch  themselves 
when  Becker  plays  it  aeons  in  glorious  slow  motion,  and 


twice  that  number. 

Yevgeny  Kafelnikov  stood 


that  is  not  aft 

A heat-sensitive  camera 


no  chance  in  his  opening  tracks  the  ball  and  supplies  an 
match  in  the  red  group,  which  image  on  fha  baseline  ser- 
also  includes  Pete  Sampras  vice  lfap  In  the  third  gam»  of 
and  Andre  Agassi,  who  play  the  second  set  Chang  hit  a fore- 
today.  Becker  strutted  about  hand  he  knew  was  in.  Be  qoes- 
as  if  he  owned  the  place  — he  tfoned  the  call  immediately 
could  probably  Just  about  af-  and  saw  the  projected 
ford  It  — and  the  holder  of  the  television  tmag»  prove  him 
French  Open  title  was  duly  right-  Lars  Graaf  the  Swedish 


cast  aside  6-4, 7-5. 

The  first  four  days  com- 
prise round-robin  matches, 


umpire,  was  unmoved. 

"It  cost  me  the  game," 
Chang  said.  He  feels  it  is 


with  the  leading  two  players  wrong  that  the  players  are 
in  each  group  going  through  able  to  watch  such  playbacks 
to  Saturday's  semi-finals.  The  on  court  If  such  a call  goes 
white  group  is  made  up  of  against  Becker . expect  consid- 
Mlchael  Chang,  Goran  Ivani-  erable  fun  in  the  Ffisthalle. 
sevic,  Thomas  Muster  and  the  In  the  days  third  and  final 


Getting  into  the  swing  of  things  — Andy  Gomarsall  acting  out  his  new  role  during  the  England  work-out  at  Bisham  Abbey  photograph;  tom  jboons 

Enter  pocket  battleship  with  attitude 


Ian  Malin  says  Twickenham  and  Italy  will  hold  no  fears  for  Andy  SWEMSB;  fiSftKSffSiS  ’wSwtfr&i.L. 

arsall,  the  surprising  choice  at  scrum-half  for  England  LaSnrsowun,u°theI^lni!  S&STEtf«£S  SSSKSRiSS 

released  by  the  No.  9s.  That  side  to  their  1992  Grand  Slam  training  yesterday.  The  wing 

IS  HAM  ABBEY  in  toe  who  scored  a brilliant  solo  try  half  s trademark.  *T  haven't  extra  second  or  two  gives  a — Tim  Stimpson,  another  Adedayo  Adebayo,  due  to  win 

late-autumn  sunshine  in  the  European  Cup  against  stopped  smiling  since  I was  powerful  player  such  as  debutant  on  Saturday  at  Ml-  his  first  cap.  also  trained  even 

looks  a picture.  The  Llanelli  recently,  also  has  his  picked.  This  will  be  the  great-  GomarsaU  the  opportunity  to  back,  was  also  in  the  side  — though  he  was  given  the  op- 

England  squad  in  admirers.  est  day  of  my  life,”  he  said-  cause  more  havoc.  and  has  been  guided  at  Wasps  tion  of  resting  a leg  injury. 


CLIVE  WOODWARD, 
the  former  England 
and  Lions  centre,  has 
resigned  as  coach  of  London 
Irish  for  the  second  time  this 
year.  His  decision  follows  the 
arrival  at  Sunbury  of  Willie 
Anderson  as  full-time  direc- 
tor of  rugby. 

Woodward,  who  left  the 
League  One  club  briefly  dur- 
ing the  summer  when  the 
agm  demanded  that  all  offi- 
cials be  of  Irish  descent,  can- 
not devote  himself  foil -time  to 
coaching  the  team,  and  An- 
derson is  now  to  foil  charge. 

Woodward  said:  “At  a meet- 
ing in  Belfast  two  weeks  ago  1 
told  Willie  that  if  it  were  nec- 
essary for  me  to  stand  down 
in  order  for  the  club  to  secure 
his  services  on  a full-time 
basis  I would  do  so.  Although 
1 did  not  think  it  necessary, 
events  and  statements  made 
since  his  arrival  on  Thursday 
evening  have  clearly  made 
this  action  necessary  by  me. 

“The  club  needed  a full- 
time  rugby  director  and  for- 
wards coach.  Now  they  have 
got  one." 

The  Exiles  are  struggling 
with  only  one  win  from  eight 
games  and  have  reduced  their 
£500-a-man  match  fee  to  £100 
and  reduced  payments  to 
leave  scope  for  win  bonuses. 

The  Bristol  captain  Martin 
Corry  has  been  drafted  into 
England's  squad  for  Satur- 
wy  photograph;  tom  jenkins  day's  Test  against  Italy  as 

cover  for  the  back  row.  with 
■ ■ 1 ■ _ _ M _ Ben  Clarke  recovering  only 

1TTITI  I rY slowly  from  a dead  leg.  If 
11  B I I 1 J V \ Clarke  does  not  recover  in  a 

m * * ■ * day  or  two,  Wasps'  Chris 

Sheas  by  will  win  his  first  cap 
and  Corry  will  take  Sheasby’s 
the  post-Beatles  generation  of  place  on  the  bench. 


wu^io^  champion  Rich-  ma^tofoCTic  rushed  past  GomarsaJI,  the  surprising  choice  at  scrum-hatf  for  England 


players  keen  to  make  a living 
from  the  game.  He  led  an  ex- 


Mark  Regan,  who  has  been 
out  for  a month  with  a broken 


Hingis  displays  B 

^ their  pr 

rich  repertoire  E£ 


late-autumn  sunshine 
looks  a picture.  The 
England  squad  in  admirers.  est  day  of  my  life,”  he  said, 

their  pristine  Mt  are  having  a But  it  is  the  dropping  of  He  was  thrust  into  the  spot- 

gentle  work-out  interrupted  Northampton's  Matthew  light  last  autumn  after  Rob 
by  Jack  Rowell's  chortling  Dawson,  who  had  taken  over  Andrew  left  for  Newcastle, 


Llanelli  recently,  also  has  his  picked.  This  will  be  the  great- 


est day  of  my  life,”  he  said. 

He  was  thrust  into  the  spot- 


irums  until  the  ball  is  ceptional  England  Schools  thumb,  again  took  a full  part  in 
leased  by  the  No.  9s.  That  side  to  their  1992  Grand  Slam  training  yesterday.  The  wing 
rtra  second  or  two  gives  a — Tim  Stimpson,  another  Adedayo  Adebayo,  due  to  win 
jwerful  player  such  as  debutant  on  Saturday  at  full-  his  first  cap.  also  trained  even 
Dmarsall  the  opportunity  to  back,  was  also  in  the  side  — though  he  was  given  the  op 
Ltise  more  havoc.  and  has  been  guided  at  Wasps  tion  of  resting  a leg  injury. 

This  was  demonstrated  in  by  Nigel  Melville,  now  direc-  Italy's  wing  Massimo  Ra- 


the season’s  most  astonishing 
dub  result  so  for.  Wasps' 


laughter  from  the  touchline.  the  No.  9 Jersey  from  Bracken  taking  with  him  a dutch  of  77-17  demolition  of  the  Euro- 
A new  International  season  for  last  December's  win  over  Wasps'  senior  players,  in clnd-  pean  champions  Toulouse 
beckons  and  there  Is  a new.  op-  Western  Samoa  and  had  ing  the  first-team  scrum -half  last  month.  Freakish  result  or 


Chris  Bower*  In  New  York 


the  1990s,  but  Hingis  1ms  the  I timJsm  which  none  of  rugby's  grown  into  it  throughout  the 


extra  couple  of  dimensions  wretched  ami  prolonged  pdliti- 
which  should  make  her  the  cal  manoeuvrings  .can  spofl. 


grown  into  it  throughout  the  Steve  Bates.  At  the  time  Go-  not,  Gomarsall  and  his  new 
Five  Nations,  which  has  marsafi  appeared  on  BBC's  dub  half-back  partner  Alex 
caused  most  ripples.  Ian  Rugby  Special  and  was  forth-  King  ruled  the  roost  that  day. 
McGee  chan,  his  coach  at  right  about  the  dressing-room  King  is  on  the  bench  on  Sat- 


MARTINA  HINGIS  world  No.  1 before  long.  She  “Commas,  Gammers”  is  the  McGee  chan,  his  coach  at  right  about  the  dressing-room 

served  notice  that  she  has  .matured,  markedly  in  cry  to  England's  new  scrum-  Franklins  Gardens,  seemed  rift  caused  by  Andrew  head- 

is  now  a threat  to  any-  recent  months,  and  in  - the  half,  whom  the  coach  watches  genuinely  bewildered,  and  ing  north, 

one  in  the  women’s  game  past  five  weeks  has  readied  with  a paternal  pride.  Dawson’s  fiery  performance  Not  for  Gomarsall  the  plati- 

with  a highly  impressive  6-1,  three  finals,  winning  two.  Fit  In  Rowell’s  New  England  in  the  league  win  over  Bath  11 


with  a highly  impressive  6-1, 1 three  finals,  winning  two,  Fit 


Dawson’s  fiery  performance 
in  the  league  win  over  Bath  11 


King  is  on  the  bench  on  Sat-  Twickenham  10  years  ago. 
urday  and  how  quickly  Go-  Melville  was  in  that  England 
marsall  can  forge  a partner-  side. 


tor  of  rugby  at  the  London  vaxzolo  will  miss  the  game 
club.  after  pulling  a muscle.  Nicola 

GomarsaU  recalls  being  Mazzucato  has  replaced  him 
taken  by  his  father  Jack,  a In  a 21-man  squad  who  fly  to 
scrum-half  for  Durham  City  London  tomorrow, 
among  other  dubs  in  the  England  were  unable  to 
Seventies,  to  England’s  inter-  train  outside  because  of  snow 
national  against  Ireland  at  and  flooded  pitches  and 


Not  for  Gomarsall  the  plati- 1 ship  with  Mike  Catt  the 


6-2  win  over  Irina  Spirlea  on  I derstadt  and  Oakland;  and  in  f the  selection  of  Andy  Gomar-  days  ago  was  his  own  retort. 


GomarsaU' s rise  has  been 
sudden;  it  could  have  been 


worked  out  on  indoor  tennis 
courts  at  Bisham  Abbey. 

• The  Argentinians  include 
six  of  the  players  who  fin- 
ished last  Saturday's  second 


the  opening  day  of  the  year- 
ending  Chase  Championships 
'T  don’t  think  I made  any 


Oakland  she  beat  Monica  sail,  the  22-year-old  Wasp,  is 


Seles  bathe  final 


perhaps  the  biggest  gamble. 


Rowell  has  called  Gomar- 
sall, 13’A  stone  and  5ft  lOin, 


That  foot  makes  Hingis’s  With  little  more  than  a year’s  his  "pocket  battleship’ 


mistakes,"  said  the  beaming  next  match  more  than  usually  Courage  league  experience  to  four-square  figure  will  form  a 
Swiss  16-year-old,  and  indeed  appetising;  as  she  is  likely  to  call  on,  Gomarsall  is  still  a powerful  alliance  with  Law- 


Gomarsall’s  rise  has  been  sudden; 
it  could  have  been  meteoric 


meteoric.  During  the  World  Test  against  South  Africa  in 
Cup  last  year  Bracken  was  in-  the  side  to  face  London  at 


jured  in  a bone-Jarring  game 
against  Western  Samoa.  The 


Twickenham  today. 

• Last  night's  game  between 


it  was  hard  to  spot  any.  face  Seles  in  the  quarter-fin- 

At  5-0  in  the  first  set  there  als  tomorrow.  Seles  was  last 
was  a real  danger  that  the  night  due  to  play  Kimiko  Date 
mercurial  Spirlea,  who  cad  of  Japan,  the  26-year-old  for- 
play  outstanding  and  appall-  mar  world  No-4  who  retires 


face  Seles  in  the  quarter-fin-  little  wet  behind  the  ears  and,  rence  DaUaglio,  Ben  Clarke 

als  tomorrow.  Seles  was  last  maybe  because  of  one  of  the  and  Trm  Rodber,  who  may  not  tude  of  "I  wish  Rob  well  in  his 


night  due  to  play  Kimiko  Date  new  laws,  English  scrum-  be  the  ihstest  back  row  on  six  new  challenge";  according  to 
of  Japan,  the  26-year-old  for-  halves  are  forming  an  orderly  legs  but  take  some  stopping  him  “a  cancer  has  been 


ing  tennis  on  successive  days, 
would  be  whitewashed.  In  the 


after  this  event 
Despite  recent  reports  about 


queue  to  play  for  their  when  in  fUIl  cry. 


removed  from  the  club” 


)b  well  to  his  reconverted  England  fly-half;  to  join  the  World  Cup  party  as  • Cambridge  University  came 
according  to  will  be  crucial  to  the  outcome  a replacement  agonisingly  dose  to  emulating 

■ has  been  of  what  could  be  a tricky  fix-  Had  Dewi  Morris  been  in-  last  season's  victory  over  the 
fore  against  a country  draper-  Jured  and  had  England  beaten  Western  Samoans  when  they 
ate  to  be  considered  among  the  AH  Blacks  in  their  semi-  were  beaten  14-13  by  the  tour- 
Europe’s  elite.  final.  Gomarsall  would  have  ists  In  driving  rain  at  Grange 

A final-year  student  at  played  in  a World  Cup  final  at  Road.  The  Western  Samoans 
Oxford  Brooks  University,  Ellis  Park  after  two  league  ran  up  a 14-0  lead  after  12  min- 
where  he  is  taking  a BA  to  games.  No  wonder  Twicken-  trtes  but  had  to  cling  on  after 
marketing  management  and  ham  and  Italy  hold  tew  fears  tries  by  Richard  Bramley  and 


then  20-year-old  Gomarsall  Leinster  and  the  Australians 
was  in  Australia  on  an  Eng-  was  abandoned  because  of 
land  A tour  and  was  called  up  foul  weather  to  Dublin. 


country. 

Kyran  Bracken  of  Saracens, 


GomarsaH’s  strengths  are  a may  have  been  an  offensive 


swift  pass  — the  “fast  hands” 


end  the  Romanian  must  have  I Hingis’s  volatile  temperament  among  the  replacements  of  rugby  parlance  — astute 


metaphor  and,  perhaps,  one  Europe’s  elite, 
he  regretted  ou  leaving  the  A final-ye; 


been  happy  to  win  three  I — she  does  have  a short  fuse  against  Italy  at  Twickenham  kicking  and  shrewd  decision- 1 television  studio,  but  here  was 


games  against  a player  who 
used  every  inch  of  the  court 


at  times  — she  has  been  mak-  on  Saturday,  might  have  got  making.  He  also  has  the  price-  a scrum-half  with  attitude. 


Hat  is  what  TnaUpg  win  gig  with  her . refreshing  «tntnA» 
such  a powerful  prospect  Not  and  is  already  a fevourite  with 
only  does  she  have  remarkable,  the  New  York  public.  Her 
economy  of  movement  which  match  against  Spirlea  followed 


mg  friends  foe  world  ova:  tbs  nod  and  Austin  Healey,  less  asset  of  confidence; 


This  season  scrum-halves  marketing  management  and 


Leicester’s  converted  wing  | cockiness  that  is  the  scrum- 1 have  been  better  able  to  ply  | tourism,  Gomarsall  is  one  of  | for  him. 


• Cambridge  University  came 
agonisingly  dose  to  emulating 


where  he  is  taking  a BA  to 


Morgan  Garfield. 


allows  her  to  glide  around  the  a glitzy  presentation  made  to 
court  with  apparently  mini-  another  retiring  26-year-old, 
mum  effort,  she  is  as  oomfort-  Gabriela  Sabatini,  but 
able  at  the  net  ami  overhead  as  whereas  most  players  would 
she  Is  cm  the  h»q»iinp_  have  put  In  an  early  appear- 

This  contrasted  markedly  ance  and  then  disappeared  to 
with  the  night’s  other  two  concentrate  on  their  match, 
winners,  fva  Majoli  and  Lind-  Hingis  stayed  to  the  end. 


Hockey 


Rugby  League 


Snooker 


Bay  Davenport.  Majoli  de- 
feated last  year’s  beaten  final- 


whereas  most  players  would  Dr\\/pa  fi  i\/pn 
have  put  in  an  early  appear-  rlL>yot5  yiVCI  I 

irae  apd  thffli  dlsappear^  to  cha/ICe  tO 
concentrate  on  their  match,  , v 

Win  his  spurs 


The  top  seed  Steffi  Graf was 
due  to  open  the  defence  of  her 


ist  Ante  Huber  7-5,  6-3  in  a title  last  night  against  Karina 
onedimensional  match  which  Habsudova  _ despite  retiring 
had  two  drop-shots  but  no  vol-  from  the  Philadelphia  final  on 
leys,  and  .the  Olympic  cham-  Sunday  with  a back  strain. 


PxtRowtay 


pion  .Davenport  likewise 
Wasted  hep  way  from  the  base- 
line to  beat  Austria's  Barbara 
Pantos  6-3, 6-2. 


Graf  could  have  opted  to  play 
today,  giving  her  an  extra  day 


JON  ROYCE,  the  England 
Under-21  coach,  will  act 


Rich  pickings  for  Wire 

_ — football  manager,  said  the  goal-kicking  centre  from 

Faags  irtgpatnca £600,000  four-year  deal  with  South  Queensland  Crushers 

GreenaUs  Brewery  would  en-  on  a two-year  contract 
■HU3ERE  are  sure  to  be  able  Warrington,  now  War-  Turner  was  recommended 
■ frictions  next  season  to  rington  Wolves,  to  shed  their  to  Oldham  by  Bob  Lindner,  a 


Wattana  in  trouble  as  Hunter 
keeps  two-frame  advantage 


CJh»  Everton 


PAUL  HUNTER,  an  16-year- 
I old  from  Yorkshire  who 


U Under-21  coach,  will  act  competitions  wiD  be  running, 
as  senior  team  coach  at  the  and  that  cannot  be  to  the 


frictions  next  season  to  rington  Wolves,  to  shed  their  to  Oldham  by  Bob  Lindner,  a I old  from  Yorkshire  who 
Australia  where  two  role  as  "pariy-poopers”  and  former  player  and  coach  at  last  February  became  tbe 


compete  on  equal  terms  with 
St  Helens.  Wigan  Warriors 


W atersh  eddings , and  Quinn  youngest  ever  semi-finalist  in 


took  the  two  scrappiest 
frames  of  the  session  to  se- 
cure his  two-frame  advantage 
at  the  close  of  play. 

Stephen  Hendry  has  yet  to 
fire  ou  all  cylinders  this  sea- 
son but  even  so  made  breaks 


to  recover,  but  the  feet  that  six-nation  Pakistan  Golden  game’s  best  interests.  But  at  and  Bradford  Bulls. 


is  confident  he  will  sign  a a world-ranking  event  the  of  74,  62  and  108  in  consecu- 


rhe  was  happy  with  yesterday  Jubilee  Tournament  In  Ka-  least  the  damaging  legal  Tbeir  two  latest  signings,  lia  this  week. 


prop  before  he  leaves  Austra-  Regal  Welsh  Open  at  New- 


port struck  back-to-back  cen- 


tlve  frames  to  lead  Rob  Mil- 
kins  4-1.  But  the  world  cham- 


Baseline  blasting  is  tto  1 suggests  she  was  confident  rachi  In  March. 


battles  are  at  an  end,  and  the  Martin  Dermott  the  former  Sean  McVean’s  contract  turies  to  lead  James  Wattana  pion  played  poorly  to  the 


reality  of  women's  tennis  to  ! her  back  would  hold  up. 


Athletics 


Reebok’s  £1  million  deal 
breaks  sponsorship  record 


The  position  of  England  unveiling  at  Headingley  today  Wigan  and  Great  Britain  with  Castleford  is  also  for  two  5-3  yesterday.  The  winner  remaining  three  frames  as 


coach  has  become  available  of  next  year's  Super 


hooker,  and  Dallas  Mead,  the  years.  McVean.  a prop,  made  will  claim  a place  in  the  16-  Milkins  levelled  at  4-4 


because  of  the  resignation  programme,  which  Includes  21 -year-old  prop  from  Auck-  68  first-grade  appearances  man  televised  phase  of  tbe 


of  David  Whitaker  and  the 
unavailability  of  the  Olym- 
pic coach  Jon  Copp.  i nusucuinu 

Xt  gives  Royce.  who  I sides,  win  take  place  in  an  at- 
helped  Bwgtond  to  a bronze  mosphere  free  of  uncertainty. 


an  international  club  compe-  land  Warriors,  were  paraded  with  St  George  and  27  with 
HHnn  of  all  22  European  and  yesterday  and  Murphy  con-  Balmain,  now  the  Sydney 
Australian  Super  League  firmed  that  they  would  be  City  Tigers, 
sides,  will  take  place  in  an  at-  joined  by  two  more  Auckland  WXdnes  start  work  on  their 


Dunoan  Ihckay 


The  deal,  which  will  be  offi- 
cially announced  next  month. 


medal  in  the  European 
Junior  flhampl nmali tp  and 
his  club  Teddington  to 
league  and  cup  titles,  the 
opportunity  to  gain  vahx- 


A sense  of  anticipation  was 
certainly  tangible  at  Warring- 


Warriors  players  to  Nigel  new  ground  today  with  the 


Vagana  and  Tony  Tatupu, 


UK  Championship  at  Preston 
Guild  Hafl. 

Hunter,  last  season's 
Rookie  of  the  Year,  stands 
79th  in  tbe  world  rankings. 


overnight 

Billy  Snaddon  opened  with 
a 102  break  against  the  rising 
Liverpudlian  Rod  Lawler, 
doubled  a tie-break  black  to 
lead  4-2  and  went  on  to  secure 


social  club  and  two  stands  Having  whitewashed  Willie  a 6-2  overnight  advantage. 


Oldham  and  Castleford  being  demolished  immedi-  Thome  9-0  to  the  previous  Joe  Johnson,  the  1986  world 


ton  yesterday  where  one  of  have  also  been  trading  in  the  ately.  The  First  Division  dub  round,  be  made  breaks  of  100  champion  who  has  been  out 


able  .experience  of  a leading  announced. 


the  bi^est  dub  sponsorships  overseas  market.  Jim  Quinn, 
in  the  history  of  the  sport  was  Oldham’s  chairman.  Is  In 


and  136  yesterday  to  go  from 


Brisbane  where  be  has  signed 


hope  the  north  stand  will  be „ . . 

completed  by  June  and  the  2-1  down  to  3-2  up. 
main  stand  by  August,  giving  ' Thailand’s  Nn.  1 


of  the  limelight  recently,  took 
a 5-3  overnight  lead  over 


— : is  a coup  for  the  BAF.  Reebok  International  event  before 

MPFRng  the  American  offered  10  times  what  View  he  masterminds  England’s 
“e  ^ri-nanv  From  was  paving  gnf*  the  attempt  to  win  tbe  World 
I^SSlto  Botton  morePfoan  agSSment isIS2nbetter than  Junior  Cup  at  Milton 
aSSmrvMohra  outbid  its  the  one  that  Nike  struck  with  Keynes  next  September, 
a century  ago,  has  ouro  Fteld.  which  an-  Royce,  who  has  a reputa- 


ble ge  5 1 rivals  Nike  and 
Adidas  to  sign  a deal  worth 
£1  minion  a year  to  British 
Atk$gtics« 

From  next  year  Reebok  will 
supply  the  kit  for  all  Britain  s 
competing  intemation- 


USA  Track  & Field,  which  an-  Royce, who  has  a repute- 
Finally  pgrpft  Atnwriran  athlflt-  tion  for  being  somewhat 
les  £700,000.  As  part  of  the  headstrong,  wUI  be  wotfc- 
agreement  Reebok  will  also  tag  closely  with  the  Olym- 
market  an  official  range  of  pic  team  manager  David 


British  athletics  products. 

The  BAF  will  doubtless  also 
be  hoping  that  Reebok  will 


Whittle,  who  continues  as 
England  manager. 

The  England  squad  to 


^STtheNew^  ^ the  fetes t technological  prepare  for  foe  PaMstan 
repfece  View  From,  foe  New  Xardrv  to  hdp  promote  the  tournament  from  March 
castle-hasod  ““pany  run  Jhj  ^zar^Y  years  16-23.  will  be  announced 

Bwiwhn  Kv«ter  whose  four-  sporc  m cMiKvuv- „ next  week.  Royce  is  sure  to 


replace  View  From,  the  New- 
castle-based company  run  by 
Brendan  Foster  whose  four- 
year  agreement  with  the  Brit 
ish- Athletic  Federation  ended 
in  acrimony  after  last 
summer's  Olympic  Games. 

View  From  was  unhapw 
that  athletes  in  Atlanta  were 
prevented  from  wearing  its 


Alex  Murphy,  the  club’s  j Nathan  Turner,  a 22-year-old  ! the  ground  B^XJO  seats. 


Badminton 


Knowles  given  chance  to  make  amends 

to  foe  fifth  match  of  the  tour.  Robertson  had  been  Eng- 

"kMw  «iago China's  eventual  winning  land’s  outstanding  player  at 

’ margin  at  Mansfield  was  4-1,  Mansfield,  where  he  and 

w>ETDR  KNOWLES'S  unex-  the  biggest  of  the  series.  It  cut  Sarah  Hardaker  in  the  mixed 
l^pected  defeat'  by  JI  Xing-  England's  series  lead,  once  doubles  scored  the  home 
Peng  at  Mansfield  the  previ-  3-0,  to  3-2.  though  worse  news  country’s  only  win.  Now, 
ous  night  made  certain  that  for  England  was  tbe  knee  to-  however,  the  line-up  left  a 


— 7,  — _rn  nrnduced  a next  week.  Royce  IS  sure  TO  OUS  mgm  maoe  cenara  com  i or  rgigiaiin  was  uue  auw  m-  iwwcvo,  uie  ruie-up  ien.  a 

fear  include  several  under-21  the  outcome  of  England’s  jury  suffered  by  John  Quton  heavy  burden  upon  Hunt, 

united  nlavers  and  is  expected  to  series  against  China  would  to  foe  final  encounter  of  the  required  at  Sheffield  to  play 

a Msrcn®*1'  u . rhaT1ge  the  way  not  be  decided  until  the  tost  of  evening,  the  men’s  doubles  in  both  men’s  end  mixed 

DreamTeamwaicn  met  wnpiand  play,  as  he  is  on  foe  six  matches  was  played  at  with  Chris  Hunt.  doubles  as  England  strove  for 

Ryan  Gups,  George  M that  "Eng-  Sheffield  last  night  This  left  the  home  side  tost  victory  in  a series  that  had 


as  saying  that  "Eng-  Sheffield  last  night 

are  not  positive  The  England  No.  2,  who  wifi 


This  left  the  home  side  tost  victory  in  a series  that  had 
night  obliged  to  field  an  mt  once  seemed  theirs  for  the 


f daal  the  land  are  not  positive  IBB  cmgmnn  im^wno  Will  mgiu  MUigm  m u«u  au  uir  uubc  a 

enough  and  too  K*red  of  dSM  his  Scottish  Op®  UOe  tnMpartnership  to  ihe  rubber  (along. 


prevented  from  wearing  eiottsil  hv‘ a ana  100  bchito  iu  oeimi uKuiamiBsmomuE.inMn 

■ SSdsbStecausefoe  largest  ever  signed  Wa  ^^mlstakes».  ^ Glasgow  this  week,  was  fort  hadd^  foe  outcome 

BrttLhrilvmDic  Association  national ^athletics  federa  m,  u aim  is  to  include  given  a chance  to  make  to  the  first  four  matches  of  this 
5?ta  gifted  pfey-makers  and  to  Imends  for  Ms  error-strewn  series.  Hum’s  regular  partner 

ShiSth/En  P oenevere-  with  them.  I performance  against  Ji-  StoKtoAi^.  with  whom  to 


with  Adidas,  the  German 
company.  . 

The:  first  major  BV®Sl 
which  Reebok  kit  wm  to 
worn  by  British  athletes  will 
be  the  world  indoor  champi- 
onships to  Paris  next  March. 


in  Glasgow  this  week,  was  that  had  decided  the  outcome  “It  was  a disappointing  per- 
given  a chance  to  make  in  the  first  four  matches  of  this  fbrmance  to  Mansfield,”  ad- 
amends  for  his  error-strewn  series.  Hunt’s  regular  partner  mitted  England's  manager 
performance  against'  Ji,  Simon  Archer,  with  whom  to  Steve  Baddefey.  “To  lose  the 


ptueu  — . , . , — net-severe-  witn  mem.  i penorzusLuve  agtuust  <u,  ouuuu  aiuwh,  wiui  wuuui  w uw 

Reebok  has  ooneWMO  wun  produce  three  whose  11-15,  1S-7,  15-®  vie-  won  foe  1994  European  title,  men’s  singles  was  particu- 

indivldual  sportsmen  or  fvmr  world-class  players,  tary  helped  the  Chinese,  over-  has  an  injured  ankle  so  foe  larly  a surprise,  and  it  will  be 

women.  Glffls,  »r  Tf.we  do  that  we  can.  get  whelmlngly  strong  In  teenager  Nathan  Robertson  even  more  disappointing  if 

earns  an  estimated  aiwnw"  bade  into  the  too  four  in  the  women's  stogies  and  doubles,  was  drafted  to  to  partner  the  we  draw  foe  series  having 

by  wearing  ike  company  * worid^*hesald.  to  take  an  unbeatable  3-0  lead  Lancastrian  for  the  first  time,  been  3-0  op.” 


by  wearing 

football  boots. 


women's  stogies  and  doubles,  was  drafted  to  to  partner  the  we  draw  foe  series  having 
to  take  an  unbeatable  3-0  lead  Lancastrian  for  the  first  time,  been  3-0  op.” 


Thailand’s  No.l  responded  Jimmy  White’s  conqueror, 
with  a winning  66  but  Hunter  Tai  Pichit. 


Team  talk 

The  independent  news  and  reports  service 
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Arsenal 

06 

Ipswicfi  Town 

19 

Sheffield  United 

15 

Aston  Villa 

11 

Leads  United 

03 

Sheffield  Wed. 

14 

Birni.  Ctty 

34 

Leicester  City 

35 

Southhampton 

20 

Bfackbum 

21 

Liverpool 

04 

Stoke  City 

30 

Bolton 

36 

Man.  Ctty 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

Brentford 

24 

Man.  United 

01 

Tottenham  Hot 

07 

Burnley 

31 

Middlesbrough 

23 

West  Ham 

12 

Cneissa 

08 

MfllwaH 

29 

Wimbledon 

26 

Coventry  City 

17 

Newcastle  Utd 

16 

Wolves 

37 

Derby  County 

28 

Norwich  Ctty 

18 

CeWc 

09 

Everton 

05 

Nottm.  Forest 

13 

Ftangera 

10 

Hudd.  Town 

32 

QPR 

25 
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Missing  Jones  lets  Harris  off  hook,  page  1 3 


Wednesday  Novonjj^jfLi??? 

Becker  keeps  the  home  crowds  buzangij^j^ 
England’s  new  scrum-half  in  focus,  pagjji 
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SOCCER:  UEFA  CUP 


lAbstinence 
■ .makes  book 

Beardsley  on  the  spot  graw  fonder 


Third  round,  first  leg:  Metz  1 , Newcastle  United  1 


Michael  Walker  In  Metz 


EWCASTLE  sur- 
vived a freezing 
I night  in  France 
and  a second-half 

; rally  by  Metz  and 

must  be  favourites  to  reach 
the  last  eight  of  this 
competition. 

Speculation  before  kick-off 
h-irf  changed  from  whether 
Alan  Shearer  would  be  fit 
enough  to  sit  on  the  bench  — 
he  wasn't  — to  the  rather 
more  dramatic  topic  of 
whether  the  game  would  start 
at  all. 

A blanket  of  thick  snow  was 
falling  on  Metz  from  about 
four  o'clock  and  when  the 
teams  arrived  at  the  ground 
the  pitch  was  covered  In 
snow.  However,  by  kick-off 
time  only  traces  of  white 
remained  even  if  the  tempera- 
ture was  zero  degrees. 

With  both  Shearer  and  Fer- 
dinand absent  Keegan  never- 
theless chose  to  keep  Kitson 
as  a substitute  and  instead 
gave  Barton  his  third  start  of 
the  season-  Elliott,  the  other 
casualty  from  Saturday,  gave 
way  to  Beresford  in  a flat 
back  four. 

As  early  as  the  first  minute 
they  were  given  a characteris- 
tic fright  by  the  increasingly 
erratic  kicking  of  Smicek. 
The  Newcastle  goalkeeper 
scuffed  his  clearance  straight 
to  Metz's  red-booted  danger- 
man  Pires.  but  to  his  surprise 
he  missed  control  and  Traore 
was  ruled  offside. 

Fortunately  for  Newcastle 
Smicek's  next  intervention  in 
the  15th  minute  was  consider- 
ably more  proficient  when  he 
reacted  sharply  to  paw  away 
the  lively  Traore  rs  downward 
header  from  Isaias's  short 
corner. 

There  was  an  inquest  in  the 
Newcastle  defence  after  that 
because  Traore  was  un- 
marked and  Tive  minutes 
later  when  the  man  from  Sen- 
egal surged  into  the  box,  Al- 
bert made  sure  the  first  toot 
to  the  ball  was  Belgian. 

The  French  were  beginning  , 


Jim  White 


Earning  his  stripes . . . the  Newcastle  striker  Faustina  AsprilLa  turns  Metz’s  defence  inside-out  last  night 


PHOTOGRAPH  TONY  MARS 


to  show  touches  of  cohesion 
and  it  looked  at  this  stage  that 
Asprflla  was  going  to  have  a 
long,  lonely  night  in  isolation- 
Yet  the  Colombian  was 
showing  a genuine  relish  for 
the  occasion  fighting  vigor- 
ously for  apparently  lost 
causes.  On  the  halt  hour  be 


did  just  that  again  and  earned 
Newcastle  a spectacular 
reward. 

Chasing  a long  free-kick 
from  Albert,  Asprflla  nipped 
in  between  his  two  markers. 
Terrier  and  Kastendeucb, 
nicked  the  ball  past  both  and 
the  advanc  ing  goalkeeper  Le- 


tizi,  and  seemed  set  to  score 
until  LetUl  brought  him 
down. 

It  was  an  obvious  penalty 
and  Beardsley,  who  missed 
one  in  the  last  round  against 


Ferencvaros,  made  no  mis- 
take this  time,  drilling  the 
ball  low  Into  the  bottom  cor- 


ner. The  roar  from  the  travel- 
ling Newcastle  Ians  was  im- 
mense as  was  Batty’s 
performance. 

Hustling,  tackling,  worry- 
ing — Batty  kept  everyone  in 
black  and  white  moving.  But 
in  a see-sawing  game  Metz 
were  trading  bounce  tor 
bounce. 

Either  side  of  the  interval 
shots  from  Pires  and  then 
Traore  flew  narrowly  wide  of 
Srnicek's  posts  and  then  Pires 
volleyed  sumptuously,  but 
again  off  target,  after  intri- 
cate approach  play  by 
Arplnon. 

An  equaliser  In  this  period 
shortly  after  half-time  would 
not  have  flattered  hut  Smicek 
by  now  had  wanned  to  bis 
task  and  with  Elliott  on  for 
the  injured  Beresford  the 
Newcastle  backline  was  giv- 
ing a useful  impression  of  a 
solid  defencG- 

There  is,  though,  a madness 
in  the  method  of  most  goal- 
keepers and  in  the  67th  min- 
ute Smicek  undid  all  his  pre- 
vious good  work  with  a rash 


rush  at  Lang's  cross  from  the 
left. 

Charging  recklessly 
towards  the  penalty  spot  Sroi- 
cek  forgot  about  Traore  who 
jumped  simply  before  the 
goalkeeper  got  there  and  put 
his  bark  header  into  the  by- 
now empty  net 

M«Ua  Lalizl:  Souq,  Kaaiendeueh. 
Sarrodamm,  Hros.  Blanchard.  Ismas. 
Tram.  Lang.  Terrier.  Arplnon 
Nwmilw  smicek:  Bar  ion  (Elliott. 
S7mln).  Be  restart.  Batty-  Pwa*.  Lee. 
Beardsley.  Asprllla.  Glnola.  Gillespie. 
ArtwrL 

Befereec  G Bento  (Austria). 

• Intemazionale  yesterday 
played  down  speculation  link- 
ing their  English  coach  Roy 
Hodgson  with  a move  to 
Blackburn.  The  Italian  club’s 
vice-president  Gianmaria 
Visconti  said  they  had 
received  no  approach  from 
Jack  Walker's  dub  and  in  any 
case  the  time  was  not  right 
for  anyone  to  ask  permission 
to  speak  to  Hodgson.  “We  are 
first  in  the  League  and  play- 
ing in  the  Uefa  Cup  and  the 
Italian  Cup,  so  we  are  fully 
satisfied  with  what  Roy  is 
doing,"  said  Visconti. 


WHAT  IS  Mike  Ath- 
erton going  to  do 
with  himself  over 
thenext  few  months 
of  bloody  traipsing  around 
Zimbabwe  and  Now  Zealand? 

There  won't  be  any  women 
to  distract  the  touring  party: 
well,  at  least  no  wives  and  girl 
friends,  left  at  home  by  a 
chaste  new  official  directive. 
After  a while  the  group-bond- 
ing pranks,  boat  races  and 
beer  monsterings  organised 
by  the  party's  now  technical 
adviser  lan  Botham  will  pail 
To  help  HU  the  long,  lonely 
days,  Atherton  cduM  do  worse 
than  pop  a couple  of  books 
into  his  hold-all  before  be  sets 
off  next  week;  Mike  Marqu- 
see's  War  Minus  The  Shooting 
(Heinemann)and  Robert 
Winder's  Hell  For  Leather 
(GoUancz).  two  wildly  differ- 
ent accounts  of  the  last  cricket 
World  Cup,  for  instance. 

He  won't  learn  much  he 
doesn't  know  from  them,  but  it 
will  be  comforting  to  appreci- 
ate that  other  people  are 
aware  of  the  truth  that  domi- 
nates his  life:  os  England 
cricket  captain  he  enters  the 
fray  not  so  much  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  his  back  as 
with  all  his  limbs  trussed  up 
like  the  participant  In  a sado- 
masochistic ritual.  Except,  in 
the  case  of  the  English  game, 
there  Is  nothing  sado  about  it. 

Marqu see.  the  American 
cricket  convert  makes  the  un- 
happy observation  that  It  was 
possible  to  enjoy  the  World 
Cup  while  avoiding  England 
entirely:  they  were,  after  all 
also-rans,  left  behind  In  the 
wash  of  the  game’s  modernisa- 
tion, their  participation  an 
irrelevance.  "No  team  contrib- 
uted less  to  the  competition, 
won  fewer  friends  or  made 
more  enemies." 

Winder,  on  the  other  hand, 
chooses  to  attach  himself  to 
England,  and  observes  their 
shame  from  close  quarters; 
his  account  is  thus  the  more 
instructive.  And  its  conclu- 
sions are  all  the  more  damn- 
ing because,  as  his  graceful 
prose  suggests,  he  is  no  cur- 
mudgeon. rather  he  seems  des- 
perate to  have  something  posi- 
tive to  write  home  a bout 
Instead,  It  is  the  long  list  of 
English  failure  he  has  to  com- 
municate with  his  wry  pen; 
poor  preparation,  amateurish 
public  relations,  players  no 
longer  capable  of  doing  any- 


thing but  rompl-ilning  about  a 
job  most  of  us  fans  would  kill 
for.  And  over  it  all  the  wither- 
ing drone  of  Geoff  Boycott . the 
team's  tormentor-ln-chier. 
whose  name  would  translate 
into  Apache  ns  "He  Who 
Knows  U All". 

One  thing,  though,  Winder 
reckons,  it  was  not  the  players* 
Fault.  Were  they  from  any 
other  country,  Thorpe.  Cork. 
Stewart  and  Atherton  would 
be  world-beaters.  More  to  the 
point,  were  the  Waughs,  De 
Silva.  Jayasurlya  and  Jonty 
Rhodes  English,  they  would  he 
on  the  losing  side.  Had  Sachin 
Tendulkar  been  bom  Inthb 
country'-  Winder  suggests,  this 
Is  how  he  would  have  ended 
upjsittingat  home  during  the 
forthcoming  winter  tour,  pub- 
licly humiliated  by  his  interna- 
tional manager,  widely 
reckoned  a criminal  waster  of 
natural  totem.  Just  like  Mark 
Ramprakash,  in  fact. 

Wc  all  know  what  Winder  is 
on  about,  that  Engkind  have 
been  left  behind  In  the  inter- 
national game  not  because  the 
talent  has  dried  up  but  be- 
cause they  insist  on  entering 
the  fray  dragged  down  by  the 
pair  of  concrete  boots  that  is 
the  county  circuit,  the  momle- 
sappins  grind  that  wore  down 
even  the  likes  of  Brian  Lara 
and  Allan  Donald. 

We  know  that  money  drawn 
from  popular  international 
matches  is  wasted  subsidising 
something  that  no  one — play- 
ers or  spectators— wants.  We 
know  It  is  a pointless,  counter- 
productive. second-rate  oper- 
ation which  resembles  noth- 
ing more  than  the  Scottish 
Premier  Division.  Except 
without  Rangers  and  Celtic. 


£k  THERTON  knows  It, 
#\  too.  He  knows  that  im- 
posing  a bonking  bon, 
a mhringinginanold 
maestro  as  coach  and  organis- 
ing  a tour  against  the  weaker 
nations  in  the  hope  of  building 
a winning  habit  is  just  re- 
arranging the  deck-chairs  on 
the  Titanic.  Unless  the  whole 
structureischanged.  his  win- 
ters —and  most  of  his 
summers — will  continue  spin- 
ning down  a vortex  of  misery. 

But  he,  like  Winder  and  the 
rest  of  us.  knows  the  only  hope 
is  that  some  Gorbachev  or  De 
Klerk  emerges  from  within 
the  county  structure  and  per- 
suades his  colleagues  to  vote 
themselves  into  oblivion  for 
the  sake  of  the  country- 
An  unlikely  thought,  that. 
After  aft,  if  the  blazerati  didn't 
have  their  privileges,  how 
would  they  get  tickets  for  the 
2000  World  Cup  final  at 
Lord's?  Sri  Lanka  v India; 
should  be  a cracker,  that  Es- 
pecially as  it  will  provide  end- 
less opportunity  to  engage  in 
the  national  sport:  wondering 
why  we  can't  produce  players 
like  that  any  more. 


He  is  that 
rarest  of 
creatures, 
the  radical 
playwright 
with  the 
industrialist’s 
income. 

As  an  English 
theatre 
critic  drily 
observed  on 
visiting  Fo*s 
flat  in  Milan: 
"Clearly,  Dario 
Fo  has  made 
a spectacular 
recovery 
from  any 
early  belief 
that  property 
is  theft.” 

Lyn  Gardner 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,815 

Set  by  Shed 


Across 


o  An  Arab's  mount,  perhaps, 
without  lines  to  the  constel- 
lation (9) 

10  Knockout  model  malting 
comeback  in  the  city  (5) 

11  Gift  of  18  bearing  South  (7) 

12  Walk  with  a slightly  disabled 
US  lawyer  (7) 

13  Russian  front  one  preceded 

(4) 

14  Chauvinist  taking  time  to  fix 
and  categorise  (10) 

16  Mean  to  say  a vicar  gets  a 
return  (7) 

17  Happened  to  find  origin  of 

Norman  church  in  African 
state  (7) 

18  Rule  or  motorway  receiving 

gift?  Vice  versa  (10) 

32  Word  beloved  of 
fundamentalists?  (4) 

24  Greek  entertainer  performed 
the  aria  (7) 


25  Alpino  devised  a music 
machine  (7) 

2«  Round  cow’s  complaint — 

contains  additive  and  fat  (5) 

27  Mice  and  men  aft  agley, 
wanting  fish  head  for  pie 
filling  (9) 

Down 


1 Shed  goes  to  China  and 
Poland  for  a piece  of  23 
(7.3.5) 

2 Ideal  place  tor  modem  art 
collection  lacking  bite  (8) 

3 sea  20 

4 Fefi  about  in  charge  for 
brimstone  (8) 

5,8  Weathercock  Foreign 
Office  featured  In  show — a 
racket,  taking  soft  drink  with 
piece  of  23  (6.3.1 ,4.7) 

6 Native  of  the  kingdom — 
precipitate  Scot  (9) 

7 Overthrow  overthrown  by  23 
(6) 


□□ocsnnaaoQno 
□ □ □ □ a □ □ 
anaanQD  naBCDEia 
DDDDnaciQ 
□□□□oqd  □□□□□□□ 


CROSSWORD  SOUmOH  20,814 


8 see  5 

15  One  using  needle  at  sea  on 
Ship  (S) 

17  18  concealing  quiet  force 
making  27  (8) 

18  MC  almost  introducing  large 
musician  (8) 

20*3  Ministry,  therefore, 
wearing  trousers  In  23  suite 
(6.5) 

21  Nightmare  culture  raised  by 
universal  scholar  (0) 

23  18  in  tangle  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


® Stuck?  Then  can  our  solutions  fir* 

on  osei  330  aa*.  Cate  co«  &op  par 
minute  Mon-Fri,  Bem-Spm,  and  4Sp 
per  minute  Man  onw  dumb.  Sente 
suppBad  1^  ATS 
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